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SONG. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








Ir I told you, 
I should fold you 
To the lips that said the thing. 
Were delight, then, wrong or right, then, 
Stronger than ite surest sting? 


If I told you, 
I should hold you 
To the heart that beateth true 
With the mighty faith of silence : 
True to that, is true to you! 
ANDOVER, Mass, 





THE DYING YEAR. 





BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 


Take off this crimson robe, 
With yellow broidery and brown ; 
Unclasp the jeweled belt ; 
And from my head remove the crown 
Of gold. Think you they grace 
The closing eye, the pale, still face? 


Yet I would fain be fair 

When they who knew me in the pride 
Of loving beauty, come, 

Asilent throng, and stand beside 

My couch, with bated breath, 

To see the face kissed white by Death. 


So bring some snowy robe, 
With border of soft down, to fold 
About my fluttering heart 
And limbs that seem so strangely cold. 
And on my quiet breast 
The white chrysanthemum shall rest, 


For rose and passion-flower 

Are mine no more. Think you they still 
Would glow and perfume yield 

If laid upon a heart grown chill? 

Ah! no; from this sad hour 

I wear no rese, no passion-flower. 


And let the winter bring 
His wealth of crystal gems, and now 
With glittering coronet 
Oficy diamonds deck my brow. 
And men shall gaze and say: 
How sweet a year to pass away ! 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


WHEN TIME SHALL BE NO MORE. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 








Wuen Time shall be no more, when God shall 
make 
A new earth, and the old one pass away, 
Shall we be satisfied when we awake 
And miss the stars, the sun, the shadowy day? 


If we keep memories of some happy spot, 
Of some sad “‘ sacred way’ of bitter tears, 
If our earth-home in Heaven be unforgot, 
How shall we miss it through eternal years? 


The forest glades, with their green, tempered 


light, 
The old, gray sea, the fresh wind’s winnowing 
wings, 
. Green-sandaled mountains, with their peaks 
snow white— 
Shall we forget these in Heaven's fairer 
things? 
- Old Earth! Dear Earth! fair are thy hills and 
meads, 
Trod by sweet ransomed spirits, good and 
true, 


. Linked with innumerable noble deede— 


Shall we forget thee when God makes the 
New? 
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Bought with so great a price of Love Divine, 
Hallowed with human toil and grief and 
tears ; 
We, who have drunk thy sweet and bitter wine, 
Must surely love thee through eternal years! 


For, though the New Earth be more fair and 


good, 
Old Earth! Dear Earth! each soul will keep 
some spot, 
Some hearth or temple, some sweet lane or 
wood, 


Through everlasting ages, unforgot. 
CoRNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


WHAT I8 FACT? 








BY PROF. G. FREDEBIOK WRIGHT. 





Joun Stuart Mizz relates that his father 
was always greatly disturbed by the popu- 
lar attempts to make a sharp distinction 
between fact and theory. Without going 
into the deep questions of philosophy really 
involved in such distinctions, it may be of 
service to consider various popular fallacies 
arising from failure to notice the extent of 
theory composing our ordinary conceptions 
of fact, and the small amount of fact appre- 
hended in any other way than through the- 
oretical processes. 

Facts are by no means the simple things 
they seem. For example, two years ago, I 
discovered, on the Kentucky hills, south of 
Cincinnati, a collection of bowlders. But 
it was impossible for me to limit my con- 
ception of the facts before me to what my 
eyes saw. The history of those bowlders 
involved various consequential or comple- 
mentary facts which, with my mind’s eye, I 
could discern about as clearly as I 
could the form and color of the stones. 
The fragments of rock were strangers to 
that locality. Their native ledge was on 
the shores of Lake Superior. Their situ- 
ation indicated that they had been com- 
panions in travel with countless numbers 
of other bowlders scattered over the whole 
Northern States north of a definite line, 
stretching from the Atlantic beyond the 
Mississippi. The moreI studied the broad 
field which had come under my observa- 
tion, the richer was the revelation of facts 
connected with the history of these particu- 
lar bowlders. The time of their deposit 
could be approximately fixed, and some of 
the circumstances of their journey clearly 
discerned. For instance, ice that could 
have transported them to their present 
position must have dammed up the Ohio 
River at Cincinnati, and raised the water 
so as to submerge the site of Pittsburgh 
three hundred feet. And thus as obserwa- 
tion is extended and reflection prolonged, 
this apparently simple fact of a dozen 
bowlders beside the road grows into acom- 
plex fact, whose significance reaches out 
far into both space and time. A photo. 
graph of these stones reveals but a small 
portion of the facts appealing to the eye of 
an experienced geologist. 

In considering historical evidence, it is 
too often forgotten that we have no single 
infallible sign by which the past is repro- 
duced; but at every step we act the part of 
interpreters of words and signs, whose sig- 
nificance is more or less unknown, while to 
an even greater extent the facts of the fu- 
ture, upon which we are compelled to base 
all our present actions, are problematical. 
When we venture upon any career, our 
knowledge of what is to occur on the mor- 
row is wholly theoretical. The young man 
who, fifty years ago, learned the shoemaker’s 
trade, depending uponit for his subsistence 








and prosperity, could but dimly foresee the 
changes in prospect from the introduction 
of machinery. He could not know at the 
outset of how little value his skill in draw- 
ing a thread or driving a peg would be- 
come by reason of the inventions of these 
later days. The theory upon which he 
learned his trade was that the facts in the 
midst of which he began his career would 
abide, whereas the abiding character of his 
facts proved not to be a fact, but only a 
theory, and a false one at that. 

When Greely and his party started on 
their last vain endeavor to deliver them- 
selves from the Arctic fetters that 
enchained them, what *were the facts on 
which they could sustain their hope and 
direct their energies? Were not the most 
important facts to them verbal in their 
nature? The Government had given them 
written instructions, and promised to do its 
utmost to bring assistance and to secure 
provisions for them at appointed places. 
The most important facts, therefore, with 
which they had to deal related to the ability 
of the party to interpret the promises and 
instructions of the Government. What 
they shall do depends upon their theory as 
to what the Government has done at the 
other end of the route. Thus it is never 
the facts, but our docirine concerning the 
facts, which forms the basis of our activity ; 
and the most important of all facts to us 
are the promises made by those who are 
able to perform. 


When I hear preachers declaiming 
against doctrinal preaching, and calling 
for the simple presentation of the facts of 
Christianity, I wonder if they know what 
they are saying. Is it not as much a ques- 
tion of fact whether man is to be justified 
by faith as whether Christ really died and 
rose again? Do not the whole questions 
pertaining to the nature of Christ relate to 
the facts which transpired when he came 
to the world? Most certainly they do. 
When we see a soldier fall upon the battle- 
field the whole significance of the event 
depends upon whoit is thatfalls. Ifit bea 
private soldier it may not cause dismay; 
but if it be the general, upon whose plans 
the issues of the field are at stake, it is the 
most significant event which could occur. 
Thus it is that the facts of Christ’s earthly life 
cannot be understood or preached except in 
view of the facts pertaining to his pre,exis‘- 
ent nature. So also concerning the issues of 
the world to come. God, doubtless, has a 
definite policy with reference tO the pun- 
ishment of the wicked and the offer of sal- 
vation after death. That policy is a fact in 
the divine counsels, and, so far as it is re. 
vealed to the human race, is one of the 
most momentous of all facts; and the be- 
lief of the Church respecting it cannot but 
have a profound effect upon all its ac- 
tivitics. 

To those who believe the Bible to be the 
revelation of God, the questions of future 
punishment and future probation are ques- 
tions of interpretation, and so questions of 
fact. We inquire what is the revealed word 
of the Lord upon the subject? Our inter- 
pretations of the teaching of Scripture con- 
cerning the future world are theoretical 
only in the sense that the judgment of a 
court on the meaning of a will, acontract, 
or a lease, is theoretical. We base our action 
in business matters upon what we deem to 
be a fair interpretation of the contract; 
and so, if we accept the Bible as authori- 
tative, we are bound to act upon a fair in- 


terpretation of its teachings. Such inter- 
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pretation is nothing more or less than the 
doctrine which, as Christians, we are bound 
to proclaim. 

The prejudice in some quarters against 
doctrinal preaching arises from a misap- 
prehension of the terms employed, if not 
from a less worthy cause. Whether we are 
to preach a doctrine or not depends upon 
whether it istrue. If it is true, it is the 
statement of afact. The difficulty of as- 
certaining the truth of a doctrine is of the 
same nature with that of determining the 
truth of any other alleged fact. If we have 
not reasonable evidence of the truth of .a 
doctrine, of course we should not preach 
it; but, if we have, we are as much bound 
to act upon that evidence as any other. 

OxBERLIn, O. 


NEW YEAR SUGGESTIONS. 








BY JOHN HALL, D.D., LL D., 


PasTOR OF THE FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHurcH, New Yorx. 





New Yeak is proverbially the time for 
new resolves. A thoughtful mind looks 
back and recognizes errors, sometimes of 
Omission and sometimes of commission. 
Something is learned or emphasized by ex- 
perience. Then it looks forward. Work 
is to be continued. The lines are there, 
duly and firmly laid, and there is to be a 
movement, not like that of the rocking- 
chair, to and fro, with no progress, but 
onward, like that of the locomotive and 
train of dependent carriages. What can 
be done, what ought to be attempted in 
the future? The new year resolves are not 
all realized; but some are; and the review 
and the resolves are better than unreflect- 
ing and contented mechanical movement. 

And even so churches may at this time 
look back and forward; and in view of all 
the ‘‘ environments” and tendencies, con- 
sider what is to be done. Churches are 
not cast-iron machines, but elastic bodies, 
by their constitution able to adapt them- 
selves to times of ‘‘ present distress,” or to 
occasions for new service. If the Gentiles 
are to be taken in, the Church can open 
the door. If the synagogue will not receive 
Paul, he can hire a school-house near by, 
and go on with the service. If the ship is 
in peril, he can give advice and help, or- 
ganize and iospire; and if the ship-wrecked 
are shivering with cold, the ‘‘ reverend gen- 
tleman” can bring a bundle of sticks and 
help to build the fire, and if a viper comes 
out of it, and fastens itself’ on him (and 
that is a common experience), he canshake 
it off into the fire and feel no harm. 

Now what should the Churches resolve 
tu do in the coming year? By ‘the 
Churches” no one denomination is meant. 
All are included that try to reflect the evan- 
gelical, liberal teaching of the Bible, and to 
influence the people, as directed, for ex- 
ample,in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. 
It will not be deemed presumptuous, it is 
hoped, in one of the ordinary workers to 
say how things impress him, in view of ex- 
periences and observations in the Old World 
and in the New, and in more than one 
branch of the great company of the saints. 
His suggestions are to go for what they are 
worth. They are not given out as rules 
and conclusions, but asthings worth think- 
ing about, and, if found good, to be acted 
upon, 

1. A more pronounced Church-life is de- 
sirable. A minister and church officers 
have reasons for being as they are. Let 
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allthe people know them. Let there be 
inte)ligent adherence. If anydo not like 
the reasons, there are open doors else- 
where, into which they can go. Attach- 
ment, to be of value, must be ‘* for cause”; 
and for all the purposes of mutual edifi- 
cation and witnessing for the truth, fifty 
persons who know why they are there are 
better than a hundred who are fortuitous- 
ly collected. The fifty will give attend- 
ance, instead of going to and fro, up and 
down the earth. They will give attention 
in addition to attendance. They will give 
effort, sympathy, interest, and prayer. 
They will give means. They will be in 
their places, not to patronize, or be lifted 
socially, or to gratify curiosity, or to make 
a decent show; but because they know 
they ought to be, and why. And such per- 
sons moving into other localities, even for 
a season, will be powers for good. Little 
comes in the long-run, compared to what 
they might do, from ‘‘ honorary members ” 
of several denominations. The Church is 
in this like the family and the country. 


2. Education needs to be looked after. The 
Sunday-school is not here contemplated, 
nor the training in the family—a matter 
important enough for an article by itself. 
The week-day teaching of the young is the 
point in view. There are exceptional cases, 
no doubt, in the quiet country towns—no- 
tably in New England—where the ministers 
of the Gospel come in contact with the 
youth of the place in the day-school; but 
they are, one fears, exceptional. <A great 
part of the formative and impressible por- 
tion of the life is never touched by the 
Church. School boards are doing their 
duties more or less wisely, and intellectual 
education is being given; but how much 
appeal is there to the standard that is high- 
est? How much education of the conscience 
is there? How much recognition of the dis- 
tinctive family of God on the earth? Why 
should not ministers go into schools, talk 
to the pupils, show sympathy with them 
in their education, and habituate their 
minds to the fact that the Gospel ministry 
is charged with the highest department of 
educa'ion—that which is to be life-long; 
and that a man can be religious, spiritual, 
holy, and yet be in true and intelligent 
sympathy with young and old in all the 
honest work of life? 

As to the higher education—notably of 
girls—there is urgent need for observation 
and for action. The temptation to the 
private ladies’ school is to make it attrac- 
tive by ‘‘ accomplishments”—largely out of 
the line of the real American, and the real 
home life, and largely destructive of sym- 
pathy with the true life and ways of God’s 
Church. The numerous German frincesses 
used to be kept away from religious teach- 
ing until it was seen what their future al- 
liances were to be—‘‘ Catholic” or Protes- 
tant. Their adherence to the selection 
prudentially made at length, would hardly 
be enthusiastic. We shall do well to pro- 
vide the right religious training for Amer- 
can princesses from their childhood up- 
ward. 

8. Politics. It is not meant that pastors 
or people are to be of a particular party, 
and certainly it is not intended to pre- 
scribe the party. It is meant that Chris- 
tians have duties to do inthe department 
of political life. They often ueglect them. 
Pastors are to inculcate all duties on their 
people. Churches are to teach principles 
of Christian duty in all relations. The 
Word of God is a perfect well of faith 
and practice. Politicians and Christians— 
would not that be a kind of two-fold divis- 
ion of our people? ‘‘He is a pelitician”—is 
not that a reason for not expecting any- 
thing distinctively Christian? But is not 
government to be for the people and by 
the people? Then the people should do it, 
and do it Cbristianly. They ought to be 
told this, and helped to conscientiousness. 
They are to render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s. But, alas! they leave 
Cesar to the politicians. Poor Cesar! 

4. Socialism is another and kindred de- 
partment of human life into which the 
Church must look. There is a real, true, 
and awful socialism. There is an un- 

sound, unscriptural, unsafe socialism. Its 
adherents believe, or affect to believe, that 
the chief end of God and of his people is 
to secure a good time for them, irrespec- 





tive of the way in which they themselves 
manage. The language of men on this 
line of effort needs to be corrected. Min- 
isters may well tell their people that they 
are capitalists. The green grocer is a 
capitalist to his messenger. He can de- 
nounce the railroad capitalist, and his 
messenger can denounce him. The man 
who sets up a carriage office on a sum of 
$1,000, is a capitalist tothe drivers as truly 
as the great railroad employers; and yet 
both the one and the other wil] sometimes 
rail against the latter as an exceptional, 
peculiar, and rather hateful chap. The 
‘‘Sermon on the Mount” covers a good 
deal of ground trodden by socialism. It 
is not meant that pastors are to preach 
political economy; but they can expound 
this sermon. Its ethical features are loudly 
applauded by many, who would be none 
the worse for the candid and careful study 
of the doctrinal elergents it also contains. 

5. There is another ‘‘ism” of which, 
notwithstanding the dislike some feel to 
its discussion, we have a word to say— 
namely, Romanism. Its adherents are only 
a tenth of our population; but we have 
debts to them. We owe them the Gospel. 
And it is the interest of the Churches to 
pay this debt. We have no right to allow 
the claims of Rome to pass unchallenged, 
and so to attract new adherents. There 
are drafts on the public resources by Rome 
which have no busis in right, and do no 
good, but evil. The strengthening of the 
interests of Rom is attended with some 
peril. Its adherents are a unit in things 
political, or crm be practically made so; 
and there is ample evidence in history that 
a small third section—by its adherence 
able to keep in power one or other of rival 
parties—may secure objects to which on 
its merits it has no claim. There is no 
fear of the system dominating the United 
States. Granted; but along way on this 
side of dominating, a power may do much 
to irritate, annoy, and weaken. A run- 
down system may nct in itself be alarm- 
ing, but an illness coming on the top of it 
might be serious indeed. Though malaria 
may not prove a fatal malady to a man, yet 
common-sense tells him to keep, if ‘possi- 
ble, out of its neighborhood. 


6. One peculiarity of our age is the rapid 
increase of ‘‘ societies” outside the Church 
—i.e., under no definite management by any 
Church, but dependent practiciily; on the 
money of Ckurch people, and doing work 
which the Churches ought to do. There 
are forms of effort that touch civil matters 
and call for legislation where action of this 
kind is needful; but to keep young men 
pure in language and in life, to aid the 
poor, to help the tempted to resist tempta- 
tion, the Church is a divinely appointed 
society*for these very things. One of two 
things it is sound policy to do: (a.) either 
do this work by Church agencies, or (d.) 
acquire what men in trade would call a 
‘*vontrolling interest” in the societies. 
Suppose a group of people in the parish in 
which Dr. A. has been installed—to preach 
the Gospel, visit the sick, and, with the 
deacons, aid the poor—should organize a 
society to secure the visiting of the sick, 
set about raising the money among the 
people, get a paid secretary and agent, 
with a corpsof honorary officers; who does 
not see that, sooner or later, there would 
be trouble and loss somewhere in Dr. A.’s 
congregation? But a process on lines par- 
allel to these is going on in many direc- 
tions, and ‘‘prevention is better than 
cure.” 

There is a kind of patriotism which, as 
far as possible, the Christian people of the 
land should encourage; apatriotism which 
does not care for swords and guns, but for 
deep respect and sense of propriety. With- 
out detailed description the idea may be 
conveyed to a reflecting reader. How 
would you like, as a visitor to European 
capitals, to hear of second-rate caterers to 
the public saying: ‘‘Come, let’s go to the 
United States. Those Yankees have lots 
of dollars, and they don’t know much’’? 

In suggesting the foregoing as matters 
forreflection, and, if they or any of them 
seem proper, for action—we do not mean, 
fora moment, that they should be in the 
way of, or substitutes for the Church’s great 
work—/. ¢.,witnessing for Christ, bringing 
men to him, and building them up on him, 








NEW YEAR’S IN THE NORTH- 
LAND. 


BY LIEUT. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 





Far away in the frigid zone, with its 
endless fields of winter, ice, and snow, 
there is nothing new at this dreary season 
but the New Year itself, as it is ushered in 
on the 1st of January. It might be interest- 
ing to tell my readers of THE JNDEPENDENT 
how this holiday, so well known to us at 
home, was spent in that cheerless clime. 

Wherever a person may spend his New 
Year’s Day, pole or at in tropics, it is always 
one, more than any other day in the year, 
when thoughts as to the future are liable to 
come to a contemplative mind; and as every 
one visiting the Arctic has some main 
object to accomplish, and get away—if the 
fates are propitious and allow him to re- 
turn—this will be the day when the Arctic 
traveler will scan his prospects most 
thoughtfully, and wonder what a year will 
have in store for him. 

Then, to follow up the usual idea con- 
cerning this holiday, and the bleak, dismal 
character of the Arctic winter, it will be 
natural to expect a dissertation on my 
thoughts, during my two winters in the 
Northland, as I was housed up in the little 
snow-huts of the Eskimo; for so I lived 
when in that country. But, if such are the 
ideas of my readers, I am going to disap- 
point them; for the good and sufficient 
reason that I spent both of my New Year’s 
Days out-of-doors traveling; the first time 
with a single sledge and plenty of provis- 
ions, but four or five days’ journey from 
hcme, while on the second I was with a 
large party, two or three months’ hard 
journey from home, in North Hudson’s 
Bay, having three sledges, and as food of 
many months,for brute and human—sixty- 
seven in all—only such game as we could 
kill from day to day. Such surroundings 
are not good for dry dissertations, on 
abstruse futurities, but splendid for cold 
facts on the more interesting points in the 
physical domain. 

New Year’s Day, 1879, was a beautiful 
one, clear as a bell; and, though the sun 
was in sight but little over an hour, it 
looked bright enough during that short 
time to allow me to absorb enough cheer- 
fulness from its warm beams to do for the 
next twenty-three. It was doubly comfort- 
ing, indeed; for we had been struggling 
through three or four days of the most 
abominable weather the last of December, 
sledging northward to find a pass through 
a range of mountains known to exist about 
a hundred miles further in that direction; 
and which we wanted to examine before 
trusting to get through the coming spring 
on our main sledge journey to the Arctic 
Sea. So, when the 1st of January broke, 
clear and cold, our spirits arose as those in 
the thermometer went down; and, hoping 
that the bright day was prophetic of the 
coming year, we trudged on with light 
hearts. I had hoped to make about fifteen 
miles that day; for, although we had but 
about an hour’s sun in sight, there was so 
long a twilight just before and after the 
short day that we could have done so 
easily, if it had been taken full advantage 
of. But Toolooah, my sledge-driver, saw 
a number of reindeer on the distant hills; 
and one might as well argue with the rein- 
deer not to run away when they saw the 
hunter approaching as to argue with the 
Eskimo himself not to pursue them, if he 
once gets his eyes upon them. Thus acouple 
of hours were lost; and when the day 
is less than two hours long, this cuts into 
it in rather huge proportions, leaving only 
the day’s dregs or fading twilight in which 
to reach our camp. Toolooah got some 
reindeer, however; and we gave the dogs 
such a royal feed as they had not had fora 
week before; so that there were some of 
the party enjoying New Year’s to our posi- 
tive knowledge. Near where the reindeer 
were secured was a pretty little lake; and 
on its shores we went into camp—that is, 
built our small snow-hut, spread the rein- 
deer-skins on the snow bed, put a score of 
two-pound chunks of reindeer-meat in the 
stone kettle simmering over the stone lamp, 
ate a half a pound apiece frozen, and 
stretched ourselves out in our little white 
houses, chattering away like so many 
monkeys in the tropics, instead of sedate 
people inthe other zone. I was the only 





white man in the party; but I knew enough 
of the Eskimo language, by constant life in 
their midst, to carry on a limited conversa- 
tion with my companions, all of whom 
were anxious to teach me its peculiar tech- 
nicalities, but all of which I was far from 
mastering, even when I left their country, 
nearly two years later. 


This same place had been an autumn 
hunting-camp of Toolooah’s; and here was 
where he had a number of reindeer caches, 
or in-nook sook, in their language. In the 
summer and fall months these caches are 
simply made by piling huge stones over the 
carcass of the Arctic deer ;and,unless a polar 
bear, with his stupendous strength, comes 
along, the wolves and foxes seldom make 
a successful assault on these hyperborean 
meat-safes. There is one enemy, however, 
which I ought to mention—the wolverine— 
which, though no larger than a wolf, has 
enormous strength, and easily tears to 
pieces any cache the Eskimo can construct, 
having a power, for his size, that is abso- 
lutely phenomenal, and that I would be 
likely to question if I heard of it among 
most Indians; but these particular Eskimo 
draw so little on their imagination that I 
think their stories, in the main, are true. 
They say there is absolutely no security 
from its attacks; but its scarcity makes 
its raids infrequent, and seldom of a gen- 
erally destructive character. In the winter 
time, when most of the stores are buried 
under the snows, the in-nook-sook is made of 
snow put over the meat and converted into 
ice by the application of water, which 
makes it hard for most of the wild animals 
to scratch through, besides having the ad- 
ditional advantage of destroying the scent, 
which allures so many of them to the spot. 
Our frozen reindeer meat for our New 
Year’s dinner was some that had been 
killed by Toolooah over two months before; 
but, having been frozen from the day it was 
put away in the little stone cache, it was ap- 
parently as fresh and sweet, and much more 
tender than the hams that were put back 
inits place and that had been secured that 
day. In fact, I have eaten re‘~4*rr meat 
in April and May that hadb _ ic: . 
September and October, and ti udu veen 
frozen all this while; and it was as fresh 
and tender as any steak or roast just from 
the butcher’s block. The rest of our New 
Year’s dinner was made up of simple civi- 
lized food, the Eskimo enjoying, with pro- 
fuse grunts of satisfaction, the hot coffee 
and boiled hard-bread generously mixed 
with molasses, both on the bread and in 
the coffee. 

The second New Year’s Day, or in 1880, 
was spent not far from Back’s Great Fish 
River, on the high rolling ground between 
that large Arctic stream and North Hud- 
son’s Bay. We had been traveling up this 
river on our way home to North Hudson’s 
Bay, intending to leave its level bed at the 
nearest point to that great sheet of water; 
but, not finding the sledging as good‘as we 
had expected for so level a way, and all 
the game well back inland from the river, 
we abandoned it much earlier than we in- 
tended—in the last days in December, in 
fact—and struck straight across the un- 
known country to our old home among the 
Iwillik Eskimo of North Hudson’s Bay. 
January ist found us about two days, or 
twenty miles, away from the river. The 
thermometer had been frightfully low dur- 
ing the holidays, and from the way it 
crawled down toward the bulb, it seemed 
as if that must be its home, and it was as 
anxious as any of us to spend its holi- 
days there. There was no time after 
Christmas that it was warmer than sixty 
degrees below zero, and oftentimes as low 
as minus sixty-eight degrecs; it culminat- 
ing, however, into the coldest day we had 
on the trip, two days after New Year’s, or 
January 3d, when the alcohol ther- 
mometer 
below zero, or 103 degrees below the 
freezing point, a day on whicb, J might add, 
we made some ten or twelve miles toward 
home. January ist gave us minus 68 de- 
grees, as we stuck our noses out of the 
snow-hut to take a iook at the weather and 
the thermometer; and we were glad enough 
to pull them back again after a most hur- 
ried but ample investigation thereof. But 
there was no use stopping our traveling on 
account of its heing cold, an impediment 
which, to the Eskimo, amounts to nothing 
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with their reindeer clothing and snow- 
houses, if the day be favorable in other re- 
spects; and so it was with us on our New 
Year’s Day, quiet, clear and cold. Our 
breakfast was the same that we had had for 
six months past, boiled reindeer meat; but 
in the past we had had plenty of the rein- 
deer fat or tood-noo to go with it; but just 
now, with the razor-ejged weather fully 
upon us, when we especially wanted it to 
keep warm, it was all gone; and we felt its 
loss keenly. But, worst of all, our poor 
dogs suffered severely from the lack of 
fatty food while doing their hard work at the 
sledges over the rosin-like snow crust which 
always accompanies these extreme depres- 
sions of temperature. The reindeer meat 
we were getting now was thin, blue and 
stringy, and would not compare with that 
of the same animal in the fall. Then the 
meat is marbled with fat, and great thick 
coatings of suet are found on the loins of 
tne Arctic deer, from two to two and a half 
fect long, a foot wide and three to four 
inches thick, which is stripped from the 
carcass by the Eskimo hunter, and saved 
for winter food; but we had all expected to 
be home by the ist of January, and our sup- 
ply of tood-noo was regulated accordingly, 
much to our discomfiture in this terrible 
cold. During the worst weather of winter 
the natives give their dogs a good supply 
of walrus and seal blubber, along with their 
regular feeding of walrus meat and thick 
hide, both cf which are very fat, so tnat 
they have an umple stock of inside fuel, and 
can readily curl up under the walls of the 
snow-houses and enjoy an afternoon nap 
with the thermometer showing a hundred 
degrees below the freezing point. 

We had gone s)me five or six miles on 
our way when we came to fresh tracks of 
reindeer crcssing our route, on a hilly 
ridge, and as in the valley beyond, along- 
side a lake where water could be-had by 
digging through the ice, was a snow house, 
made by a sledge-party of the expedition 
one or two days ahead (we often strung 
out in this manner to two and three parties 
to increase our chances of getting game), 
5 ywined to camp there to save the 
tic. ¢g@f making another snow-house, 
and, while we were getting things fixed at 
our new abode, Toolvoah would follow the 
reindeer tracks to try and secure their more 
desirable makers. During this intensely 
low temperature the musk oxen and rein- 
deer of the country can be seen by the fog 
banks made by their breath at quite con- 
sirerable distances; four and five miles 
distant if there is no air stirring to carry 
these vapors away. In about an hour and 
a half Toolooah returned to get the sledge 
to bring in the carcasses of a couple of 
reindeer he had killed, and to c!ean up his 
gun a little to prevent its working badly, 
by which he had lost another enimal that 
day. The least bit of o11 about the lock or 
working parts of a breech-loading gun dur- 
ng such low temperature is fatal to its 
working properly, and the greatest care 
must be taken to keep it clear of these 
necessary lubricants when the temperature 
is much warmer. Nor must a gun be 
brought into a snow-house; for, though the 
temperature is just a little bit lower than 
freezing in it, if brought from a tempera- 
ture of minus sixty-five to seventy it will 
smoke like a burning stick, and so rust in 
a little while that it will not work. 

Toolooah returned late at night with the 
two reindeer carcasses, the only mishap 
he had had being a broken bone shoe 
of the sledge runner. ‘This is made 
of whalebone, and is used to hold a 
shoeing of ice on the under or bear- 
ing surfece of the sledge, and on 
this it will slip along with half the power 
that would be otherwise required. With- 
out Eskimo to ice our sledge rupners we 
would probably have spent the remainder 
of our New Year’s Days in the Arctic for 
an indefinite period, as far as making a 
sucecssfu! retreat out of there is concerned. 
The hides were so frozen to the animals 
that it was hard work to strip them off; 
but, that soon being done, they were cut up 
and their hams put away in the little store- 
house of snow alongside, and the remainder 
fed to the expectant and hungry dogs 
outside, who licked their chops and blinked 
their eyesin a ‘*Happy New Year” style, 
while the cook put in extra rations of rein- 
Jeer meat in the little stone kettle which 





simmered away a New Year’s ode, not very 
melodious or musical, but withal extreme- 
ly cheerful under the circumstances. 

New York City. 


BULGARIA AND SERVIA. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 











AnotuErR act has been played in the 
Bulgarian tragedy, and one which, if right- 
ly understood, brings to light the true na- 
ture of the events now occurring 1n the Bal- 
kan Peninsula. It is really a conflict be- 
tween Eastern and Western ideas of liberty 
and human rights. We Americans boast 
sometimes that we have transformed the 
world by teaching men the true meaning of 
liberty. This boast is not without some 
foundation, and Western Europe ‘s essen- 
tially in sympathy with us in regard to the 
rights of man; but the governments of 
Eastern Europe are just about where they 
were at the beginning of this century. The 
people are to some extent enlightened, es- 
pecially in Germany and in some portions 
of Austria-Hungary; but the governments 
are the same that divided Poland and es- 
tablished the Holy Alliance. There is a 
form of constitutional government in Ger- 
many and Austria; but there is no real 
recognition of the rights of the people. Bis- 
marck is agreat statesman, and Austria has 
two or three very able men; but they have 
no conception of what we hold to be the first 
principles of liverty. Russia is still farther 
from a recognition of these principles. She 
recognizes no other right than might, and 
her appeal is always to brute force. I have 
Lo wish to attack or criticise these govern- 
ments. They would probably consider 
what I have said of them as complimentary ; 
but no one can understand the course of 
events in the East who does not have in 
mind the essential difference between their 
ideas and ours. 

To the three Empires the Balkan Penin- 
sula is another Poland. I have seen no- 
where, in the acts of these governments, or 
in their official papers, any recognition of 
the idea that the Bulgarians have any right 
to control their own destiny. On the con- 
trary, this idea is treated as a joke at one 
time, and as impertinence at another, and 
again as an insult to Europe. 

The attack of Servia upon Bulgaria grew 
out of this feeling on the part of the Em- 
pires. King Milan, of Servia, is nothing 
but a puppet in the hands of Austria. The 
Servians had no grievance against Bul- 
garia, and, if left to themselves, would 
never have attacked her; but they armed at 
the instigation of Austria, who advanced 
the necessary funds. When the Conference 
was at a deadlock on account of the oppo- 
sition of England, Servia was pushed for- 
ward to bring the Bulgarians to terms. 
There was never a more unjustifiable and 
iniquitous war; but the result was supposed 
to be certain. 

The Bulgarian army was disorganized. 
The Emperor of Russia had suddenly de- 
prived it of all its officers above the rank 
of lieutenant, although a few of these 
had been promoted to be captains two 
months before. It was badly armed and 
equipped. Such as it was, it was nearly 
all in Eastern Rumelia. King Milan de- 
clared war suddenly, and announced to the 
world that he would be in Sofia the next 
Sunday to celebrate a Ze Dewm; that he 
would annex a fourth of Bulgaria, and ex- 
act a large indemnity besides. He had a 
hundred thousand men, well equipped, with 
experienced officers and an elaborate plan 
of attack. In all that part of Bulgaria 
there were not more than 10,000 men scat- 
tered over the country in small detach- 
ments. One division of the Servians 
marched on Widdin, only a few hours from 
the frontier, and with but a small garrison, 
The rest of the army marched on Sofia in 
three divisions. 

It was a cruel blow to Bulgaria; but that 
did not trouble the Empires who know 
nothing of the Balkan Peninsula, except 
that they are playing a mighty game be- 
tween themselves for the possession of it. 
Bulgaria had deranged all their game, and 
must be crushed. 

But Bulgaria and her Prince rose to the 
occasion. The scattered garrisons fought 
like heroes, and delayed the advance of the 
Servians. The troops in Eastern Rumelia, 


under the lead of Prince Alexander, who 





comes of a family of soldiers, but who 
had never seen any service himself, 
marched forty miles: a day for two days, 
and on the third went into action, after a 
march of twenty miles through the snow. 
The advance of the Servians was checked 
at the town of Slivnitza. 

And then this army, without officers, 
under the command of a Prince who was 
fighting his first battle, took the offensive 
—against superior numbers. The conflict 
was a terrible one, and lasted two days; 
but the Bulgarians won, and won with the 
bayonet. During these two days they 
charged upon the Servian lines again and 
again, and always with success. King 
Milan fled, and his army was swept back 
in confusion to the frontier. They made 
a determined stand at the Servian town of 
Pirot; but by this time the Bulgarians had 
collected 50,000 men, and they took the 
town by storm. 

The attack upon Widdin met with the 
same fate. It utterly failed. In less than 
two weeks the war was over, and, but for 
the interference of Austria to save her 
protégé, Prince Alexander might have 
dictated his own terms of peace at the 
Servian capital. Enrope has not yet re- 
covered from her astonishment at this un- 
expected result. This ‘‘upstart Prince” 
turns out to be a hero and a great general, 
and these despised Bulgarians prove to be 
men who not only know their rights, but 
know how to maintain them. Their cour- 
age and steadiness as soldiers has not been 
surpassed in Europe. They may not be 
able to resist the Empires, but they will 
never again be spoken of with contempt. 

The losses have been heavy. It is said 
at Belgrade that the Servians lost a fifth of 
their army. There are now 2,000 wounded 
at Sofia; among them some of the gradu- 
ates of Robert College. Captain Marinoff, 
who was killed while leading the Prince’s 
regiment at the last charge at Slivnitza, was 
one of the most promising of these gradu- 
ates, and a special favorite of the Prince. 
All this sacrifice of life was needless, and 
this blood rests upon Austria and Russia; 
but, so far as Bulgaria is concerned, it has 
pot been shed in vain. It has won for her 
the respect and sympathy of the world. 
Even the Czar has not dared to pass it over 
in silence. He has issued a decree in hon- 
or of the Bulgarian army. It must be re- 
membered that, of the 150,000 men now 
under arms in Bulgaria and Eastern Ru- 
melia,the majority are volunteers, and that 
they are mostly supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the people. It is not East- 
ern ideas of civilization and liberty, but 
Western, that have inspired this uprising 
of the people. 

This attempt of the Empires having 
failed, they are now bringing all their in- 
fluence to bear upon the Turks to force them 
to march into Eastern Rumelia, anddo for 
them what Servia failed to do. Nothing 
could be more contrary to the interests of 
Turkey; but, so long as the three Empires 
act together, she does not dare to resist out- 
right. She is yielding one step at atime, 
and to-day is sending a Turkish Commis- 
sioner to Philippopolis to try to frighten 
the people into submission. This will fail, 
and then the 60,000 troops now massed 
upon the frontier will follow, unless the 
Sultan musters courage to resist, as Eng- 
land is urging him to do. It need not be 
said that allthis is contrary to the Treaty of 
Berlin, which the Empires profess to hold 
in such highregard. Meanwhile, however, 
Prince Alexander and his army occupy a 
part of Servia. The Servians alone cannct 
drive him out; and it is believed that Russia 
will never consent to Austria’s doing it. She 
has allowed Austria to play her own game 
thus far, in the hope of crushing Bulgaria, 
but, in spite of all this show of harmony, 
Austria and Russia are deadly enemies, 
only kept back from open war by the fear of 
Germany; and as the very prize for which 
they are contending is this Balkan Penin- 
sula, there must be a limit to their co-oper- 
ation against Bulgaria. The moment this 
ceases, the union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia will become easy; for the Turks 
are not opposed toit. To attain this end 
is the object of Prince Alexander’s invasion 
of Servia. 

Many of the statesmen of Europe believe 
that all this will end with a great European 
war inthe spring, They think that noth. 





ing can any longer postpone the appeal to 
arms between Austria and Russia. If the 
Turks occupy Eastern Rumelia, or if the 
question remains unsettled through the 
winter, this result is not improbable. It is 
greatly to be feared. But it is to be hoped 
that some means may yet be found to sat- 
isfy the just demand of the Bulgarians 
without such a conflict between the Em- 
pires as would result in war. This is my 
present expectation. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE, Dec. 5th, 1885. 


THE GREAT QUESTIONS. 


BY ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D. 








“* What man of you, having a hundred sheep, and 
having lost one of them, doth not leave the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness, and goafter that which 
is lost until he find it?” 


He made this appeal to those who mur- 
mured because he received sinners and ate 
with them. If he hadnot received sinners, 
he must have eaten alone. Now the ques- 
tion comes to us. How do we answer it? 
If you had a hundred sheep, and lost one, 
would you leave the ninety and nine and 
go after that which was lost? You have 
no sheep. If you had ten houses, and one 
was on fire, would you leave the nine and 
care forthe one? If you had five children, 
and one of them was sick, would you leave 
the four to save the life of the one? If you, 
a woman, had ten pieces of silver, and lost 
One, would you leave the ten, and light a 
lamp and sweep the house, and seek 
diligently until you found it? If we 
answer ‘‘ yes,” then we approve the feel- 
ing and action of the Lord, as he has pre- 
sented them in the question now before us. 
We would seek the one. He sought the 
one. So Jacob, with ten sons, sorrowed for 
the two who were taken from him, and 
could not let one of the ten leave him. So 
David, with his house and his kingdom, 
mourned over his son and cried, with a bit- 
ter cry: ‘‘ Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

When Coleridge walked one morning on 
the shore, he found the men talking of 
some fishermen who had risked their lives 
in an attempt to save a boy who was 
drowning. He said: ‘1 don’t know why 
it was they did it, but, sir, we have a 
nature toward one another.” Yes, and 
that nature impels us to seek and to save 
one who is lost. It was so to him who 
came to scek and to save, who has de- 
scribed his work in this question of the 
shepherd and the sheep. 

The relation between the shepherd and 
his sheep in the East was very close. They 
were friends. They shared their life. He 
called the sheep by name, and led them 
out. They knew his voice and followed 
him; but a stranger they would not 
follow. He gathered them within the 
fold at night. He took them to green pas- 
tures and by still waters. He carried the 
lambs in his bosom. It would sometimes 
happen that one would stray away from 
him. It would be hard for a sheep to find 
his way back; for he would lack the sagac- 
ity which would guide his return. He 
would be in constunt peril; for he would 
lack the ability to defend himself against 
his enemies. Then would the shepherd 
leave those who were safe, and go after the 
one which was lost until he found it. How 
simple and life like is this picture of the 
shepherd—of the Gaod Shepherd! 

Our Lord had no sheep. He was not a 
shepherd like David. But bis sheep were 
men and women, boys and girls. They 
had wandered and were lost. For them 
he went out, seeking to save. Does it seem 
that he was too great for this? That, while 
a man might well seek his sheep, the Lord 
would take so much pains? Ah! because 
he is so great he is the more sure to seek 
his sheep. His greater love makes the 
search more certain. To seek and to save 
is ‘* just like him.” Remember, too, that 
they were not sheep he sought, but souls; 
the children of his Father, with endless 
years before them—he will seek them; for 

“The love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind; 
Aud the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” 
The Lord, in this question, speaks of the 
sheep as lost. Who has lost it? The souls 
whom Christ is seeking—who has lost 
them? God has lost them. Heaven has 
lostthem, Truth and Right have lost them. 
Life has lost them. They have lost them. 
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selves. It is a fearful word, whose hope- 
less accents move our hearts. ‘‘The ship 
is lost.” ‘‘ The child islost.” ‘‘ The life is 
lost.” How heavy is the sound of the 
word! What depths of meaning were in it 
when it came from the lips, from the heart 
of divine compassion: ‘* That which is lost.” 

We have wandered from God. We have 
turned from Heaven. We have left the 
right for the wrong. We have failed with 
our life. It was his own word—lost. He 
came to seek and to save that which was 
lost. For this he left Heaven and its an- 
gels. He left its glory and delight. He 
came into the world; he lay in the manger; 
he walked among men; he took on himself 
their sicknesses and sorrows. He removed 
the signs of death—blindness, palsy, lep- 
rosy, death; he gave his life in ministry to 
others; he told men of God and his love; 
he told them of life and blesseduess; he 
gave them God’s promises; he begged them 
to return—the wandering children—to the 
loving, waiting Father; he brought love, 
mercy, grace to them, and begged them to 
come to him and be saved; he promised to 
save them: ‘‘I give eternal life.” He said: 
‘*Come unto me and live.” Still he is say- 
ing this. We hear it in his own words. 
It is spoken by his friends in his name. It 
is the part of friendship for us to repeat his 
message of love, and to call the wandering 
sheep to the Shepherd, the lost soul to the 
Saviour. 

At length, friend, we are found. 
Christ has come tous. We hear him, see 
him. He has come to us where we are, 
and we are found. But this purable of 
our Lord does not end with ‘* found.” 
‘*When he hath found it, he layeth it on 
his shoulders.” This must be added to 
the finding. Hasit been? With many of 
us who are here this hus been done. Is it 
80 with all? Here is the first element of 
uncertainty. Lost, sought, found; all is 
sure thus far. Shall we be laid on his 
shoulders and carried to his home? It is 
for us to say. If we were sheep, he could 
easily lift us up and bear us away. Change 
the illustration a little. Suppose it is a 
bird which he has lost, sought, found. 
Can he put his hand upon it? As he 
reaches out his hand, the bird flutters, 
spreads its wings, soars beyond his reach, 
further into the thicket, higher into the 
threatening clouds. 


We are like the bird. We can fly from 
him if we will. We can let him take us 
and carry us into life, to Heaven, to God. 
If we will consent, he will take us in his 
hand; and we shall be safe, saved. ‘‘ No 
one shall snatch them out of my hand.” 
You have seen a child try to unclasp a 
man’s fingers to get the treasure hidden 
within. How the child toiled, and how 
vainly, to lift one finger, and to hold it 
while she raised another! How safe was 
the prize the man held in his strong grasp! 
So it is when Jesus holds us. We lie in 
his hand, and no one can ever open the 
hand and take us away. O, friends! dear 
friends! let him take usin his hand and 
hold us in safety and quiet, and hold us 
forever! 

There is much more to be said. Our 
Lord was not content with tbis presenta- 
tion of his work. He enlarged it and said: 
‘*T am the Good Shepherd. The Good Shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep.” In 
seeking, finding, s&ving, he dies fur the 
sheep. The picture is very plain. It is 
easy to understand what he has done for 
us, if we will let him show us. We let 
others explain Christ’s work, and they con- 
fuse us. When we are wiiling to let him 
explain and illustrate it, all is clear. Here 
are the elements which enter into his re- 
demption. Here is the atonement as he 
presents it to men and children. Could 
anything be plainer? We have the sheep 
away from the fold. We see the wolf 
creeping stealthily toward it. Then be- 
tween the sheep and the wolf comes the 
shepherd. Tbe wolf kills the shepherd, and 
the sheep is saved. ‘*I am the Good Shep- 
herd. The Good Shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep.” This has he done for us. 
He has died for us. To save our life he 
gave his own. Let us fasten our eyes, our 
heart, upon this simple picture of his work, 
till we see what he has done, till we say 

“I was a wandering sheep”; 
“* Jesus my shepherd is”; 
"Twas He that loved my soul.” 


Here 
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Now, risen from the dead, with all the 
meaning and power of his death in him, he 
reaches down to us the arms which were 
nailed to the Cross, that he may lay us on 
his shoulder. Will we let him take us up 
and carry us home rejoicing? He stretches 
out the hand which was pierced with the 
nail, that he may hold usin his strong, 
loving grasp. How secure are they who 
are clasped in this bleeding hand! O, 
Saviour, my Shepherd, take me into thy 
hand! Surely we believe the word of one 
who has died for us! We need his love; 
we trust his grace; gladly, quickly, lov- 
ingly we let him take us to himself. 

A few years ago I was on a fair island 
which lies off our northern cuast; and one 
Sunday noon, asI returned from the little 
church where I had spoken in the Good 
Shepherd’s name to a few scattered sheep, 
I went into a fisherman’s cottage to rest. 
It was a plain room where I waited; but 
there hung on the wall a little picture 
which was very precious to the old man 
and his wife. There were two vessels, and 
one was upon therocks. Between the 
vessels was a small boat with two young 
men. The sea was very rough; but the 
boat was struggling desperately toward the 
wreck. The old fisherman pointed to the 
boat and said: ‘*That’s my boy.” Then 
he told me the story. I wish I could tell 
it to you. A vessel had driven onthe rocks 
in a storm, and washopelessly lost. It was 
the old story—not ‘the old, old story”— 
the story of death, not of life. The other 
vessel had gone out in a blind desire to do 


something. A long way off from the 
wreck she stopped and watched. That was 
all; and it wasn’t very much. But the 
men dared venture no further. It would 


be life for life; and they were not great 
enough for that. ‘‘ My boy said, ‘ Cap’n, 
I’m going to try to save those men.’ And 
the Uap’n said: ‘ Nelson, if you do, you'll 
be drownded.’ And my boy said: ‘Cap’p, 
I’m not thinkin’ of bein’ drownded; but 
I’m thinkin’ of savin’ those men.’ So 
he and a shipmate took the boat 
and went to the wreck. And they 
saved every man who was there. And my 
boy said: *It seemed to me as if the sea 
was smoother where the boat went than it 
was all around it.’ And I said, ‘ Nelson, 
that was God.’ And he said, ‘I think it 
was, Father.’” I wish I could tell you the 
story as I heard it from that lonely, gray- 
haired fisherman, that Sunday noon; the 
tale of his boy’s heroism, sanctified by the 
boy’s death, not long after, when he was 
lost at sea, and there was no one to save 
him. But 1 ask you now, if you were one 
of those same men, and Nelson Mitchell 
should tell you anything, would you not 
believe him? If he should make you a 
promise, would you not trust him? If he 
should ask your thought, your love, your 
service, would he not receive them? If he 
brought you a message from your Father, 
would you not hear it? If you had wan- 
dered from your Father, and he came 
through death to tell you that your Father 
was waiting, longing to have you come 
home, would you not come? And if Nel- 
son Mitchell promised to take you home in 
the boat which had saved you, you would 
92. 

The Son of God has come for us. 
sought us and died for us. He has found 
us. We will believe in him and rest in his 
love, and love him while, with rejoicing, he 
carries us home. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE ELDER EDDA—THE BIBLE 
OF GERMANIC PAGANISM. 


BY HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 








Tue world owes a large debt of gratitude 
to the Icelandic priest, Saemund, the 
Learned, who, in the eleventh century, col- 
lected the expiring lays of Germanic pagan- 
ism. While the Christian priests of Ger- 
many destroyed with frantic zeal every 
relic and monument of the faith they came 
to supplant, this large-minded Icelander 
saw the poetic and historical value of the old 
national traditions; and it is due to his en- 
lightened interest that we possess to-day a 
tolerably complete knowledge of the relig- 
ion which our forefathers professed before 
their conversion to Obristianity. Saemund 
belonged to a rich and celebrated family, 
and was, in his youth, sent abroad to study 





at French and German Universities. Like 
most men who, during the Middle Ages, 
were in advance of their times, he was sus- 
pected of practicing the Black Arts and 
being in league with the Devil. He was 
consecrated as priest in 1076 or 1078, and 
while preaching the Gospel of Christ, de- 
voted his long and laborious life to the col- 
lection of the remnants of the religion of 
Odin and Thor. 

The Elder Edda, or Saemund’s Edda, has 
been called the Bible of Germanic pagan- 
ism; and there is a certain aptness in the 
name. It is a series of old Norse lays, 
dating, some as far back as the sixth cen- 
tury, and others probably from the seventh 
and eighth. Some are pure rhapsodies, 
some of an epic character, containing 
coherent narratives: and again others con- 
ist of ethical precepts for the conduct of 
life. It has been the fashion to claim 
for these dim gropings of the primitive 
imagination a high degree of profund- 
ity and wisdom; but I confess that I 
have no sympathy with that vague mysti- 
cism which regards mythologies as rem- 
nants or corruptions of some lost revela- 
tion, and finds allegories of deep meaning 
in the rhapsodies of the simple wor- 
shiper of the elements. No nation can 
anticipate its own development, and 
utter precocious wisdom before it has 
reached its maturity. But poetical beauty 
the songs of the Edda often do contain. 
There is a delightful freshness of feeling in 
many of them, and a vague exaltation of 
language and imagery, which approaches 
the sublime. The poet, laboring with a 
kind of misty inspiration, cries out in rude 
and abrupt verse, unrolling vast. dim vis- 
iont, which vanish and are followed by 
others, wilder and more ecstatic. 

The opening lay, which is the oldest and 
most valuable of all, isthe ‘* Voluspa”— i. e., 
‘** The Sibyl’s Prophecy.” Vala, the Sibyl. 
who has been fostered among the Yotuns 
or Titans of the primeval world, and whose 
large vision rosms over the infinite ex 
panses of time and space, rises from the 
unknown deep to proclaim to gods and 
men the origin of the world, its destruction, 
and the creation of the new heaven and the 
new earth. She begins impressively with 
a solemn invocation: 

* Silence I ask 
Of beings all, 
Of Heimdal’s sons, 
Great and small. 
Wilt thou, All father, 
That I unfold 
The tales of old 
The first [ remember? 
In the morning of ages 
Did Ymer live. 
No sand was then, nor sea 
Nor cooling billows. 
Earth there was none, 
Nor vaulted heavens; 


A fathomless guif 
And nowhere grass.” 


The last line is exceedingly naive, and 
has almost the effect of an anticlimax. 
But such transitions from the lofty to the 
trivial are frequent throughout the Edda, 
and are, therefore, characteristic. But. to 
proceed; in this fathomless gulf, between 
the two worlds—Niflheim, the world of 
mist—and Muspelheim, the world of fire— 
lay the giant Ymer, formed by the union 
of the fiery wind from Muspelheim with 
the frozen mists from Niflheim, The melt- 
ing hoartrost soon became animated, dy the 
might of him who sent the heat, and a cow 
was created, named Audhumbla. From 
her udder flowed forth four rivers of milk 
which fed the giant Ymer. She licked 
the frost from the stones,and the hair of a 
man appeared. The second day she licked 
again, and the head of the man became 
visible; and on the third day the mano was 
complete. This first man was named 
Bure, and he was fair to benold and 
mighty of limb. In the meanwhile from 
the arm-pits of Ymer had sprung a 
boy and a girl; and the inference is that 
this girl must have become  Bure’s 
wife, as it is told that he had a son named 
Bar, who again had three sons. Odin, Vile, 
and Ve (Spirit, Will and Holiness). These 
three slew the giant Ymer, and made'them- 
selves the rulers of the world which they 
created. Out of Ymer’s skull they made 
the vaulted sky; and his brain became 
drifting clouds, bis bones mountains, his 
flesh the fertile earth, his hair the forests, 
and his blood the rivers and the oceans. 





The worms which the heat bred in Ymer’s 
dead body became gnomes (or dwarfs) who, 
until this day, live under the earth and can- 
not endure the light of the sun. But four 
of them, named East, West, North and 
South, were stationed by Odin at the four 
corners of the earth, and were charged to 
support Ymer’s skull—the vault of the sky 
—upon their shoulders. The race of men 
was created by the three gods out of trees, 
and the first pair were named Ask and Em- 
bla, meaning Ash and Elm. From them 
all mankind are descended. 

After having thus explained the past, the 
Sibyl proceeds to account for the world’s 
preservation, and to foretell itz future. She 
speaks of the ash, Ygdrasil, the wo1ld-tree, 
which is apparently more a symbol of bu- 
man existence than a literal conception. 
Thus sings the Vala: 

“T know a mighty ash, 
Ygdrasil its name 
Its stately trunk sprinkled 
With shining waters, 
Thence drop the dews 
In the dales that fall, 
Bright it blooms ever 
O’er the burn of Urd.” 

Under this tree are seated the three 
Norns or goddesses of Fate—Urd, Verdande, 
and Skuld—meaning, Past, Present and 
Future—who cut in tablets the fates of men, 
and whose will not even Odin himself can 
change. The Sibyl prcezeds to relate in 
brief, abrupt images—mere allusions rather 
than descriptions of events—how the bane- 
ful power of gold shall cause strife and 
warfare in the world, and slowly under- 
mine the dominion of the gods. The Yo- 
tuns—the Titans of mist and frost, who 
dwell at the outermost boundary of the 
world, and against whom the gods 
carry on a perpetual warfare—in the 
meanwhile grow stronger, in_ spite 
of the terrible hammer of Thor, 
and those monsters are born among them 
who are destined to become the destroyers 
of the gods. In the ceaseless struggle be- 
tween good and evil, evil threatens to be- 
come victorious. Ragnordk—the twilight 
of the gods—the day of doom, is approach- 
ing. Balder, the Bright and the Beautiful, 
the god of love, is slain by the wiles of the 
evil Loke, and is borne down to the abodes 
of the dead. The ash Ygdrasil trembles, 
as the terrible Yotuns rise from their bond. 
age and ride forth to meet the gods of light 
in mortal combat. The Wolf Fenris, the 
son of Hel, fights with Odin, and the father 
of the gods is slain. The Midgard Serpent, 
whose huge length surrounds the whole 
world, raises its monstrous head from the 
deep, and kills the god Thor in single com- 
bat, and is again sluin by him. The Wolf 
Fenris, too, is wounded unto death by 
Odin’s son, Vidar. The following, which 
I shall render as literally as possible, is 
wonderfully impressive in its majestic sim- 
plicity : 

“<The sun grows sable, 
And sinks in the sea. 
The silvery stars 
Dissolve in the sky, 

The flames play in fury 
Round Ygadrasil’s fanks , 
Lustily leaping 

To the lofty heavens.” 

Merely to indicate how early Christian- 
ity among the Germanic nations (in spite of 
the efforts of foreign priests), built upon 
the basis of Germanic paganism, I wish to 
quote a parallel passage from the German 
monk, Otfried von Weiszenburg, who, in 
the ninth century, wrote a Harmony of 
the Gospels. It is the end of the world 
which he is describing, and his imagery is, 
of course, biblical; nevertheless, there is 
something of the old pagan feeling of the 
Edda in verses like these, which are, singu- 
larly enough, like a poetic oasis in a vast, 
prosaic desert: 

‘The sun and moon shal] frown 
In woe of darkness down, 
And fall shall every star 
On earth, both near and far. 
Behold! this trouble deep 
Shall make all earth to weep. 
For these same troubles sent 
All sons of men lament. 

They with amaze unending 

To judgment then descending 
Shall see, through the cloudy span, 
The self-same Sou of Man.” 

I might mention, too, that in the poem 
Heliand (the Saviour), by an anonymous 
Saxon poet of the same century, the earth 
is invariably called middelgard, the middle 
land, or, as Bayard Taylor renders {it, 
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the miadle mansion, which is, of course, the 
word midgard, used in the Edda, and pre- 
supposes the Eddaic conception of the 
earth as the middle ground between Mus- 
pelheim and Niflheim. 

Very grandly ends the Sibyl’s Prophecy 
with the description of the new heaven and 
the new earth, which are to rise rejuvenated 
from the sea on the morn of peace, which 
is to follow the great elemental battle: 

“T see again 
Grandly arising 
Green from the ocean 
The glorious earth. 
Over sounding cascades 
Sails the eagle soaring, 
Prying for prey 
On pathless mountains.” 


New York CIty. 





THE LABOR QUESTION. 


BY EDWARD W. BEMIS, PHD. 








NEakLy thirty years ago, Macaulay pre- 
dicted that our boasted immunity from the 
social ills of the Old World would cease as 
soon as great manufacturing centers arose, 
where thousands of artisans would some- 
times be out of work. ‘‘ Then,” he wrote, 
‘** your institutions will be fairly brought 
to the test. Distress everywhere makes 
the laborer mutinous and discontented, 
and inclines him to listen with eagerness 
to agitators who tell him that it is a mon- 
strous iniquity that one man should have a 
million, while another cannot get a full 
meal.” 

The time thus prophesied has come. 
Hardly a Sunday passes but thousands of 
workmen parade the streets of one or 
another of our large cities with banners 
which say: ‘* Break the slavery of starva- 
tion!” ** Death to our tyrants!” Such things 
are sure precursors of worse troubles, dur- 
ing the next financial panic, than those of 
Pittsburgh in 1877, when 100,000,000 
worth of property was destroyed by mobs 
of discontented workmen. Admitting that 
such demonstrations have hitherto been 
indulged in by a few thousand extremists, 
no one can read the voluminous testimony 
of the more than three hundred witnesses, 
representatives of all grades of our labor- 
ing classes—testimony taken two years ago 
by the United States Senate Committee of 
Labor, or notice the frequent reports of 
strikes, lock-outs, boycotting and riots, 
without becoming convinced that a social 
crisis seems impending, which, unless wise- 
ly met, threatens the safety of our institu- 
tions and which demands the most earnest 
study. Where such interests are at stake, 
it becomes every one to form an intelligent 
and honest opinion of the issues involved. 
In the words of John Stuart Mill, we 
must recognize that ‘‘the future will be 
gravely imperiled, if great questions are 
left to be fought out between ignorant 
change and ignorant opposition to change.” 

I wish to consider briefly the causes of 
the prevailing discontent, and to state, as 
well as may be, the problem, known as the 
Labor Question, now confronting society, 
since a problem fully stated is often half 
solved. Undoubtedly, the enormous waste 
of wealth and energy in spirituous liquors 
accounts for much of this discontent; yet 
this cause, always present, and apparently 
not on the increase, should not be consid- 
ered, as it is by many, the cause of the 
rapidly increasing complaints and denun- 
ciations of the capitalist, which are so fre- 
quently heard when a company of working- 
men is assembled. 

Political equality excites the dcsire for 
social equality, and, above all,. for material 
equality, without which the first seems of 
little avail in diffusing the benefits of civil- 
ization and giving to each man the greatest 
possible room for the development of per- 
sonality, which is one of the chief objects 
of all true living. Political independence 
is, to a certain extent, impossible without 
economic independence; and the latter 
seems to many as far off as ever. We are 
a republic in politics, but a monarchy in 
business. Hitherto, few kinds of busi- 
ness have prospered, without a leader, clear- 
headed and possessed of great executive 
ability. The employer, dealing with his 
men through superintendents and foremen, 
is a sort of feudal baron, and is often quite 
as autocratic, and even more of a stranger, 
to his employés. Little love is usually felt 
for such lords of toil by their workmen. 





The great abuses of corporations and 
monopolies, which, in themselves, may be 
legitimate, if properly regulated, increase 
the dissatisfaction of those that suffer from 
the same. 

Another complaint of the laborer is the 
great fluctuations in the demand for labor, 
which often leave large numbers of work- 
men out of employment for many weeks 
of the year. That this evil is a serious 
one in many industries is easily seen by a 
study of the reports of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics. Its chief, 
Mr. Joel B. MeCamant, in his report for 
1884, says: 

‘The mining of iron ore does not afford con- 
stant employmeut, the average amounting to 
but thirty-six weeks per annum. This allows 
scarcely sufficient wages per week, for the run 
of the year, to maintain a single individual, 
How those wage-workers having families to 
maintain, can accomplish that difficult task, is 
a problem in social economics that can be solved 
only by thuse who have been in similar circum- 
stances. Many miners wear belts instead of 
suspenders to support the weight of their 
pantaloons; and one of these, in reply to the 
question asked him relative to his ability to buy 
food, replied: ‘Lord bless you, we don’t always 
eat when weare hungry; we just tighten our 
belts.’” 

Those who are out of work are 
always discontented. Indeed, many con- 
sidered this the chief source of trouble. 
Last December, Bradstrect’s, after careful 
investigation, estimated that eighteen per 
cent. of the laboring population of New 
York State, sixteen per cent. in Pennsyl- 
vania, and seventeen per cent. in Ohio, were 
out of work, unwillingly, so; for only one 
in twenty of these was idle through strikes. 
“Tf any will not work, neither let him eat,” 
said Paul; but, when thousands are willing 
to work and cannot find work to do, some- 
thing is wrong. 

Mulhail estimates that, in England 
222,500 families own $130,000 per family, 
while 4,629,000 families possess under $450 
each. How is itin the United States? Of 
the 250,765 inhabitants of the sixteen 
largest cities of Michigan, one-eighth, ac- 
cordiug to Mr. McGrath, Commissioner of 
Labor, own all the real estate, and four 
per cent. of these, or one two-hun- 
dredth of all, own sixty-one per cent, 
of the whole amount. Contrast with this 
the fact that of 2,129 families, representing 
different industries of Lllinois, whose earn- 
ings and expenses were studied by the 
labor commissioners, twenty-four per cent. 
failed in 1884 to pay expenses. A similar 
investigation in Massachusetts showed that 
while fifty-five per cent. were money savers, 
ten per cent. in that state ran in debt, and 
thirty-five per cert. came out even. Sixty- 
four per cent. of the workmen were in a 
condition of greater or less dependence 
upon their wives or children for the sup- 
port of their families. After due investi- 
gation, and after finding the average wages 
in Pennsylvania to be only seven dollars 
and a half per week, the Commissioner of 
Industrial Statistics remarks that ‘the 
present amount of wages annually paid does 
not give to the wage-worker comfortable 
means of support and enable him to lay by 
even a moderate fund te meet the neces- 
sary exigencies he is almost certain to en- 
counter.” Dr. Edward Jarvis, the eminent 
investigator, finds that one-half of all that 
are born never reach the age of five years, 
ava one-half of the remainder never become 
self-supporting. 

Yet, despite this poverty, wealth has in- 
creased amazingly. Figures given by Mul- 
hall show that the wealth of the United 
Kingdom increased about three hundred 
per cent. from 1810 to 1880, and the popu- 
lation only one hundred per cent. The 
average wealth per inkabitant grew from 
#635 in 1812, to $1,245 in 1882. Avcord- 
ing to Mr. Edward Atkinson, ten men can 
feed one thousand in New York with 
bread, two can furnish them with iron, four 
with cotton and woolen cloth, and one with 
shoes. It has been estimated that eight 
million laborers, with the aid of machinery, 
produced as much in England in 1870 as 
three hundred million laborers could with- 
out such assistance. The work done by 
the steam and water power of the United 
States has been recently estimated by a 
good authority as equal to that of 25,000,- 
000 horses, or to that of nearly 150,000,000 
men, or to a population of nearly 500,000,- 





000. Evidently, there is wealth enough 
produced to insure a higher standard of 
living for all than at present. The diffi- 
culty lies in its distribution; and right here 
is the chief point of the labor question. 
Has this enormous use of machinery in- 
ured equally to the benefit of all classes? 
That by cheapening products, it has helped 
all, is unquestioned. But, has it done so 
equally? One naturally recalls the ob- 
servation of Mill, that: ‘*It is questionable 
if all the mechanical inventions yet made 
have lightened the day’s toil of any human 
being.” Certainly the laborer, even if 
ultimately benefited by inventions, always 
suffers on their introduction. 

I am not ignorant of the results of the in- 
quiries of Robert Giffen, President of the 
British Statistical Society, into the progress 
of the English workman during the past 
fifty years. That their condition is far bet- 
ter than it was admits of no question. The 
English and American workman of to-day 
may have glass in his windows, and meat 
for his table; but his wants, his longing 
for the tempting things he sees others about 
him enjoy, have run so much abead of his 
means that itis doubtful if very many of 
our laborers to-day are not more dissatisfied 
with their lot than was the laborer of a cen- 
tury ago. This feeling may or may not be 
reasonable; but that it exists and will not be 
dismissed at command is the important fact. 
There is this much to be said of Mr. Gif- 
fen’s statistics: The working classes were 
in so low a state of poverty at the time 
taken for the beginning of the comparison 
that itcould not be endured much longer. 
Some advance was necessary. The Eng- 
lish werkingmen, however much they may 
be mistaken, do not believe their lot so for- 
tunate, or their improvement so great, as 
dces Mr. Giffen, while there is nothing in 
his statistics to prove that the lowest class 
of the workingmen have risen much above 
a purely animal existence, which is a re- 
proach to our civilization, however difficult 
may be the problem of ele vation. 


‘‘It may well be the case,” says Prof. 
Thorold Rogers, ‘‘and there is every 
reason to fear it is the case, that there is 
collected a population in our great towns 
which equals in amount the whole of those 
who lived in England and Wales six cen- 
turies ago, but whose condition is more 
destitute. whose homes are more squalid, 
whose means are more uncertain, whose 
prospects are more hopeless than those of 
the peasant serfs of the Middle Ages or the 
meanest drudges of the medigval cities.” 

In this country, until lately, we have not 
had such a destitute class, and have fancied 
ourselves forever free; but, with the rapid 
appropriation of our free land—an outlet 
for labor which has done much to keep up 
wages—and with the extraordinary increase 
of our population through birth and im- 
migration, the time is coming when this 
terribly competitive age will press harder 
and harder upon the weaker portion of 
those struggling for existence, until the 
prayer, ‘‘ Give usthis day our daily bread,” 
will rise, with a feartully literal meaning, 
from the lips of millions. In Massachusetts 
alone, in 1880, over 72,000 persons were 
wholly or partially supported by the state, 
and the same ratio—one to every seventy- 
six persons—was true of New Jersey and 
probably of other states. 

The theory propounded by Basirat is a 
favorite answer of many to all warnings of 
possible trouble. Itis this: ‘In propor- 
tion to the increase of capital, the absolute 
share of the total product falling to the 
capitalist is augmented; but his relative 
share is diminished; while, on the con- 
trary, the share of the laborer is increased 
both absolutely and relatively.” Now, in 
the first place, this theory has never been 
proved; and, in the second place, the de- 
cline in the rate of interest, which is largely 
relied oa for proof, does not necessarily 
furnish it. If, as is true of most industries, 
more capital is now employed in the way 
of costly plant than formerly, then a lower 
rate of interest is not inconsistent with a 
greater relative, as well as an absolute, share 
of the product going tothe capitalist. For 
example, five per cent. on $20,000 fixed 
capital, which must be repaid from the 
product, is a greater share of it than seven 
per cent. on $10,000. This view is con- 
firmed by the recent report of Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, who finds that, whereas labor 


. 





received in all the industries of the United 


States, in 1850, 51 per cent. of the value cf 
the net product, after deducting the cost of 
the raw material, it received, in 1880, on'y 
48.3 per cent., and this despite the fact 
that the wages of labor have absolutely in- 
creased in this period. In Massachusetts, 
labor received 24.68 per cent. of the value 
of the gross product in 1875, and only 20.33 
per cent. in 1880; and in the whole United 
States the percentage was 18.3 in 1870 and 
17 6 ia 1880. 

A few other conditions of modern so- 
ciety that contribute to excite unrest among 
the laboring classes may be mentioned. 
The aggregation of large numbers in facto- 
ries brings hitherto hidden evils to light, 
and affords great opportunities for agita- 
tion. The press—and especially the labor 
weeklies, nearly four hundred in number— 
are potent factors in this work, while they 
enable the many to learn how luxuriously 
the few can live. Th2 partial education 
obtained by nearly all tends to an under- 
valuation of the high mental powers neces- 
sary for leadership in large business enter- 
prises, while it often unduly exalts the self- 
estimate of the learner. 

The tendency of modern philosophic 
thought to consider man’s condition as the 
result of environment, leads us to charge 
upon society blame which should be cast 
upon the individual. The increased sensi- 
tiveness to suffering causes the wretched- 
ness of the poor of our large cities tu be re- 
garded in a far different light from for- 
merly. New wants, called into conscious- 
ness by progress in civilization, impera- 
tively demand satisfaction. The luxuries 
of one generation become the comforts of 
the next, and the necessities of the third. 
Things unthought of by the American sav- 
age are indispensable to the humblest 
American citizen. 

We now begin to see the causes of the 
prevailing discontent. Civilization and 
civic freedom excited men’s desires with- 
out gratifying them. The contrasts of 
poor and rich are rapidly growing greater. 
We have pauperism in the midst of plenty. 
The counters, in times of depression, are 
stocked with goods, while men and women 
go wretchedly clad. Machinery lies idle, 
while men beg for work. It becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to pass from the ranks 
of the wage-earner to the privileged class 
of the empleyer. A wealthy iron-founder 
of Pennsylvania boasts that he started with 
a borrowed capital of $25, thirty years ago; 
but, when asked how much a man would 
need now to begin life with equal prospects 
of success, he answered: ‘‘ Not less than 
$150,000." Suchis the growth of industry. 
The concentration of wealth is astonish- 
ing. The number of hands in the cooper’s 
trade in the United States increased eleven 
per cent. from 1870 to 1880; but the num- 
ber of coopers’ establishments decreased 
twenty-two per cent. The number of 
cotton mills has also diminished since 1850; 
but the number of hands employed hus 
doubled and the capital has trebled. In 
this connection the following table, worked 
out from the census returns, is interesting: 


Average No. 


Date. hands employed. Av. capital. 
Wi ncscscntuscesevecsacs 8 $4,300 
WD ac scntscccdcscnceceas 9 7,100 
Wiss snescsvoncossnanes 10.7 11,000 


Then, with increase of wealth, comes 
the failure to sympathize with the poor, 
which does much to engender class hatred, 
and is the most galling of all. Carlyle says: 
‘*Tt is not to die, or even to die of hunger, 
that makes a man wretched; many men 
have died; all men must die. But it is to 
live miserable, we know not why; to work 
sore and yet gain nothing; to be heart- 
worn, weary, yet isolated, unrelated, girt 
in with a cold, universal /aissez.faire.” 

Mauy of our most intelligent public men 
think—as does one who has risen from the 
position of a day-laborer, handling pick-ax 
and shovel, to a professorship in one of our 
Western colleges—that the laborer lingers 
in his present condition solely through his 
own vice and shiftlessness; and that he 
might, if he chose, raise himself as high as 
the professor. With equal pluck, energy, 
good habits, and mental endowment, the 
laborer might do so; but our professional 
friend will not see that these qualities, 
which the workman is blamed for not 
using, are often not in his power to use, 
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They are the results of inheritance and 
early surroundings, quite as much as power 
of sight or the talent for music. Moral, 
social, and material improvement must go 
hand in hand. As the Rev. G. H. Gould, 
of Worcester, has recently said: ‘‘ Christ 
never attempted to feed the souls of his 
hearers until he had first fed their bodies.” 
In almost all the examples related of his 
talks with individuals, bodily healing came 
before spiritual. 

What, then, is the labor question? Not 
denying that the condition of the wage re- 
ceiver is better to-day than ever before, 
but believing that, if possible, this progress 
should be accelerated, all students of the 
question will probably agree that the prob- 
lem before us really is this: Has the im- 
provement in the condition of our laboring 
population kept pace with the advance of 
society? And if, as many think, it has not, 
how can a better state of things and a 
more harmonious adjustment of the rela- 
tions between labor and capital be estab- 
lished? 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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OUR METROPOLIS FORTY YEARS 
AGO. 


BY F. N. ZABRISKIE, D.D. 


Ovr city was only a big village in those 
days, and the small talk of the town in- 
terested cvery inhabitant. A new ice- 
cream saloon, the Alhambra, is opened on 
Broadway; the whole town flocks to see it, 
and the papers are in ecstasies of admira- 
tion for its gorgeous appointments, and are 
full of suggestions to the proprietor, as if it 
were some monumental public institution. 
The appearance of four harnessed ele- 
phants on Broadway, and a party of 
Indians at the American Museum, are 
events worthy of comment in the New Mir- 
ror; also the condition of the foliage in 
Trinity Churchyard, and of the fountain 
in the Park. The Astor House figures in 
almost every number, sometimes more than 
once. The hotel-keepers are apparently 
bob-nob with the whole town, and the lines 
of omnibuses as individually familiar as a 
village stage coach. 

One can, in fact, gain quite an idea of the 
life of a New Yorker forty-one years ago, 
from an odd volume I chanced upon 
lately in the guest-chamber of a friend’s 
house in New York.* It oscillated be- 
tween ‘*down-town” (that is, Wall and 
Broad Streets, the dry-goods quarter about 
Cedar and Liberty, and the grocery quar- 
ter on the west side) and ‘* up-town,” which 
culminated about Washington Square, and 
was mostly bounded by Fourteenth Street ; 
and these connected by Broadway, which 
was the pave of fashion and gallantry, the 
shoppers’ paradise, and lined with the resi- 
dences of the élite nearly down to Canal 
Street. Even at the Battery conservative 
aristocracy still ‘‘held the fort,” though 
complaints are rife that this finest quarter 
of New York was rapidly being abandoned 
to foreigners. There were no city rail- 
road3, and a hundred and fifty omnibuses 
supplied the demands of transit. 

At the six theaters—which, with the ex 
ception of Niblo’s, near Prince Street, and 
the Olympic, near Broome Street, were far 
down town—the elder Booth and elder 
Wallack, Macready, Forrest, Hackett, Bur- 
ton, Placide, Mitchell, Brougham, and 
Raymond were playing. Niblo’s was the 
great summer resort, being half a garden, 
with colored lights and ice-cream bowers, 
and presenting pantomimes by the Ravels, 
and other light entertainments. Barnum’s 
American Museum, on the site of the Her. 
ald building, was in its glory, with its mon- 
strosities and its ‘‘ Lecture Room.” Tom 
Thumb had just stepped upon his stage of 
little greatness. Herr Driesbach’s feats, as 
the ‘‘lion-tamer,” commanded two admir- 
ing columns. The New Mirror, being ex- 
ceedingly ‘‘of the earth, earthy,” except 
in its ‘‘ sacred” poetry, gives few indica- 
tions of the Church life of those days. 
Henry Russell, a sort of Gough among 
concert singers, Was carrying all before him 
by his ‘‘ Ship of Fire,” ** Newfoundland 
Dog,” ** Robin Rough,” and ** Song of the 
Revelers.” Dempster, Horn, Watson, 
Wallace, Timm, and the Philharmonic So- 
ciety were also giving concerts. I find no 
“vin what follows I have confined myself, as 


throughout this article, to what can be directly 
aned rom the first half-year of the New Mirror, 











trace of Italian opera that winter; but 
there was a French opera at Niblo’s. The 
mare ‘*Fashion” was still the unap- 
proachable divinity of the race-course, 
though ‘‘Lady Suffolk” and ‘‘ Oneida 
Chief” were coming to the front. Hiram 
Woodruff is spoken of as ‘‘ the great Whip 
of the Turf.” 

The exhibition of the Academy of De- 
sign shows the names of Allston, Morse, 
Durand, Cole, Weir, Gray, Huntington, 
Page, Mount, Leutze, Audubon, Cropsey 
and others, still known to fame. Hicks 
had just made his maiden effort. Church, 
and Kensett, and Bierstadt, and Gifford had 
not appeared. Morse is spoken of as likely 
to produce little at present, as he ‘‘is busily 
engaged in projecting the necessary fix- 
tures to carry his plans for the electric 
telegraph into successful operation, and 
hopes to have it in use by the middle of the 
next session of Congress.” The death of 
Washington Allston is announced in an 
early number. 

The papers of the day, cried by the news- 
boys at the wharf of the ‘* Great Western,” 
(one of the three or four ocean steamsbips) 
or on the landing of ‘‘ Empire” or ‘* Nerth 
America” from up the river,* were the Sun, 
Herald, Courier and Enquirer, 
Brother Jonathan and New World. Among 
the ‘* Bouk Notices,” we find that ‘* Martin 
Chuzzlewit ” was in process of publication; 
also ‘*‘ Mr. Irving’s Life of Washington,” 
and Poe’s ‘*Prose Tales.” Percival had 
published another volume of _ poetry. 
Thackeray was beginning to be knowa as 
‘*Mr. Yellowplush.” Bulwer’s * Last of 
the Barons,” Stephen’s ‘Incidents of 
Travel in Yucatan,” De Quincey’s ‘‘ Opium 
Eater,” Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-wor- 
ship,” and ‘‘Sonnets and Other Poems,” 
by William Lloyd Garrison, were just out. 
‘* Harry Franco,” by Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man, who died only a year ago in the 
lunatic asylum, was coming out in num- 
bers. ‘The Republic of Letters” is stated 
to be ‘‘ pretty well under female domina- 
tion.” Fredrika Bremer, Mary Howitt, 
Lydia Maria Child, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Ellis, Mrs. Stephens, and the Hon. (and 
beautiful) Mrs. Norton, were in full tide 
of authorship and editorship. The New 
Mirror exultantly presents contributions 
from Mrs. Osgood and Mrs. Ellett, great 
names in that day. I find in an early num- 
ber a notice of ‘* The May-Flower, or 
Sketches of Scenes and Characters among 
the Descendants of the Pilgrims.” by Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, then only known asa 
contributor to the magazines. 

The question and muddle of Internation- 
al Copyright were as angrily and despair- 
ingly discussed as ever since, with the same 
complaints of cheap and ‘‘ pirated” litera- 
ture. A Copyright Club of authors had 
just been formed, with Bryant as_presi- 
dent, and Cornelius Matthews as secretary. 
I find, also, an attack on the Classics, in 
advance of Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
himself; ‘For my part I look upon all 
books in the dead languages as squeezed 
grape-skins, out of which everything valu- 
able is long ago expressed and transferred; 
and for German or Spanish enough to make 
love for an hour, I would willingly barter 
the six or eight years’ unprofitable plod- 
ding over the Classics.” Complaints are 
made of the want of a driving-park for 
New York, not to be gratified till the year 
1858, the narrow and dusty Bloomingdale 
Road being the sole resource of equestrian 
pleasure-seekers within the city limits. 
The growth of the city may be inferred 
from the statement that ‘‘ there is room 
enough for such a park in the neighbor- 
hood of Union Square!” I may add here 
that the Croton Aqueduct was only com- 
pleted in the preceding year, and the Vew 
Mirror is full of allusions to it and the new 
fountains, which were the marvel and 
playthings of the people. 

The fashionable world of New York was 
in a flutter of excitement at the prospective 
visit of the King of Dandies, Count 
D'Orsay. Reception days had just been 
introduced, and were called ‘' matinces,” 
also ‘‘soirees, beginning with music and 
endivg with a dance.” Awnings, or as they 
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* Among the interesting reminiscences with which 
the New Mirror abounds is one giving au account of 
Robert Fulton’s experiment, forty years before, in 
which he says that, amcng the crowds who came to 
look at “ Fulton's folly.” during its progrees, “never 
did a single encouraging remark, abright hope, or a 
warm wish, cross my path,” 





were called ‘‘ Italian verandah curtains,” 
had begun to come in use. Saratoga and 
Rockaway were the great watering places. 
The former fills a large place in our paper. 
The glory of Congress Hall—the hall of ro- 
mance and moonlight, and the scene of 
innumerable tender episodes, the palais 
@Vamour as Willis calls it, with its ‘* vine- 
clad portico”—had paled before the more 
aristocratic splendors of the yellow-brick 
United States. Union, Hall ‘the grand 
Union of to-day) is spoken of as having in- 
troduced morning ‘‘ family prayers” in the 
parlor; and its ‘‘more serious-minded 
beauties”? look in on the ‘‘hors” and 
other dissipations of their more worldly 
neighbors. The ‘‘gem of a valley” in 
which Congress Spring is situated had just 
been charmingly improved by walks, 
shrubbery. ete., by Clark. A railroad had 
taken the place of the stage-coach from 
Albany, and did the thirty miles in five 
hours. President Van Buren was there. 
Democratic manners had, alas, taken the 
place of the grand old starched convention- 
alities. Flirts are let flirt without snaffle 
or martingale. 

The Astor House, under the famous Stet- 
son, was the hotel of New York, though the 
City Hotel, under the ‘‘ omni-recognizant 
Willard,” on Broadway, below Trinity 
Church, was also in high repute. In an 
enthusiastic article translated from a French 
journal, the Astor is called, ‘‘the Palais 
Royal of New York . . . acity in the 
midst of a great city.” The price per day 
(lodging and board) was two dollars. The 
City Hotel had *‘ not seen fit to adopt the 
fashion of ‘prices to suit the times,’ but 
had begun plump and bold at two dollars a 
day, and a shilling a drink.” The present 
Trinity Church was in process of building, 
and the steam saw was powdering the old 
graves with pumice. Hot corn was cried 
in the streets at night, and the muflin-man 
came around with his basket before tea- 
time. Some of these items about the city 
appear under the head of ‘* daguerreotype” 
sketches of New York. The Daguerre 
process was only three or four years old; 
Dr. Draper had just applied it to human 
likenesses, and the name *‘ photography” 
was not yet current. 

A frequent contributor to the earlier 
numbers of the New Mirror was the 
‘*Down-town Bard,” a rude precursor of 
the Frederick Lockers and other rhyme- 
sters of our day, who have a genius for 
bathos, a ‘‘happy” faculty of skipping 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, and of 
harnessing Pegasus to the local and the 
commonplace. The ‘ argument,” as for- 
mally stated, of the first of these ‘City 
Lyrics,” is as follows: ‘‘ The poet starts 
from the Bowling Green to take his sweet- 
heart up to Thompson’s for an ice, or (if 
she is inclined for more) ices. He confines 
bis muse to matters which any every-day 
man and young woman may see in taking 
the same promenade for the same innocent 
refreshment.” Another is addressed to an 
unknown lady, for whom the Bard handed 
up a sixpence through the hole of an 
‘‘o’er-freighted omnibus,” but whom he 
may never meet again, since they may for- 
ever pass each other 

‘* Thou inthe Knickerbocker Line, and I 
Lone in the Waverly”"— 


’ 


Or, worse yet, her Pa, however reputable 
and well-to-do, may go home from his 
business—see how delicately this distress- 
ing point ismade!—by Murphy’s Line (to 
the east side), or by ‘‘ Kipp and Brown,” 
and hence an impassable social gulf lie be- 
tween them. This doggeral was an in- 
evitable, and not altogether unwhclesome, 
reaction from the extreme sentimentality 
of both the poetry and the prose of the day. 
But there are indications that the ‘‘ Down- 
town Bard,” like Chapman’s etchings, was 
premature, and had to be sacrificed to the 
‘* public taste.” 

I am struck by the tendency in the Mw 
Mirror to dwell on the ‘*‘ good old times.” 
A favorite contributor signs himself ‘* The 


Last of the White Cravats,” gossiping about , 


‘‘old times in New York” forty or more 
years earlier. At that time he lived on the 
Battery, then called Fort George, and ex- 
tending to Broad Street. He claims to 
have been a famous pedestrian in his youth, 
ti king frequent walks as far as ‘* Captain 
Randall's country seat,” where Broadway 
and Eighth Street now are! The old gen- 





tleman believes in duels ‘‘ conducted in an 
honorable, gentlemanly manner,” and they 
are not to be evaded by those who “aspire 
to be great political leaders.” He tells not 
only of the Burr and Hamilton affair thirty- 
nine years before, but of the death of 
Philip, the eldest son of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, in a duel with one Eacker in 1801; 
also, those of DeWitt Clinton and Col. 
John Swartwout, and of Richard Riker 
and Robert Swartwout in 1802. He, of 
course, deplores the degeneracy of his 
times, lamenting, likewise, the decay of 
the * glorious punch-bowl” und the entire 
passing of ‘‘ apple-toddy.” In those days, 
to which he looked back, ‘‘ our invitations 
to dinner seldom named a later hour than 
3 o'clock.” There were ‘no frogs or 
French dishes; no removes; no three 
courses of fish, fowl, and game. . . . 
After the ladies retired to take tea in the 
drawing-room, a regular system of drink- 
ing commenced, which frequently lasted 
till midnight,” when *‘ we were frequently 
too oblivious to decide whether it was 
sherry, Canary, or Madeira.” The cold gen- 
tleman admits, however, an improvement 
in this latter prandial feature, inasmuch as 
‘‘all pleasure in the socicty of a man of 
letters vanishes after a dozen bumpcrs!” 

Willis himself has a Hawthorne-ish 
sketch, wherein an old dilapidated beau 
in Congress Hall has a vision of the by- 
gone glories and beauties of that famous 
caravanserai, the ghosts of ancient belles 
and ball-rooms aud stage-coaches coming 
back to the poor fellow’s fancy just before 
an attack of brain fever. 

Tbe tone of almost languishing retro- 
spection indulged in by people forty years 
ago, with reference to the forty years be- 
fore their day, seems strange and a little 
ridiculous to us, to whom they themselves 
are as antique and out of fashion as the 
people whom they envied and the scenes 
for which they sighed. The New Mirror 
is as old to us as the old Mirror, or, fcr that 
matter, the Spectatcr or the Tatler. And 
so, doubtless, the antiquarian of 1926, who 
turns over the pages of Tue INDEPENDENT 
for 1886 will wonder and smile benignantly 
at the interest with which I hung over this 
odd volume in my friend’s guest-chamber 
in New York. 

CLAVERACK, N, Y. 
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THE MAINE LAW IN MAINE, 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW, 








Iam at a loss to know why it is that 
almost all our leading newspapers, clerical 
as well as lay, persist in misunderstanding 
and misstating ihe operation of prohibition 
in Maine, and itsresults. It would be un- 
just, perhaps, to attribute it to asympathy, 
it may be unconscious, with the liquor 
trattic or with the men who are engaged in 
that business of enormous profits as well as 
of infinite mischief to the country and of 
unspeakable misery and utter ruin to all 
who come under its malign influence. 
llowever it may be, I cannot understand 
how it is that great newspapers which 
would lose caste in the community by mis- 
leading their readers as to the result of a 
war or of a battle between semi-civilized 
people in the center of Asia, or between 
naked barbarians in the center of the Dark 
Continent, yet persistently misstate the 
facts as to the result of prohibition in 
Maine, the success of which is of greater 
importance to the prosperity of nations and 
the welfare of peoples than any other 
movement since Luther’s day. 

The facts in the case have been published 
a thousand times in many newspapers, and 
in tracts and pamphlets widely scattered 
all over the country, and even the world 
over, among English-speaking people; but 
this all goes for nothing with the papers 1 
allude to, who ignore it entirely, while they 
give prominence and a wide circulation to 
every anonymous report that falsely de- 
clares the Maine Law to be a failure. A 
year ago I was in a great Westerncity, and 
called on the editor of a paper of national 
reputation, whom I found, much to my 
surprise, to be an earnest opponent of pro- 
hibition, on the ground, as be said, that it 
was an utter failure in Maine, and must be 
so everywhere. My last words to him 
on parting were: ‘‘Mr. Blank, you are mis- 
takepv. You are misled. You. are misin- 
formed.” 
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In a few days after my return I received 
a letter from him, saying he would not ex- 
pose himself to be justly charged with 
being misinformed, misled and mistaken 
in relation to a matter of such great public 
importance, and he was coming to Maine 
to examine the ground for himself. In a 
few days after, he came to Portland, which 
he explored thoroughly. I bad daily com- 
munication with him. He found liquors 
sold on the sly in dusty and cobwebby attics; 
in dark, damp cellars; in low,dirty, out-of- 
the-way shanties, and only in such places. 
Then he said he wanted to see some vil- 
lages. Itook him to Saccarappa, a large 
manufacturing village of 4,000 inhabitants, 
six miles from Portland, explaining to him 
as we were driving, that, in the old rum 
time, it was a miserable, drunken place; 
every grocery and every tavern a low, 
dirty rum-den; the wretched people spend- 
ing all their wages in drink, except a mis- 
erable pittance with which to keep starva- 
tion from their dilapidated, tumble-down 
houses; their haggard, ragged, barefooted 
wives and children. Saccarappa, in the 
old rum time, was widely known for the 
drunkenness and vulgarity of its people. 
But now there are no more industrious, 
thrifty, respectable people in the couutry. 

I drove Mr. Blank about the villaze,where 
he saw signs of industry, thrift, prosperity, 
everywhere. Large shops, with handsome 
fronts, plate-glass windows, and tasteful 
display of goods of various kinds; hand- 
some school-houses, churches in good styie 
of architecture, nice private dwellings, me- 
chanics’ shops, where everybody seemed 
to be busy; all these buildings, of what- 
ever kind, in excellent repair—signs of neg- 
lect, dilapidation, decay, nowhere. I drove 
him to the office of the largest manufactur. 
iag establishment in the place, and said to 
the manager, who had held that position 
many years: 

“Mr. Haskell, this is Mr. Blank, from 
Ohio, who, as editor of the ———, is well 
known all over the country as one of our 
great leaders of public opinion. He has 
come to Maine expressly to find out upon 
the spot what are the actual results of pro- 
hibition here. I would like you to teil him 
what you know of it.” Mr. Haskell began 
to describe the village as it had been, when 
I told him that [ had already explained 
this. Then he said: 

*“*T don't think any liquor is sold here 
now. I hear nothing of i‘, and see no in- 
dication of it. If liquors were sold here I 
should be likely to hear of it, and should 
certainly see evidences of it. I think no 
liquor is sold here.” I said: 

‘“*Mr. Blank, I suppose, in Ohio, such a 
village as this would have at least half a 
dozen saloons.” 

‘* Forty,” said he. ‘At least forty; prob- 
ably more.” Saccarappa has a great water- 
power and many manufactures of many 
kinds. Cotton, woolen, silk, iron, wood, 
saw-mills and flouring-mills. 

Ithen drove Mr. Blank to Cumberland 
Mills, a village of about the same size as 
Saccarappa, entirely devoted to the manu- 
facture of paper—said to be the largest 
paper-works in the world. I explained to 
Mr. Blank that, in the old rum time, it was 
known by the Indian name, Congin, and 
was, like Saccarappa, occupied by saw-mills, 
and was a miserable, rickety, dilapidated, 
shabby, drunken place. I drove him all 
about the village, now one of the nicest 
and prettiest in this country or any other. 
I pointed out the spots where the rum-shops 
were in the old time, while now there is no 
suspicion of liquor-selling in ‘the place. 
There is not a house or building of wood in 
the village that is not nicely painted; and 
everything is in perfect repair. The work- 
men’s houses have about them little lawns 
and beds of flowers, all well kept. Every 
house is well-drained and abundantly sup- 
plied with exceilent water; the churches 
and school-houses are models of good taste, 
all‘in the best condition; and there is a very 
handsome town hall. 

We were driving about, examining and 
admiring all this, when Mr. Blank ex- 
claimed: 

*“Such a village as this in Ohio would 
have at least forty saloons through which 
the wages of the work people would be far 
worse than wasted; and the results of this 
would be seen in neglected and shabby 
houses, and in poor aud pinched ways of 





living.” Then he burst out: ‘I’m con- 
verted. I go for prohibition, for pulveriz- 
ing the rum power”; and from that day his 
paper, with a great circulation and wide 
influence proclaims war against the saloons. 

Now this is a fair sample of the results of 
prohibition in Maine. All through our 
rural districts and villages, being more 
than three-fourths of our territory, contain- 
ing more than three-fourths of our popula- 
tion, the same condition of things substan- 
tially exists; so that Maine can no longer be 
recognized as the same by any one who 
revisits it after an absence of twenty years. 
The whole face of the state and character of 
the people have been changed wonderfully 
for the better by the operation of the Maine 
Law, which has nearly suppressed the liquor 
traffic and has entirely driven out every 
distillery and brewery, of which we had 
nine in Portland. The wages of labor and 
the profits of business are no longer squan- 
dered in drink, as they were in the old 
rum time; they are seen in the reports of 
the large and constantly increasing deposits 
in our savings banks, in better houses and 
farms and barns, in better buildings of 
whatever sort, in better ways of living and 
a greatly improved state of education 
among thepeople. The old, rough, vulgar, 
grog-shop manners and ways of the peopie 
no longer exist here. 

‘* But the liquor traffic has not been sup- 
pressed in the cities,” say the newspapers 
to which I alluded at the commencement 
of this article. That is true, though in 
them it has been greatly reduced in vol- 
ume. ‘*The Maine Law is a failure in the 
cities,” these papers say. That is not true, 
and never has been true. ‘The law can- 
not be enforced in the cities,” they say; 
and that is as untrue as the rest of it. 
‘** Look at Bangor,” they say, ‘‘ where there 
is no attempt nor any desire to enforce the 
law.” ‘* The people all agree to let the liquor 
traftic run,” they say. Part of that is true 
and part of it is not so. A great many of 
the people deplore the condition of things 
in that city; but the influential people do 
not. We must have patience with Bangor. 
Even Sodom was purified in God’s good 
time. Why, then, despair of Bangor, ‘the 
most drunken city in two hemispheres,” 
as Washington Gladden declared it to be? 
The people there will wake up by and by toa 
sense of their shame and guilt. But the law 
was formerly well enforced even there, and 
can beso again, and will be, if it survives. 

Portlaod is the largest city in the state— 
a seaport, where a great many men of the 
sea ure always found; yet even here the 
grog-shops are driven into very narrow 
quarters, and the sale of liquor is on a very 
small scale. With a few amendments to 
the law, every remnant of the unlawful sale 
of liquor would cease in a month. I| 
visit every day the quarters of the officers, 
who are set apart here for the eaforcement 
of the law, and consequently am accurately 
informed of the actual state of things in the 
city. Yesterday I was there, and the offi- 
cers said, joyfully: 

‘We've caught Pat McGlinchy at last.’ 

‘* And how did you do it?” I asked. 

‘““We were sure from information 
we had that Pat was really selling liquor, 
and we went there resolved to stay until 
we should find his stock. After a very long 
and minute search, we were about to give 
it up, when we moved a bed away from 
the wall. Under the carpet was a small hole 
in the floor, and under the bed was asmail 
tin tube, with a little pump attached to it. 
We put the pump down the hole and drew 
whisky; and on taking up the floor, we 
found a keg of that nectar buried in the 
earth, with the bung just beneath the 
aperture in the floor. This was his entire 
stock in trade. We went to Pat Welsh’s, 
and, after along search, we tore up the 
floor of an out-house and found a gallon 
jug partly full of whisky. We went to 
Biddy McGlosky’s, and found her sick and 
lame—she said—sitting in an arm-chair. 
We told her to get up. She couldn’t, she 


said, she was so lame, and with a dreadful ° 


back-ache. We lifted her out of the chair; 
and there was a small jug of whisky on the 
floor, that had been screened by her skirts. 
She ‘‘ grabbed” it, and ran to smash it in 
the sink ; but we snatched it from her hand. 
We went to Dennis McCarthy’s, and seized 
him with a pint bottle of whisky and rum, 
one in each pocket. And so I could go on 





for a column of Tar INDEPENDENT describ- 
ing the ways resorted to by the liquor sell- 
ers to evade the law, and the persistency 
with which they are hunted by the officials. 

By the operation of the law the traffic is 
driven out of sight away from any decent 
place, so that temptation to drink is no- 
where seen. To drirk is disreputable in 
Maine, as the result of the law. Genteel, 
moderate drinkers, therefore, do not like 
it. Hard drinkers do like it, and always 
vote forit; they want an end of the tempta- 
tion. We have men here from many parts 
of the country and from England, expressly 
to be away from temptation. There is a 
gentleman in Portland now for that rea- 
son; he came to me three years ago from 
England, with a letter from a friend, de- 
scribing his family and condition, He has 
now won for himself, with some help at the 
beginning, a most responsible and respect- 
able position, with a large salary. With 
his family he is prompt and punctual at 
church, and at Sabbath-school with his 
children—a nobleman once more, only by 
God’s blessing—as the result of the Maine 
Law which “ has so badly failed in Maine,” 
as the papers say. 

I was at the town of Gray some time 
ago— sixteen miles from Portland, a 
wretched, drunken townin the old rum 
time. It was a village with ‘‘ Four Cor- 
ners,” with four rum taverns in the old 
time, one at each corner. Many country 
stages,from many directions, coming to and 
going from Portland, dine there, and many 
wayfarers in those old days, before there 
was a railway, thronged those taverns, with 
the towns-people as well. Many “country 
stores” were there, with rum a large part 
of their stock in trade. I was the guest of 
my old friend, Captain Starbird. At my left 
hand at table was a young man, well 
dressed, of good manuers, and proper in 
every way. When alone with my friend, 
he told me this young man was son of a 
rich man in a Massachusetts city. He 
came to Gray, and to his house, to be away 
from the drink; he had been there a year, 
and was to remain another year, so as to be 
sure of a thorough cure of the alcoholic 
habit. His father allowed him twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year. He kept a horse and 
a dog, had a gun and fishing-tackle, and a 
nice boat, and a chaise and sleigh for sum- 
mer and winter use. He came from the 
Old Bay State to Maine to be redeemed 
from the cursed influence of that dreadful 
trade which Massachusetts cherishes and 
makes much of, and protects by special 
provisions of law. And yet there are many 
influential papers, I am sorry to say—relig- 
jous as well as irreligious—which declare 
prohibition to be ‘‘no good” in Maine. 

I mention these cases as samples only of 
the work going on here, as the result of the 
Maine Law, by which our people save at 
least twelve millions of dollars annually, 
which, without it, would be squandered in 
drink. One of our leading commercial 
pipers said, a few months ago: “‘In a 
large part of our state an entire 
generation has grown up practically unac- 
quainted with the liquor traffic and with 
the results of it.” ‘* Yes,” say the papers I 
allude to, ‘‘but that does not prove that 
there is not excessive drinking on the sly.” 
Mr. Blaine said in a public letter: ‘‘ The 
people of Maine are industrious and provi- 
dent, and wise laws have aided them. 
They are sober, earnest and thrifty. In- 
temperance has steadily decreased in the 
state since the first enactment of the pro- 
hibitory law, until now it can be said with 
truth that there is uo equal number of people 
in the Anglo-Saxon world among whom so 
small an amount of intoxicating liquor is 
consumed as among the inhabitants of 
Maine.” 

A Russian war-ship was lying in one of 
our ports for four months, commanded by 
Count Grippenberg. He said to an Attor- 
ney-General who visited him on board: ‘I 
never heard of anything so wonderful as 
your Maine Law. Our sailors go on shore 
freely every day, and return on board at 
night perfectly sober. It is good for their 
health, and is a pleasure to them. If 
liquors were sold on shore, we should keep 
them on the ship, because, otherwise, they 
would become drunk, and insult your peo- 
ple, and make enemies of them. Oh! I 
assure you I never heard of anything so 
wonderful.” ‘* Yes,” say those papers, 





** But, for all that, the law is a failure and 
a sham, and we urge all people to beware 
of it.” 


PorTLAND, Me. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





Wits every new Congress, besides the 
rules peculiar to each House, a set of Joint 
Rules is adopted which regulates both 
Houses. Usually the same set is re-adopted 
each year, without much discussion, there 
being enough old members on hand to as- 
sure the newer ones that they have been 
tried and found not wanting in any import- 
ant respects. 

Last week, having sent the Hoar Bill 
over to the House, as the next important 
thing these Rules were being discussed at 
the North end of the Capitol. The ginger- 
ly and rather snappish way in which the 
Senators took up Clause 13th, which forbids 
the sale of liquor in the whole building 
and about the grounds, shows the vast 
strides which the work of temperance has 
made within a few years. There is already 
arule forbidding the sale of liquor in that 
part of the Capitol which the Senate con- 
trols, and the Clause in the Joint Rules 
would forbid it throughout the whole build- 
ing and the grounds. Only a few spoke, 
and each one avowed himself in favor of 
temperance, even when he wished to object 
to something about the Clause. Not one 
opposed the great main point of the rule. 
Some of them were amiable about it, and 
some were not amiable. Mr. Cockrell of Mis- 
souri, was among the latter, and was re- 
buked gently by Mr. Frye. Mr. Cockrell, 
who is somewhat petulant, apparently, in 
his dispositioa, and to whom an ink spot 
sometimes looks like an ocean of blackness, 
spoke as if drinking and drunkenness were 
most unpleasantly common among Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. Frye spoke of the vast difference 
between to-day and forty years ago in the 
matter of intoxication. Then it was not so 
unusual to see a member under the influ- 
ence of liquor. Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, and 
the father of the present Senator Cameron 
had even known the Senate to fail of a 
quorum because there were not enough 
fit to do business. But all that had gone 
by; and, with the vast strides in favor of 
temperance which the whole country has 
made, a different sort of men is sent to rep- 
resent it; and, consequently, Senators feel a 
little sensitive about the way Senators 
talk. Mr. Moxey, of Texas, added his 
word of remonstrance. ‘‘The country 
would believe from what has been said 
here to-day that the Senate of the United 
States is a band of debauchees and drunk- 
ards. I have served in many conventions 
and other deliberative bodies in the course 
of my life, aud, in my judgment, there is 
not to-day in the world adeliberative body 
of men more sober than the Senate of the 
United States.” And he desired this should 
go out along with the rather reckless re- 
marks of Mr. Cockrell. 

And the conclusion of it all is, that the 
Joint Rule, Clause 13th, stands unaltered 
upon the code, as it Las for several years, 
and will presently go over to the House; 
and the 125 new membors there will have 
a chance to show if they are as decidedly 
in favor of temperance as the Senate and 
as several of the previous Congresses have 
been. 

The downfall of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee in the House is an accomplished 
fact. Itis now no longer in the power of 
one committee to put to practical discredit 
the statements which the Secretaries of the 
Navy, of War and of the Interior make in 
their reports, of the amounts they will need 
to carry on their departments during the 
coming year. It is what that Committee 
has done time and again, and the Secreta- 
ries have had to submit to the insult—for,it 
amounted to that—of seeing their requests 
cut down shamelessly every year to a point 
which the Committee thought proper; so 
that with a full Treasury, money that we did 
not know what to do with, we had ne 
Navy, no fortifications, no guns. 

The speeches during the debate have 
been exceedingly interesting, especially 
those of Mr. Hammond, a Southern mem- 
ber, Mr. Reagan, of Texas, who is the ex- 
post-master of the Confederate service, 
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and who can remember when that Confed- 
eracy tapered down to Jeff Davis, one or 
two others of the cabinet and himself, 
fleeing southward, with no money in their 
pockets (one of them gave his last coin to 
a little boy at a cabin door for a glass of 
water), and a feeling that they had a coun- 
try to fly from, but none to which they 
could flee. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Reagan is in Washing- 
ton, and represents ten counties im Texas, 
asa lawyer and a farmer, and his speech 
ranked with some of the best that were 
made, and was applauded at the end. 

Ex-Governor Long, of Massachusetts, 
put the question very plainly to the Demo- 
cratic side of the House, at the close of a 
speech in which he showed that his own 
opinion was in favor‘of reforming up to the 
appropriation bills, but leaving them all in 
the hands of one committee. Turning 
toward the other side, he said: ‘‘Do not 
disguise the matter. Let us call things by 
their right names. This distribution of 
these bills means a policy of larger ex- 
penditure. Are you prepared to enter 
upon that, you on that side of the House 
who are now in power; or you on this 
side, who are going to be in power? The 
country, [ think, is not yet prepared for 
it.” 

There was an intense but well sup- 
pressed feeling among all the members 
during the three or four days of the debate, 
although every One was courteous—cour- 
teous, but keen sometimes; and when it 
came to the vote, it seemed a very quiet 
way of finishing up a matter which had 
filled the galleries with interested listeners, 
and which had made members flock from 
one side to the other to hear speakers, and 
who had applauded them at the close of 
their speeches. The ayes and noes were 
taken just as usual, and the Committee of 
Appropriations was shorn of the power 
which had made it the one most important 
in ‘he House, and it seemed like a sort of 
a iti-climax, painfully undrama ic. 

The proceeding throws great responsi- 
bili:y upon Mr. Carlisle in his work of ap- 
p ‘inting the committees, and he will have 
to meet a strong feeling of dissatisfaction 
in hisown party by appointing the most 
conservative men to the chairmanships 
which, under the new arrangement, now 
become of much more consequence than 
before. 

The personal antagonism which exists 
between Mr. Randall and Mr. Morrison 
burned like a smothered fire under the 
courtesies of debate, and was apparent, 
although suppressed. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a spark flashed out; for Mr. Morrison 
is very outspoken, and he said, the other 
day: ‘*I have followed the Committee in 
every reduction it has proposed during the 
last twelve years. Our blind chaplain has 
not followed his leader more blindly than 
I.” 

Mr. Randall struck in with the irony of 
which he is full: ‘‘ I hate to part with you 
now”; and the House laughed, and Mr. 
Morrison struck back: ‘* The assumption 
that you will part with me is gratuitous.” 
And they sat down with their backs toward 
each other. 

Mr. Morrison has never forgiven Mr. 
Randall for the place which the latter as- 
signed him, when, as speaker of the forty- 
fourth Congress, he put Mr. Morrison the 
last on the Ways and Means Committee. 

The city is full of gossip about what Mr. 
Carlisle will do on his committees. Mr. 
Belmont undoubtedly thinks he ought to 
have the Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
but probably Governor Curtin will get it; 
heis the older man of the two, and Mr. 
Hewitt will probably have the Naval Com- 
mittee, though his knowledge of the reve- 
nue laws would make him an invaluable 
member of the Ways and Means in case 
they decide to stir up strife about the tariff, 
and invite chaos to descend upon them and 
upon every member of the whole Congress. 
For it bas been found that to touch the 
tariff is to ‘‘snow in” literally, the whole 
Capitol with a burst of pamphlets, ad- 
dresses, letters and resolutions from the 
smallest dealer in codfish and ax-helves in 
the country to the great importers of silks 
and wines and cigars, and the amount of 
work for members is thereby doubled and 
trebled. 

Mr. Bland hopes for nothing less than 





that he will have the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures, regardless 
that he has already served many years on 
that business, that he has a record equaled 
by none except Mr. Bland, and that he be- 
lieves a career which has overwhelmed a 
patient, suffering country with eighty cent. 
dollars is one to be proud of. 

And upon this matter of coinage it is to 
be noticed that Mr. Waite, of Connecticut, 
has introduced the only bill tosuspend the 
making of the silver doller, while in the 
Senate Mr. Beck made aset speech in favor 
of unlimited coinage, regardless of the 
fact that he was disagreeing markedly 
with his President, and that he is probably 
beginning the discussion on that question, 
which the party will have to face. Mr. 
Beck has no keenness or fineness of 
speech, he has only the sledge-hammer 
style of argument, and the comments upon 
it by Senator Morrill were more interesting 
than the speech itself. 

Mr. Morrill told Mr. Beck that his speech 
seemed to be a very elaborate assault upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President, and, if his resolution passed, it 
would be equivalent to a vote of want of 
confidence in the President, and he added 
neatly that as probably no senator on 
‘the left” was at present prepared to en- 
ter into a defense of the present adminis- 
tration, he would move a reference of the 
resolution to the Committee on Finance. 

Miss Alice Fletcher, of Boston, read a 
paper, last week, before the Woman’s An- 
thropological Society, upon child life 
among the Omaha Indians. 

Miss Fletcher was sent out some years 
ago by the Peabody Museum of Boston, to 
make ethnological studies among the In- 
dians, as women are, from the fact of their 
sex, able to study many of the points in 
Indian life better than men. Miss Fletcher 
went among the squaws, and, beginning 
from ascientific point only, soon warmed 
from that into a most sympathizing friend 
on Indian rights and wrongs, and found 
the pathway to her scientific work made 
comparatively easy. They would tell toa 
person whom they could see was a friend 
secrets in their religion, their ways of liv- 
ing, their education, which they had al- 
ways zealously kept from white reople; 
and Miss Fletcher has been able to repay 
their confidence by the practical work she 
has done for them, besides the addi- 
tions she makes to our knowledge of In- 
dian life. It was mainly through the in- 
fluence she was able to command at Wash- 
ington that the Omaha Indians obtained 
from a reluctant Government the gift of 
their own lands ‘‘in severalty”; and she 
herself was deputed by the Department of 
the Interior to go out and do the work of 
parcelling the land among them, giving to 
each a just share. It wasan arduous task ; 
for, to do it thoroughly, she had to see and 
talk with almost every individual in the 
tribe; but it was done, and well done, a 
year ago or more, and the Indian question, 
so much of it as concerns the Omahas, is 
settled on a firm basis, and the tribe on its 
own lands is making rapid advances toward 
civilization. 

Miss Fletcher’s paper began with a little 
account of the tribal divisions, showing 
how each gens adopts an animal as its—well, 
its coat-of-arms, and the hair of the child 
is cut so as to resemble this animal in some 
way. The little beys of the turtle gens 
had their hair cut with four short tufts at 
opposite sides of the head, to represent the 
four feet of the animal; and with a long 
lock on the middle of the forehead, and at 
the back of the head, to represent its head 
and tail. The religious education of the 
boy begins at five or six, when he is re- 
quired to put dabs of moistened clay over 
his head and face, in token of humility, 
and then go forth into the woods alone. 
There he must stay alone, chanting con- 
stantly this little prayer, ‘‘O Creator (or 
God)! I am _ here, poor and lonely. 
Have compassion upon me!” until, faint 
with hunger and exhaustion, he falls upon 
the earth and sleeps. Then he must dream 
of some animal coming to help him in his 
extremity; and when he awakes, he goes 
back home, and after awhile confides his 
dream to some old and experienced person 
who interprets it to him, and he adopts 
the animal as a sort of guardian angel for 
the rest of his life. If he does not have 





the dream within four days, he must come 
back home, recrnit his strength with food, 
and start again until it does come: and 
while he is out on this disciplinary task he 
must speak to no one, and no one may 
speak to him. If the little chant is heard 
from a tuft of bushes or a hill-top by other 
Indians they turn aside and go away, not 
to interrupt him. 

They have more training in politeness 
than one would imagine. They must 
never walk in front of a person, and if a 
child forgets, and dves so, he is repri- 
manded, and sometimes he is told that he 
is as ill-bred as a white man’s child. 

The meeting was held at the house of 
Mr. Foster, our ex-minister to Spain, whom 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry now succeeds, and 
among the audience was Miss Cleveland 
—an interested listener. 

WASHINGTON, D. U. 
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ForeFATHER’s Day has been celebrated 
with great enthusiasm and with uncommon 
interest this year all about us. The Pilgrim 
Society of Plymouth had given out many invi- 
tations, and quite a number of distinguished 
guests accepted, going thither from Boston 
ona special train in the morning. The 
historical and antiquarian curiosities of 
Pilgrim Hall proved the first attraction for 
all from out of town; and then a walk was 
taken to the well-nigh sacred Plymouth 
rock itself. 

The religious services in commemoration 
of New England’s real birthday were par- 
ticipated in by a goodly representation of 
our Boston ministers of the various denom- 
inations, as well as the local clergy of the 
ancient town. 

The Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., of the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, 
opened the service by the reading of a 
hymn, written by Samuel Davis. The Rev. 
Dr. A. A. Miner, the stately and urbane 
minister of the Universalists of Boston, 
followed with the invocation. A hymn, 
written by Hon. John Davis, for the cele- 
bration of 1792, was then read and sung, 
after which the Rev. Brooke Herford, our 
English Unitarian, read Scripture selections 
from Deuteronomy vi, aud Hebrews xi. 
The Pierpont hymn, ‘The Pilgrim 
Fathers, Where Are They?” read first by 
the Methodist minister of the town, was 
sung to the tune of Dedham, and prayer 
was offered by Dr. Duryea. Mrs. Hemans’s 
hymn could not, of course, be omitted; and 
the benediction by the Rev. T. S. Robie, of 
South Plymouth, brought the simple but 
fitting services in the church to a close. 
The company then proceeded to Davis 
Hall and «njoyed the annual dinner. About 
three hundred guests were entertained, and 
were vividly reminded of the fact by see- 
ing beside each plate, five kernels of 
parched corn, telling reminders of the un- 
speakable destitution of the heroic pio- 
neers and Pilgrims after the severe winter 
of 1621, their first entire winter here. 

Hon. Thomas Russell, President of the 
Society, presided, and .asked the Rev. 
George A. Tewksbury, formerly the leading 
clergyman of Plymouth, now of Cam- 
bridge, to invoke the Divine blessing. The 
first item of the bill of fare was the old 
time delicacy of succotash. 

The post-prandial exercises were cer- 
tainly noteworthy, both because of the na- 
tional and international celebrity of some 
of the speakers, and for what the president 
felicitously termed ‘‘the large additions 
made to the store of Pilgrim learning and 
Pilgrim literature. There was a rightfui 
expectation and hope, remarked the pre- 
siding officer, that both speakers and hear- 
ers would be aided by the associations of 
the place and of the time. 

“As I look toward the spot where that first 
memorable Sabbath was spent, I will nut abate 
one word of the stern creed that brought our 
fathers here and enabled them to win their 
amazing victory of faith. Certainly we have 
taken great liberties since in differing from 
them, and from each other and from ourselves.” 


After tracing the resemblance between 
these seekers after liberty and seekers after 
light, and those who followed them, he 
quoted the words of Garibaldi to his 
troops: ‘‘I offer you hunger, cold, want, 
wounds, death. Whoso will choose these 





for liberty, let him follow me.” Words of 
a fanatic, but germs of empire also. So 
might Bradford and Carver have addressed 
their religious companions at Leyden: 
‘*Beyond the seas are famine, pestilence, 
the perils of savage warfare. Whoso will 
brave these for freedom and for faith, let 
him embark with us.” This was the char- 
ter party of the ‘* Mayflower.” Such was 
the covenant made by the men of the 
‘- Mayflower.” 

With much of grace and especial fitness 
was the Hon. James Russell Lowell, the 
poet and the minister plenipotentiary, pre- 
sented as one having many titles of honor; 
but the highest of which seemed to the 
introducer to be this, that, in evil days, 
when justice and freedom were well nigh 
friendless, he placed himself by their side 
and brought the might of genius to aid the 
cause of the poor and the oppressed. 

The ex-minister was most heartily re- 
ceived, and made one of his unaffected 
and witty after-dinner speeches, for which 
he received the joyful laughter and ap- 
plause of his admiring auditors. After 
putting the solid company in a merry 
mood, by one or two of his inimitable 
stories, he plunged in, somewhat after this 
manner: 

** You have heard, I suppose—I don’t know for 
how many years—nothing but the praises of 
your Pilgrim ancestors. I thought, in a desper- 
ate moment, of studying the history cf Plymouth 
in old England, by way of finding something 
that might be entertaining. The Pilgrims have 
been praised in verse and prose, and in some- 
thing that is neither verse or prose (Jaughter) ; 
and Iam sure they deserved it all. I can find 
nothing too good to say about them.” 

But the speaker added that he felt 
he must confess that those praises had gone 
so far and had been so elaborated that even 
a mortuary inscription might feel a little 
desperate in casting about to find something 
new in their commendation. This re- 
minded him of an incident which was told 
ina unique way. In looking over some 
old papers of a collateral ancestor of the 
Lowell family, he had found a scrap of pa- 
per which had struck him with a certain 
pathos and at the same time ‘ as humor- 


ously as any other’ paper, wheth- 
er written or _ printed,” that he 
had ever looked ‘upon in his life. 


It was a calculation of the expense of a 
monument to a brother who had been a 
man of some public distinction. In those 
days monuments were made in Philadel- 
phia, and the inscriptions cut at so much 
aletter. ‘* Now, my respected relative had 
gone on swimmingly with his praises of the 
brother, when it suddenly occurred to him 
that each of these letters cost four pence— 
or whatever it was—apiece; and then 
down in the corner of the paper he made 
an elaborate calculation, and summed it 
up. I counted the words he had used, and 
I counted the four-pences he had multi- 
plied, and I found that they agreed, and 
that the brother had added summarily at 
the end of his inscription, ‘‘ And possessed 
of every virtue under heaven.” [Contagious 
laughter.] That was at once economical 
and comprehensive. I wish I could find 
something as economical aad comprehen- 
sive to apply to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
{Hearty laughter. } 

The change in the date of the celebra- 
tion from the 22d to the 21st of Decem- 
ber, was humorously referred to by Mr. 
Lowell, putting the Pilgrims one day fur- 
ther back. ‘‘If you find a little embar- 
rassment in me, I beg you to attribute it 
to the fact that I feel as if I were speaking 
to-morrow,” remarked the orator to his 
laughing hearers. 

The Librarian of Harvard, Mr. Justin 
Winsor, formerly of Boston Public Library, 
made a very fitting and original address in 
the line of antiquarian research, and re- 
counted the fascinating story of the loss in 
Massachusetts, and subsequent discovery 
in England, of the famous Bradford manu- 
script. The Rev. Drs. Dexter and Duryea, 
with others, followed and rounded out the 
occasion with their earnest words. 

Tremont Temple heard, last Sunday 
afternoon, and likewise on Monday noon, 
very moving discourses by the Rev. Mr. 
Aitken, already so fittingly noticed in the 
editorials of THz INDEPENDENT, in connec- 
tion with his work in New York. The 
gathering of men on the spacious floor of 
this fine audience room, and of ladies in 
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the ample galleries, testified to the interest 
aroused in the work of this remarkable 
Missioner. Intensely moving was the scene 
witnessed at Monday noon, after the re- 
cital of certain experiences in evangelistic 
work. 


The kev. Dr. Buckley, of the Christian 
Advocate, has finished his very extraordi- 
nary and unique course of lectures before 
the Theological Department of Boston 
University, and before scores of invited 
ministers of the several denominations. 
They were substantially the same; and yet, 
as the brilliant editor and speaker re- 
marked, not the same that he had given 
Andover and various other Theological 
Seminary students. A very earnest appeal 
was made to him at the close, by Professor 
Townsend, coupled with most hearty ex- 
pressions of appreciation, to publish the 
tame. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 22d. 


MISSIONER AITKEN’S CLOSING 
SERMON IN TRINITY CHURCH. 


Tue Rt, Rev. H. C. Potter isin the chancel, 
also the rector of St. George’s Church, and other 
clergymen ; and al] the stalls are filled with lay- 
men. Missioner Aitken is in the pulpit, and all 
the pews in the aisle and naves are crowded, as 
are also the entrances and the porticoes. After 
the Thanksgiving service Bishop Potter, with his 
radiant face, walks to the center of the chancel, 
and in melodious tones delivers an address. He 
referred to the great blessing that many in New 
York have received through Missioner Aitken’s 
faithful ministrations, and Lis own personal re- 
gret that he must so soon leave us, As an ex- 
pression of appreciation of his services, the 
Bishop proposed that an offertory be made and 
presented to ‘*The Church of England Parochial 
Mission Society, of which the Rev. W. Hay Aitken 
is the President.” While ushers were finding 
the sacred receptacles for the offertory, in order 
to save time, the courageous rector of St George’s 
Church came from the chancel, and forced him- 
self sideways and otherwise between the closely 
packed men in front, and held his hat above 
their heads, into which they dropped their 
offerings. Afterward, others slowly made their 
way through the crowded aisles, and while the 
offertory was rubrically taken, the congregation 
poured forth a volume of praise that pen can- 
not describe. The Reverend Missioner expressed 
his gratitude to the rector and clergy of [Trinity 
Chureh for the welcome they had given him, 
and for the use of the church. 

The farewell sermon was deeply impressive, 

and was based on two contrasting texts: ‘‘He 
went away sorrowful.” St. Math. xix, 22. ‘* He 
went on his way rejoicing.” Acts viii, 39. Tne 
preacher preached as if possessed of the spirit 
of the prophet Elijab. As he spoke of the mo- 
ment of parting from some, until the day of 
judgment,and, after the day of final destiny,from 
others for ever and ever, his voice was tremu- 
lous with conflicting emotions, and his eyes 
were suffused with tears. He depicted the con- 
trast between the decision of ‘the rich young 
man” mentioned in his first text, and that of the 
sable Ethiopian mentioned 1n his second text, and 
the opposite emotions each experienced as they 
went different ways, showing that no contrasts 
are sadder than those in the spiritual realm. His 
face brightens as he describes those to whom the 
noonday mission would be the “savor of life 
unto life,’’ but is the picture of sadness as he 
depicts the future of others to whom his 
preaching will be ‘‘the savor of death unto 
death,” and his tone is a sut dued, plaintive wail ; 
and some considered stoical cannot restrain 
their tears. Now he prays ‘*O, God forbid, 
God forbid, that the outcome of the three weeks 
services should result in your refusal to take 
hold of the mighty hand of mercy now offering 
to lift you above yourself, and out of the snares 
of the Devil.”” Now, in an imploring tone, he be- 
seeches his hearers to decide to fall into the arms 
of the Omnipotent God, and to forsake the sins 
which are damning them! If convinced that 
Mammon is God, decide henceforth to follow 
him, If assured that Christ is God, accept and 
follow him. Don’t hesitate, but decide now. 
Mercy is once more offered. Will you accept it? 
Say yes or no! Are you willing to accept Divine 
strength now, that will enable you to henceforth 
face the contempt of men and dare the Devil 
and reach the realms of bliss ? 

The preacher and audience are deeply moved 
by a letter, from which he read extracts, beg- 
ging him (a4) to ask business men to use their 
influence to put down the growing habit of 
profanity, and “filthy conversation”; and (b) 
to entreat merchants to cease to supply their 
most attractive salesmen with money to lead 
their customers to see by gaslight the moral 
pitfalls to destruction into which both custo- 
mer and guide may fall. The writer who is 
now a broken-down man of middle age, had 
been supplied with ample money to meet a:] the 
expenses of showing customers from distant 
places to the theaters, bar-rooms and fast 











houses ; and he knew other night guides of cus- 
tomers who had instructions to draw ‘ cash 
blanks” for expenses, and have the amount 
charged to the advertising account! Itwas once 
the duty of the writer of the letter to guide a 
wealthy customer to see the sights of New York 
after dark, twice annually, who had given $70,- 
000 to different churches where he resided. He 
knew several promising young salesmen who 
had falien into the moral pitfalls their employers 
gave them money to show tocustomers. One of 
them, aged thirty, is now in a lunatic asylum in 
New Jersey ; another died of delirium tr 5 


count of methods is from Professor Fleming, the 
distinguished veterinarian of London, and gives 
in brief the outline as well as a wise caution as 
to too hasty conclusions, 

M. Pasteur, some time ago, succeeded in ren- 
dering proof against rabies some sixteen out of 
every twenty dogs experimented upon; but to 
ascertain that immunity had really been con- 
ferred, be had to wait four months after the in- 
oculation had been made. He, therefore, set 
himself to obtain virus of different degrees 
of strength, with the object of obtaining 








and his family are paupers, Another, at the 
age of forty, had a broken-down constitution, 
and the firm in whose night service bis health 
was shattered gives him a pension of three 
dollars weekly. Another married a harlot he 
saw when a nigh® guide, and soon died in her 
house of death. And another, to hide bis dis- 
grace, Lut an end to his life. The person who 
wrote the letter from which extracts were r-ad 
expressed his sense of mortifying humiliation 
since his conscience had been awakened through 
the noonday sermons preached in Trinity 
Church. The missioner suffered from sup- 
pressed agony of spirit while reading from the 
letter ; and many of his hearers sighed and wept 
as they listened to the awful disclosures made 
asa warning to merchants guilty of this cus- 
tom. 

The preacher implored that no hearer hence- 
forth play more tricks with his conscience lest 
it become seared; nor sell his soul to Satan 
to increase his business. ‘‘Some of you have 
made money enough hereafter support you, to 
and others have enough to destroy you.” He 
described how Zacharias, after he had made 
restitution of what he had taken wrongfully, 
was loved by those to whom he had restored it, 
with fourfold interest ; and again alluded to the 
contrast between the rich young man, who went 
away from Christ “sorrowful,” and the Ethio- 
pian Treasurer of Candace, who was baptized in 
his name, and went his way with holy rapture 
bounding in his heart, probably, occasionally 
falling, but*rising again to fight noblv the good 
fight of faith. After asking, ‘Shall this be the 
result of this miesion to you?” the preacher 
said: *1 wish you all a happy Christmas— 
happy because your sins have been buried in the 
Saviour’s tomb ; and that you may be happier and 
happier until, through the Lord Jeaus Christ, 
you merge into the fullness of joy in God's ever- 
lasting kingdom.” After prayer by the mis- 
sioner, the Bishop pronounced the benediction. 
* Rock of ages was sung, followed by the dox- 
ology, and the wonderful mission was ended. 


RABIES AND ITS PREVENTION. 


Wits the terrific results that of*en follow from 
the bites of rabid animals, it is not surprising 
that there should be both great public sympathy 
and alarm. The misfortune of all such excite- 
ments is that we have some difficulty in obtain- 
ing precise facts, and that tradition und super- 
stition perpetuate many false views. Thus al- 
though the dog, in its anxiety to drink, will 
plunge its nose deep in the water, the common 
view is that the animal has great dread of water, 
and so the disease is called bydrophobia. Spasm 
is excited, not by the dread of water, but because 
the call of thirst is so great, and the muscles of 
the throat are so affected, nervously, that the 
thought of the attempt brings on spasmodic action 
Another strange notion is that the dog shculd at 
once be killed. It is well to know that there are 
even some who deny that rabies differ at all 
from the disease known as tetanus, or lock-jaw. 
Such believe that the saliva of the rabid animal 
is irritating to wounds and increases liability to 
lock-jaw, but that there is no specific action. In 
dogs, madness occasionally appears spontane- 
ously. The cases of it are as common in fall 
and winter as in summer. We have heard itat- 
tributed to scores of causes. The period of 
latency is very indefinite. Out of 131 dogs bitten 
by mad dogs and inoculated with their saliva 63 
remained well at the end of four months, the 
disease being developed in the other 68 after in- 
tervals varying from 5 to 120 days. In man the 
variation has been from tbree days to 
ten months.§ Very rare cases have occurred with- 
in ten years after attack, Many persons who 
are bitten never show the disease. When the 
symptoms develop, the most prominent symp- 
toms are those of tetanus. The stories we 
hear of barking and other dog traits are wholly 
fabulous ; yet most of the veterinary authorities 
regard the disease as distinct from tetanus, 
although allied thereto. Until recently it has 
been regarded as wholly incurable. The success 
of Pasteur in the attenuation of disease virus of 
various kinds led him, some time since, to indulge 
the hope that his system of vaccination might 
become applicable in this disease. From its 
fatal character he knew that public or profes- 
sional opinion would justify him in the treat- 
ment of human beings, by introducing the 
vaccine material when it would be considered 
unjustifiable in ailments from which there 
might be recovery, The following recent ac- 





prompterand more certain results. This was 
effected by the following means: A rabbit was 
inoculated with a fragment of tissue taken 
from the spinal cord of a rabid dog. The in- 
cubation of the poison occupied fifteen days. 
As soon as the rahbit was dead, a portion of its 
spinal marrow was in turn inoculated into a 
second rabbit; and so on, until sixty rabbits 
had been incculated. At each successive inocu- 
lation the virus became of increased potency, 
and the last period was not more than seven 
days. Having ascertained that exposure to 
dried air diminishes the virue, and consequent- 
ly reduces its force, M. Pasteur supplied him- 
self with aseries of bottles containing dried 
air. In these bottles were placed portions of 
the inoculated spinal marrow of successive 
dates, the oldest being tae least virulent, and 
the latest the most so. Fer an operation M. 
Pasteur begins by inoculating his subject with 
the oldest tissue, and finishes by injecting a 
piece dating from two days only, whose period 
of incubation would not exceed one week. The 
subject is then found to be absolutely proof 
against the disease. 

At the beginning of July a young Alsatian, 
named Joseph Meister, who had been severely 
bitten in several places by an undoubtedly 
rabid dog, presented himself at the laboratory. 

His case, left to itself, being considered hope- 
less by M. Pasteur, Professor Vulpian, and 
other high authorities, the patient was submitted 
tu the same series of inoculations that had been 
so successful on dogs. As a. proof, a series of 
rabbits were simultaneously subjected to the 
identical process. In ten days, thirteen 
inoculations were made with pieces of spinal 
marrow containing virus of constantly increas- 
ing strength, the last being from the spine of a 
rabbit, which had died only the day before. 
The youth thus operated upon by the successive 
administrations of weaker virus seemed to be 
made proof against the virus of the intevsest 
strength. it was then (when Pasteur made his 
statement) one hundred days since he under- 
went the last inoculation ; and he is in perfect 
health. Those rabbits, on the contrary, which 
were at once inoculated with the strong virus, 
without first being rendered insusceptible to its 
action, became affected within the proper in- 
cubation period, and died with the usual symp- 
toms. The first inoculation practiced upon 
Meister was sixty hours after he had been bit- 
ten. M. Pasteur had also at that time another 
human patient under treatment who was bitten 
a few days before by a mad dog. 

M. Pasteur said 1t would now be necessary to 
provide an establishment where rabbits might 
always be kept inoculated with the disease. In 
this wav there would constantly be a supply of 
spinal tissues, of both old and recent inocula- 
tion, ready for use. Before the sitting was ad- 
journed, M. Pasteur received an enthusiastic 
ovation from both the academy and the public 
present. 

We learn that some individuals, bitten by a 
rabid animal in Algeria, have arrived in Paris to 
undergo his treatment; and no doubt he will 
have many more claimants to his attention. In 
dealing with such a disease as this, prudence 
dictates caution in speaking contidently as to 
the probable euccess of protective inoculation. 

No one can read the additional account given 
in the ** Life of Pasteur,” by his son-in-law, in 
the last chapter, without seeing how, since his 
first experiments with rabies in December 1880, 
M. Pasteur has applied himself sedulously to the 
discovery of au autidote for hydrophobia. 
Although in his patriotic rage over the Franco- 
German war in 1871, he wrote tothe dean of 
the Academy of Medicine of the University 
of Bonn, requesting the withdrawal of the 
diploma of German Doctor which tbe faculty 
of medicine of the University had conferred 
upon him in 1868, the medical profession has 
long recognized him as an expert in physiologi- 
cal and biological medicine. 


Sine Bats, 


THE BRINKLEY COLLECTION OF 
ORIENTAL CERAMICS. 


Iris rather a curious fact that the most 
unique and historically valuable collection of 
Japanese, Chinese and Corean porcelain, pottery 
and faience to be found probably in the world, 
has been made, not by any native of either of 
the three countries named, but by an English 
naval officer, and in the very land of the Mikado 
himself. And also quite as curiously the collec- 
tion was formed, not from the usual motives of 
anticipated persona] gain, or to surpass those 














made by rival collectors, but for a purely liter- 
ary reason. When, some thirty years ago, Cap- 
tain F, Brinkley, of the British Navy, took up 
his residence in Japan, the fact that no com- 
plete history of the wonderful specimens of the 
potter’s art to be seen in the noblemen’s houses 
and temples on every side bad been compiled, 
attracted his attention, and he determined to 
undertake the task ; and, to aid him in prepar- 
ing and illustrating the work, he began to col- 
lect fine porcelains and pottery, selecting them 
entirely from a chronological standpoint. 
As he progressed in his work, he be- 
came more and more interested in the beautifal 
specimens that rapidly increased in number in 
his hands; and, determining to increase the 
scope of his volume, he extended his researches 
to Chinese and Corean porcelain and pottery as 
well. By fortunate investments in real estate, 
made upon his first arrival in Japan, Captain 
Brinkley was enabled to have sufficient means at 
bis command to seeure the most valuable speci- 
mens when needed, and a change in the system 
of government, which occurred also at that time, 
was of great advantage to him, as it forced 
many of the nobles to part with their rarest and 
choicest treasures from ihe poverty to which 
they were reduced. 80 it came te pass that, by 
diligent search and unwearying labor, he soon 
succeeded in obtaining a most complete and ad- 
mirable collection, one that was most esteemed 
in Japan itself, and one which was constantly 
visited and studied by the artists and collectors 
of ‘‘ Far Cathay.” 

By a reverse of fortune, Captain Brinkley has, 
within the past two years, become a poor man, 
and has been obliged to part with his collection. 
This he has done to Mr. Edward Greey, also an 
Englishman, but now a resident of New York, a 
most accomplished Japanese and Chinese scholar, 
who, after exhibiting it in Boston, has lately 
brought it to this city, where it was opened to 
publis inspection at his gallery last week. At 
the same time Mr. Greey is editing Captain 
Brinkley’s work on Japanese Ceramics, which 
will soon be published, and will be a valuable 
aid to the study of the collection. 

Itis impossible in this brief space to give any 
detailed account of even the most beantiful and 
notable specimens in this wonderful collection. 
Not to the connoisseur alone do they appeal,bnt 
to every lover of art. The blue and white Japan - 
ese porcelains are the first to attract. These are 
simply superb examples of the Imari blue and 
white, with the blue under the glaze; the fine 
Hirado blue and white, and the Mikouchi kiln’s 
products of egg-shell blue and white. ‘Very rich 
and valuable are the Hizen p: rcelains with their 
enameled overglaze decurations. In Satsuma 
ware the collection is especially rich and varied, 
and the Chinese celadons are also finely repre- 
sented. The Corean pottery is very odd and 
attractive. The large pieces are all decorated 
with some inscription, which shows the natives 
of that far and strange land arejblessed with 
much poetic feeling. One drinking bow] bears 
the legend “‘Let us drink ourselves to sleep, 
you and I.” 

As may be imagined, the connoisseurs of the 
country view this collection with envious eyes. 
There are many chronological gaps in even the 
best collections, which it is difficult to supply, 
save from such an array as this; and to supply 
such deficiencies, no expense will be spared by 
the enthusiastic collector or connoisseur. The 
idols and incense-burners are particularly inter- 
esting. They are many in number, and are es- 
pecially good in the Chinese department. The 
collection is attracting great and deserved at- 
tention ; and is daily visited by throngs of ad- 
miring students, connoisseurs and art-lovors, 








Biblical Research, 


Pror. B. B. WarFreip, D.D., writes us: 


In Dr. Schaff’s admirable bibliographies of the 
Didache, given in his “Oldest Church Manual,” p. 
155, and iu Drs. Hitchcock’s and Brown’s “ Teaching 
of the XII Apostles,” p.77, a single Dutch work is 
noted: Dr. J. J. Pruis’ school edition of 16 pages, 
published in 1884 at Leiden (E. J. Brice) with the 
title: Bryennios Aid, +, db, ax ecodice Hierosolymit- 
ano, nune ;Constantinopolitano, nuperrime primum 
edita, This edition was early in the field, but was 
not very accurately printed—so inaccurately edited, 
indeed, that Dr. Brown (as above, p. cv., note) found 
it well not to collate it. It remains the only Dutch 
edition. But the Dutch theologians have not been 
entirely separated from the rest of the world in ita 
discussions of the new treasure. The first Dutch 
notice of the discovery was given in the Nieuwer 
Rotterdammer Courant, of the 19th Feb., 1884—just 
ten days after Harnack first introduced it tothe 
Western world, in the Leipzig T’heolog. Literaturzei- 
tung of Feb. 9th. The chief Dutch studies on the 
treatise and its literature are by the competent 
handsof W. C. Van Manen,in the Bijblad van de 
Hervorming, 1884, No. 6; M. A. N. Rovers, 
in the Bibl. v. Mod. Theol. v. p. 810, 8¢.; 
and most elaborately of all, H. U. Meyboom, of 
Assen, in the Theologisch Tijdschrift for September, 
1885, pp. 531—551, and November, pp. 596—63¥. The 
chief point to note in Dr. Rover's discussion is his 
agreement with Hilgenfeld, Bonet-Maury, Gordon, 
etc., in denying the unity of the treatise, He con- 





siders (p. 818) the seoond part at lest half a centary 
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ater than the first. Dr. Meyboom’s article is not so 
much critical as historical. It consists of two parts ; 
the first, a careful translJation of the treatise with 
numerous catena-like notes, giving the opinions of 
various writers on difficult points, and the second a 
careful review of the chief works on the Didache: 
Bryennios (pp. 596—602), Krawutzcky (603-607), 
Harnack (607—619), etc. His task he rightly des- 
cribes as a historia litteraria, and a3 such it is val- 
uable and careful. He knows, apparently, no 
American paper, at first hand, except Professor 
Potwin’s very excellent study of the vocabulary of 
the Didache, printed in the Bibliotheea Sacra, Other 
American work he knows only through Potwin, 
Gordon and especially Sabatier; the fable of the latter 
concerning the telegraphing of the text to America 
he repeats without apparent misgiving. Itisto be 
hoped that Dr. Meyboom’s paper will call forth more 
discussion on the treatize from the theologians of 
Holland, who have certainly been more backward in 
this matter than any other section of the learned 
Protestant world. 


.-.-In the discussion attending the appear- 
ance of the Revised translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, it was quite apparent that a new and 
critical edition of the Peshitto and of the Sep- 
tuagint are important desiderata, before the 
version can be brought to bear with success as 
controlling and correcting agencies, in settling 
the Massoretic text. There are now fair pros- 
pects that a new edition of the Peshitto will be 
published in the next year. It was undertaken 
by the late Dr. Pusey, in’connection with G. W. 
Guilliam, of Oxford, one of the contributors to 
the ‘* Studia Biblica” of that University. The 
appearance of the first part of this edition, em- 
bracing the gospels, has been promised for the 
near future. All of the editions published 
hitherto were based, to a greater or less extent, 
on that of the Chanceilor Widmanstadt, who 
could use but too rather late MSS. in construct- 
ing his text. The new editor denies that in the 
Codex Additionalis 14459, fol. 1—66 of the Syriac 
manuscripts of the British Museum, he has 
found a Syriac revision of Matthew and Mark, 
which is not only older than the most of the 
Uncial codices of the Greek New Testament, but 
also older thau the two revisions of the Peshitto 
1n the Studies mentioned he describes this codex, 
which belongs to the fifth century. Professor 
Holtzmann, of Strassburg, in his announce- 
ment of Guilliam’s work, in the Theol. Literatur- 
zeitung No. 24, h. a., claims that the critical out- 
come of the new manuscript will not be note- 
worthy. 


vy ° 
Science. 

Proressor Ferrex, of Washington, publishes 
in Science an investigation upon the theoreti- 
cai temperature of the moon, which is interest- 
ing and important in connection with Professor 
Langley’s recent experimental work upon the 
same subject. Starting with Kirchoff’s law, that 
the absorbing power of a surface for heat-rays 
(or ligbt-rays) of any wave length is propor- 
tional to its radiating power for the same rays, 
accepting also the law of Dulong and Petit con- 
necting the temperature of a surface with its 
rate of radiation, and assuming twenty-five 
calories per square meter per minute as the 
‘sola rconstant,” Ferrel gets —79° Centigrade, 
or—110° Fahrenheit, as the mean temperature 
of the moon’s surface. Itis impossible to de- 
duce the maximum temperature of the illumin- 
ated surface without knowing the heat-con- 
ducting powers of the lunar, rocks; but if we 
assume that they are extremely poor conduc- 
tors of heat, the temperature may approach 
101 C. (or 214° F.) as a limit—practically, the 
temperature of boiling water. If, on the other 
hand, the conducting power is high, like that of 
metals, the maximum surface temperature will 
only slightly exceed the mean indicated above. 
If, instead of twenty-five, we take thirty for 
the solar constant, as seems to be indicated by 
Langley’s most recent work, we shall get 
—559 C,, and 125° C, as the mean and maximum 
temperature respectively. But it is to be re- 
membered that the so-called law of Dulong 
and Petit is only an approximate and unex- 
plained empirical relation of more or less 
doubtful accuracy when applied in circum- 
stances different from those under which it was 
deduced ; accordingly these results of Ferrel’s 
are to be accepted only as provisional, and to 
some extent probable. 


....-A remarkable discovery has recently been 
communicated to the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, of Philadelphia, in regard to reproduc- 
tion in Ameba, the well-known unicellular 
plant, found in the blood of animals. It has 
been the general belief that these low organ- 
isms propagate only by division ; but Dr. Leidy 
reports two independent observations, where 
reputable microscopists observed dust-like par- 
ticles to be ejected from the cells, in all proba- 
bility the analogues or equivalents of spores in 
fungi. If confirmed, it will place plants former- 
ly thought to be exceptions, in line with other 
departments of the vegetable kingdom that have 
two forms of reproduction. Dr. Leidy. how- 


ever, rarely puts faith in any observations that 
are not either well authenticated or are in line 
with other observations; and tbe fact that he 
believes these observations worthy of announce- 
ment is a strong point in favor of the reality 
of the phenomena, 





Personalities, 


....-The richest woman in South America is 
Isadora Cousino, of Santiago, Chili. The peo- 
ple call her Countess of Monte Cristo, and she 
traces her ancestry back to the days of the con. 
quest. She inherited from her husband mil- 
lions of acres, millions of money, flocks and 
herds, coal, copper and silver mines, a fleet of 
iron steamships, smelting works and a railroad, 
all yielding her an income of several millions a 
year. From her coal mines alone she has an 
income of eighty thousand dollars per month. 
I'he house in which she lives cost one million 
dollars, and the grounds are a marvel of beauty 
and magnificence. 


--..-Lady Randolph Churchill, at the late 
election, begged the vote for Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, of a Westminster gentlemen. ‘ Ah!” 
said he, rather presumptuously, if I could be 
kissed for a vote, as in the old English days, I 
would vote a dozen times for him. ‘ That is 
very gallant of you,” answered Lady Churchill, 
and, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts being in the 
other room, I will go and at once ask her to 
come in.” 


.-.-At last accounts, both Louise Michel and 
Prince Krapotkine will receive full amnesty 
from the French Government. Of M. Michel it 
is repeatedly stated that she is a woman of the 
purest private character, an1, indeed, of blame- 
less life, save forjher political extravagances,and 
in the m sincere and disinterested. 

....Madame Kalomine is a niece of ,the late 
Madame Balzac and of the octogenarian, 
Madame Jules Lacroix. She is, therefore, also 
a niece of Madame de Bocarme, the heroine of 
a Flanders cause célébre, which was tried about 
thirty-two years ago, and which some of our 
readers may recall. 


...-Any other contestants to the contrary. 
the most ancient English family is, undoubted- 
ly, the Howard family,whose head is the Duke of 
Norfolk. In rent alone this Duke gets an an- 
nual sum of £219,365; about $1,000,000 a year, 
His only son, the Earl of Arundel, is a deformed 
imbecile. 


....Before his death King Alfonso ordered 
that every article of the Infanta Eula- 
lie’s trousseau should be procured in Spain, in- 
cluding lace and jewels. This was a disap- 
pointment to the French purveyors. 


....Mr. George Cary Eggleston is now the 
managing editor of the New York Commerciaj 
Advertiser. Mr. Eggleston isa great friend of 
boys, and a bright boy is his most usual com- 
panion, especially in Summer, 

...-Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, 
has been announced as Laureate of the Socielé 
Ameéricaine de France for 1885, and awarded the 
medal of the Society for his works on the Ab- 
original languages of America, 


....Marshal Serrano showed a not unusual 
phase of nervous disease in ending his life. He 
insisted upon walking about his house and gar- 
dens almost to the last. He could not keep still 
with comfort. 


...-The actual Sir Henry Alfred Doughty 
Tichborne will come of age and enter into pos- 
session of his estates next May. To maintain’ 
his suit againse “the Claimant” cost his trustees 


$600,000. 


....There was one woman, and one woman 
only, atthe recent remarkable Figaro sovree in 
Paris. This exception to the prevailing mascu- 
linity of the companhy was Mme. Adelina 
Patti. 


....Meissonier has accepted a commission to 
paint a fresco for the Pantheon, The subject 
is to be the fabled contest between Attila and 
St. Genevieve, the legendary patroness of Paris. 


...»Mrs. Hubert Herkomer died very suddenly 
while her husband was abseni arranging the 
pictures in the gallery he was about to open. 
She had been married less than a year. 


...-The present King of Portugal devotes him- 
self actively to reading and the accumulation 
of money. Heis not at alla rich King ; noteven 
as rich as his father. 


....Mr. Spurgeon shows decided signs of pre- 
mature age, and is much broken in generaj 
health. Incessant smoking has greatly injured 
him, 

....Edwin Arnold, the poet, expects to re- 
main in India, pursuing his studies and travels 
until March. 

...-Miss Winifred Howells, the eldest daugh- 
terof the novelist, is much improved in health 
already. 

.... I'he Duke of Portland has an income of 
$750,000 a year. His Grace is still a bachelor. 

.... Adelina Patti will sing in the Theater Lyori 
co, of Madrid, in the month of February. 

....Mr. Elibu Vedder will not leave Rome at 
present, 

....Liszt has gone for his usual winter in 
Italy. 





L ebbles. 


....A snow-plow is like a bad habit.—A good 
thing to cut adrift. 





....Cattle, when bitten by a rabid dog, are 
sent tothe bone yard; men to Pasteur. 


....Somebody thinks that the rooster is like 
an early spring flower, because he is a crow-cus. 


....A dude, in one of the new cape coats, has 
the general appearance of a perambulating pen 
wiper. 


....Canon Farrar came to this country for a 
res‘, and took away $25,000. He will take the 
rest on his next visit. 


..." Petroleum bas 
cents,” says an exchange. 
whole quarter, probably. 


declined twenty-one 
Standing out for the 


....-The question is discussed out West 
whether Chicago or St. Louis is the wickedest 
city in the country. Cincinnati is the cin- 
fullest. 


...-1n Siam the cats have their tails banged 
In this country the aim is to bang their heads; 
but the bootjack sometimes flies wide of the 
mark, 


....Prussian dairymen are fighting artificial 
butter. That is an oid story. The ancients 
used to fight the artificial butter—the battering 
ram. 


....'* Pa,” said a little Kentucky boy, “ what 
is‘a ghost of asmile?” ‘“‘A ghertof a smile,” 
the father replied, *‘is something that is found 
in empty bottles.” 


....An Atlanta man is dying from the bite cf 
amule. When a mule becomes dangerous at 
both ends, itis time to propound the conun- 
drum, “ Whither are we drifting?” 


....There are four Taylors in the New York 
legislature. There will probably be some meas- 
ures introduced about the clothes of the session 
concerning breeches of the peace. 


...-The bright little four-year-old, seeing a 
funeral procession approaching, called to her 
Mamma: “Oh! come and see the curse go by.” 
«The what!” ‘I mean the caterpillar.” 


...-A North Carolina woman, just dead, is 
said to have been 130 years old. Persona know- 
ing the habits of women in telling their age 
estimate tbat this North Carolina woman must 
have been at least 750. 


..A stranger stepped into a lawyer’s office 
the other day, says the Wilmington Slar, and 
inquired : ‘Is this the water office?” The law- 
yer answered promptly: ** No, sir. This is the 
wind oftice ; the water office is next door.” 


....** How old are you?” asked a justice of the 
peace of ‘‘ Jim” Webster, who was under arrest 
for stealing chickens. ‘I dunno,” said the 
darkey. ‘* When were you born?” “What am 
de use of my tellin’ you *bout my buffday; you 
aint gwine ter make me no buffday present.” 


.... Little Bess: ‘*Tommy, do you think Noah 
took bees into the ark?” Master Tommy: 
‘““Why, of course, he did.” ‘But wouldn't 
they have stung Noah and the“animals? Where 
did he keep ’em?” ‘‘I don’t know. In the arc- 
hives, I guers.” 


..An old lady was viewing the exposed 
stock of some burnt-out dry-goods store a few 
days ago. The burnt-edged bales were all strewn 
across the sidewalk. Above was a sign: “ An- 
other Sacrifice.’ ‘Another sacrifice?” said the 
old lady. ‘Yes. Burnt-offerings "’ 


...Serooge: *‘ Pretty mean business that was 
in Hulbert to palm off his old spavined horse on 
inexperienced Deacon Spencer.” Marley: ‘* You 
wouldn’t think he’d do such a thing in a dicker 
with a man of the Church!” Scrooge: ‘‘No, and 
especially when he knew the deacon was look- 
ing at my blind mare.” 


....** Ab! let me see your watch,” said Mr. A, 
to Mr. B., who, with a party, were camping out. 
“I set mine by it two weeks ago, knowirg you 
thonght it so remarkable a time-piece, and I 
want to compare them now. Why, see here! 
they are on the very minute!” B. “ Why, yes; 
but I carelessly let mine run down last night,” 
A. “You don’t say so! And what did you set it 
by?” B. ‘* 1 set it this morning by yours.” 


_...The Rey. Sam Jones rakes the boys terri- 
bly sometimes about their gambling and drink- 
ing frolics. ‘‘ Oh! I’ve been all along there, boys. 
I know all about it, and I used to go to balls and 
dance, too, boys. But when I wanted to get 
married, when I wanted to settle down witha 
good wife, I quit drinking and gambling ; and I 
didn’t go to a ball-room to get my wife, but I 
went to a prayer-meeting, and I got a good one.” 
He told this in Texas, and when he returned to 





his boarding-house his landlady, who had heard 
his remarks, said: ‘‘I don’t blame you, Brother 
Jones ; but, poor Sister Jones, where did she go 
to get herhusband?” They say this is the only 
time he has been floored since he quit drinking. 








Ministerial Register, 


ARMSTRONG, E. P., Taftville, Conn., resigns. 

ABBOT, Frep. M., Oshkosh, Wis., accepts 
call to Griggsville, Il). 

BLANCHARD, Merrit, Pavilion Church, Bid- 
deford, Me., resigns, April 1st. 

BLAKE, S. L., Fitchburg, Mass., called to 
Sioux City, Ia. 

DAY, Cuartes 0O., inst. in Brattleboro, YVt., 
Dec. 16th. 

DICKINSON, Cuartes H., ord. pastor in Wall- 
ingford, Conn., Dec. 17th. 

EASTMAN, Samvuex E., Canandaigua, N. Y., 
resigns. 

FARRILL, Epear F., inst. in Lebanon, N. 11., 
Dec. 17th. 

FITCH, Cuartes N., called to become settled 
pastor at Spencerport, N. Y. 

HARMON, Exau, ivst. in Wilmington, Mass.. 
Dec, 15th. 

JONES, G. W., Scarboro, called to New Sharon, 
Me. 

LAWRENCE, Epwarp A., Plymouth Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., resigns. 

LOOMIs, Samvet L., Newport, Ky., resigns. 

MORRIS, Horace E., supplies at Wiscasset, Mc. 

MUTCH, W. J., ord. pastor Howard Ave. 
Church, New Heven, Conn., Dec. 16th. 

PIERCE, Cuartes M., Charlton, accepts call 
to Hardwick, Mass. 


RICKER, George §., inst. in Pierce City, Mo., 
Dee. 15th. 

SIMS, Tuomas, inst. in Valley City, Dak., Dee. 
10th, 


THORPE, Joun, called to become settled pastor 
at South Weare, N. H. 


VAILE, C.8., inst. in Martinez, Cal., Dec. 9th. 


WICKETT, Ricuarp, Durham, Me., accepts 
call to Somerset, Mass. 


LUTHERAN, 


BERGEN, F., inst. pastor in Wartbury, Monroe 
Co., Lil. 

GREENWALD, Emanvet, D.D., died rce+ntly in 
Lancaster, Penn., aged 74. 

SCHULTE, P., inst. in Martinbury, Dixon Co., 
Neb. 

SORGEL, N., inst. in Pittsburgh, Penn. 
SADTLER, B., D.D., Allentown, Penn., removes 
to 565 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

WEBER, C., inst. in Bonfield, Ll. 
WISMER, J. K., inst. pastor in Ev. Luth. ch., 
Du Bois, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CAMERON, D. W., called to Reading, Mass, 


COOPER, M. M., Deep River. 
FISHER, Joun, died recently in Pella, Ill. 


FINNEY, 4.., died recently in Morgantown, 
W. Va. 
GALBRAITH, Ww.,' address, Wilkinsonville, 
ass. 


GAUSS, O. W., inst. pastor in Jefferson City, 
Mo., Dec. 17th. 

HOUSTON, H. H., Mercer, Penn., removes to 
Struthers, O. 

JESSUP, T. F. accepts cail to First ch., Joliet, 
Ii. 

KERR, Samvtt R., Westview, removes to Bayne, 

enn. 

MINTON, H. C., called to First ch., San Jose, 

Cal. 


McDONALD, H. A., York, N. Y., removes to 
Oxford, O. 

NALL, R. H., Greenville, 8. C., removes to Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

ORVIS, G. M., Winthrop, accepts call to Pine 
Creek, Ia. 

wane J., Brooklyn, accepts call to Durham, 

POMEROY, 8. W., called to Mt. Pleasant, Penn. 

ROBINSON, W. H., late of Africa, removes to 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

ROSCAMP, R. G., accepts call to Leetonia and 
Columbiana, O. 

SEYMOUR, J. M., accepts call to Norwalk, O. 

SMITH, Tuomas, G.. St. Johns, N. B., accepts 
call to Wausau, Wis. 

STEPHENSON, Wm. P., accepts call to West 
Bellevue, Penn. 

STOOPS, P. D., removes to Parowan, Utah. 

SCHOFIELD, 8. R., accepts call to Strasburgh, 
Penn. 

STILLMAN, Trmoruy, D.D., died recently in 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

SUTTON, J. Forp, D.D., inst. in Murray Hill 
ch., New York City. 

TORRENCE, J. W., D.D., Toledo, O., resigns. 


WADE, N. E., removes to Beaver. Penn. 

WHITLA, J. L., Villard, Minn., removes to 
Richmond, Kan. 

WISHART, Wm., D.D., removes to Monmouth, 
Ul. 


WOOD, Cuartes, Albany, N. Y., called to First 
ch., Germantown, Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DURYEE, Joseru R. (Dutch Ref.), inst. pastor 
Grace ch., New York City, Dec. 15th. 

PLANT, Geo. E. (Methodist Epis.), removes to 
Sharon, Wis. 

MEEK, J. H. (Methodist Epis.), removes to Bur- 
lington, O. MOR ie 

S, M. L. (Methodist Epis.), removes 
bee Clara ac, San Jose, Cal. 
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° 
Music, 

“Manon Lescaut,” a new opera by Jules 
Emile Massenet, was produced in this country 
by Mr. Mapleson, in a detached and farewell- 
benefit performance, at the Academy of Music 
on Wednesday night of last week. The dis- 
astrous turn of Mr. Mapleson’s affairs has pre- 
vented his carrying out even a short Italian 
season; but having to rehearse tbis and other 
works before going to the West,jit was con- 
venient to give New York a chance to listen to 
this novelty, still comparatively such abroad, 
The book of ** Manon” is a fairly close adapta- 
tion of Prévosv's pathetic novel, made by MM, 
Meilhac and Gille, in four acts. Their text is 
decidedly more dramatic than lyric—being very 
largely dialogue, like so many modern libretti. 
The plot is a well-mixed suggestion of “ La 
Favorita,” ‘La Traviata,” and ‘* Carmen,” 
the younger Jes Grieux being a Fernando; 
Manon, both Violetta and Carmen, and the elder 


Count Des Grieux, our old friend Ger- 
mont, It is painfully sombre (ending in 
tragedy), and has, to say the least, 


an elusively vague moral, The music of 
**Manon” may be summed as of the modern 
French type enhanced by the choppy and broken- 
up text which makes its musical setting all the 
more choppy and a thing of shreds and patches. 
The recitative is largely the secco sort; except 
that the interspersed orchestral harmonies are 
not simply a few chords for the strings but are 
varied otherwise from old-fashioned aridity of 
form. A great deal of the accompaniment to 
the dialogue is slight and fantastic to insig- 
nificance. Suggestions of other composers are 
numerous—Gounod, Mozar:, Bizet and Meyer- 
beer. The choruses are uniformly weak, the one 
effective introduction of the chorus being in the 
monastery ecene in the third act—and that a 
borrowing The concerted 
music is patchy, cut up, wanting in clear and 
flowing construction and relationship of parts. 


from Donizctti. 


There are a few airs, a scena or two that indivi- 
dualize themeelves in the progress of the diff: rent 
acts. Occasionally comes a phrase of real 
eloquence. The modern motéf custom is con- 
spicnous and very artistically introduced from 
to end—M.,. employing 
three or four short themes to add significance to 


beginning Massenet 


situations in the piece. Of these, a simple 


little major melody, referring to Des Grieuz, is 
the best. Another, hinting at Manon’s un- 
lucky choice of the world rather than a convent 


(in the first act of the opera), ia also decidedly 
charming and dexterously reiterated. The 
music, as a whole, does not anywhere rise to the 
level of passionate feeling that the novel and 
its dramatization exhibit. There is only one 
powerfui episode, where Massenet strikes out, 
all at once, some show of fire—the yielding of 
Des Grieux to Manon’s fascinations, and their 
flight from St. Sulpice. Massenet seems to 
sentimentalize and sketchily ‘ experiment” with 
his orchestra, to write superficially for his voices ; 
and generally thins down his long work to the 
attenuation of fantastic art, where one of twenty 
other opera-writers would have spoken out 
dire :tly with the voice of passion and love and 
fate. Much of ‘*Manon” pleases. Scarcely 
anything of it impresses. It is French in its 
grace and superficiality, and partakes less of 
Italian or German theory than any opera of im- 
portance lately written by a Gallic musician, 
Among the passages which, either in melody or 
treatment, deserve distinction from the rest, 
may be named (we quote the Italian text used 
the other night) Manon’s entree, ‘‘Son ancor 
tutt attonita”; the quirtette-refrain of Javotie 
and the rest, ** Torna qui, Guillot” ; the air for 
the Pistol-like Lescant *‘Su la testa” ; and Man- 
on’s solilequy, “Or via, Manon, non piu 
chimere”—all in the First Act. In the Second 
occurs a semi-burlesque duet, between Lescant 
and De Bretiqny, of some Gounod-like humor in 
its music ; and an air for the tenor ‘* Chindégli 
occhi,” the !ast having an odd and delicate 
string-accompaniment, which one wonders does 
not grow monotonous instead of more charming 
each measure. ‘he Third Act contains a dilu- 
tion, though a pretty one, of the ‘*Don Gio- 
vanni” Minuet, that is later on very prettily 
treated as an accompaniment to the scene, 
between Manon and (Count Des Gieux ; and two 
musical incidents, remarkable only as imitated 
directly from Thomas’s “‘Mignon.” The second 
scene of this act gives the tenor his opportunity 
—a vigorous scena which is the best of its sort 
in the opera, and leads up to the most 
dramatic concerted number in it—the third 
finale mentioned. The Fourth Act, in two 
s-enes, offers nothing remarkable, although the 





opportunities afforded in them seem vigorous 
enough to draw something good from any com- 
poser of imagination, The last finale is entirely 
unimpressive ; and the curtain falls with the au- 
dience thinking that Manon has been an un- 
pardonable time a-dying, considering how un- 
moved her decease has left them. The perform- 
ance of the opera by Mr. Mapleson’s company 
was commendable in many respects. Madame 
Hauk sang Manon with more acceptability than 
her very worn voice led us to expect; and the 
rest of the cast was satisfactory, especially Sig- 
nori Giannini and Del Puente. We wish to add 
that, while we have given up expecting a cor- 
rect and convenient opera-book, the Italian 
pages uf text that bore Mr. Rullmann’s imprint 
were so fall of grors errors and so incorrectly 
translated as to be a distinct literary offense. 
Mr. Rullmann should have competent editors,if 
we are to have Italian opera and its opera- 
books here any more. The audience was a small 
one. 


....-The present winter has added a new 
choral society to our limited list. This is the 
New York Harmonic Society, organized and di- 
rected by Mr. 8. N. Penfield, one of onr most 
competent organists: and its aims are so credi- 
table that the musical public can laudably pro- 
mote its prosperity. The Society’s first concert 
since its taking shape, was given in Chickering 
Hall on Wednesday of last week. The soloists 
included Mrs. Emma Watson Doty, Mr. William 
Dennison, and Mr. George W. Morgan. The 
choir appears to be of good material and mak- 
ing up, and some faces familiar under similar 
sircumstances were to be noticed in its ranks, Its 
singing was earnest in spirit if wanting yet 
adequate precision and confidence. The program 
offered Bach’s *‘ Thon Guide of Israel,” and a 
** Biblical Pastoral,” by Leslie, of a Christmas- 
tide character. At the next concert Barnby’s 
**Rebekah”’ will be sung. 


.... The announcements of the tirst represen- 
tations of the new American Opera Company—- 
we fall back on that anomalous title for want of 
one as definite, after all—are to be read this 
week. No pains have been or will be spared, in 
enhancing the artistic excellence and complete- 
ness of the season. All is in readiness, Noth- 
ing now remains but to put the ability of practi- 
cal participants to proof before audiences that 
will be large and brilliant. Tbe opening opera, 
on the evening of Monday next, will be Goetz’s 
* Taming of the Shrew,” with this cast : 


Baptista.........ceeee. eoccece: cove W. H. Hami'ton 
TEAAMOTIMS...cccccce cccccccccces Pauline L’ Allemand 
NE  nnenstesctbooosescateeneeenons Kate Bensterg 
TROSOSRAO. ...0 ccccccscccccecoccce Alenzo E. Stoddard 
En ee W.H. Fessenden 
Petruchio. .......sceccccecccecseccccsccces George Fox 
GFUMMO. .......ccccccccccccesccccvecs £. J. O'Mahony 
AD TANCE... ccccccccvcccccccccscocccces ... John Howson 


Gluck’s “Orpheus” will be sung the second 
night, cast thus: 


Orpheus. .....cceesceceececcescccees Helene Haatreiter 
Earydice......cccccccececcecsccesseccees Emma Juch 
Ban cnciadcaricawnsscnce cxveeenonel Minnie Dilthey 


* Lohengrin” on the third evening will call for 
the fol'owing selection from the company : 


Henry I, King of Germany........ Myron W. Whitney 
Pscccccncscacserenseescce William Candidus 
Bian Of BEAVAME..... ccccesccccscccsescoes Emma Juch 
Frederick Telramund...........-+.s.-ee08 George Fox 
The King’s HeTald......cccccccccccccccers John Gilbert 
QHIBRE. . cccccccccccccccesovcescccccs Helene Hastreiter 


It is unlucky that ** Die Meistersinger” is to be 
performed for the first time in this country, on 
the same night, at the Metropolitan, with the re- 
turn of the German artists from their brief 
Philadelphia stay. 


....The program for the Thomas Popular 
Concert in the Academy of Music this (Thurs- 
day) afternoon at three, is as follows: 


Marche et Cortege, ‘* Reine de Saba”. Gounod 
Overture, ** Freischuetz”............ Weber 
Scene by the Brook, “ Pastoral Sym- 

PRORY™..ccccoccce coccccccsccccccs Beethoven 
Raliet Music and Wedding Proces- 

OT, * FORNNT occccccscsaccess Rubinstein 
a Largo, Y (Violin Objigato, Hanéel 
b Spring Songs Mr. L. Scnmidt.) .. Mendelssohn 


Flute Solo, “Longing,” Mr. Otto 

OOMBTIE. ...cccecccccccsscccteccccoes Schubert-Boehm 
Maasenet 
Even in the holiday fortnight, when people are 
supposed to have quite other engrossmen's and 
diversions than music, these concerts have been 
largely attended. The next evening one will be 
that for Tuesday, with a choice program. 


...-In the city of Vienna the popularity of 
Wagnerian operas is well attested by such 
statements as the following: There have been 
no fewer than 767 full representations of the ten 
principal works of that composer—namely, 213 
of Lohengrin” since 1858, 184 of ‘‘ Tannbiiuser” 
since 1859, 134 of ‘* Der fliegende Hollander” 
since 1860, 61 of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” since 
1870, 49 of ‘* Rienzi” since 1871, 52 of ‘‘Die 
Walkiire” since 1877, 16 of “Der Rheingold” 
since 1878, 21 of ‘‘Siegfried” since 1878, 21 of 
* Die Gétterdimmerung” since 1879, and 16 of 
‘Tristan und Isolde” since 1888. But it must 
be remembered that other composers have not 
been crowded ont by this large Wagner showing 





School and College. 


Tue appropriations by the state legisla- 
ture for the University of California amount to 
about $150,000. The estimated income for the 
year ending June 30th, 1886, is $98,000. This 
estimate, however, is conjectural, for the reason 
that bonds now bearing interest may be called 
in at any time, when the interest will cease. The 
estimate of expenditure from the General Fund 
for the ensuing year is $97.428. Ove of the 
needs of the University is an appropriation by 
the legislature of $20,000 per annum, to be ex- 
pended in payment of current expenses and in 
educating promising students. Durivg last 
year the University ranked tenth in the scale of 
attendance, among the colleges and universities 
of the country. The total number of students 
was 517. 





.-..Princeton College closed on Dec. 22d, for 
the regular holiday vacation, It will continue 
two weeks, Before leaving on their vacation, 
the senior class met with President McCosh and 
adopted reso‘utious of regret at the departure 
of Professor Johnston. The Professor will as- 
sume his new position the first of the year. 
Dean Murray has concluded to remain, at Icast, 
for another year. It is known that his reason 
for leaving was that the amount of work he was 
required to do was undermining his health. 
The trustees have agreed to Jessen his duties and 
g:ve him all necessary assistance. The annual 
catalogue, just issued, shuws a total of 497 stu- 


dents. The faculty now numbers forty profess- 
ors. 


...-The faculty of the Case School of Applied 
Science, of Cleveland, O., has directed its 
students to make a code of rules for their own 
government. The senior, junior, and sopho- 
more classes are each to elect two members of a 
Board of Government, and the freshman class 
one. The presidents of the class associations 
will be officers of the board, ranking according to 
seniority. The buildings of Adelbert Colleze are 
in the same park with the Case School, and, as 
their students work togother, the change in the 
school is likely to affect the college. The Case 
School was founded by Leonard Case, a Cleve- 
land millionaire, and Adelbert College by his 
friend, Amasa Stone. 


....- Professor Harkness, of Brown University, 
made an address at the annual examination at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. Speaking of his visit 
last year to Rugby, Eton and Harrow, he said: 

“The higher culture of England is determined 
largely by those great schools. I sat im the class- 
rooms of Rugby. There is an air of earnestness 
there, as though they felt they were doing a work 
equal in honor and influence to any work. It is a 
great privilege for a young man to be a member of 
a schoo] that has a history. Both professors and 
students do better work in an atmosphere that holds 
inspiring memories, in halls in which is an abiding 
presence lingering for good.” 


...-Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., has en- 
tered its fifty secon] year with marked success. 
The endowment bas reached $100,000, produc- 
tive. A new building containing the library, 
chapel, laboratory and society halls, will be 
erected soon, as nearly all the material is now 
on the grounds. Professor Williams, of Roch- 
ester, has been elecred to the chair of pedagog- 
ics, The total attendance for the year ia 170; 75 
being in the collegiate department, 


...-lhe Newton Theological Institution at 
Newton Center, Mass., about seven miles from 
Boston, has an advantage in i's situation. It is 
within easy distance of numerous churches, 
which furnish frequent demands for preaching 
by students. The Northern Baptist Education 
Society has been enabled, with rare exceptions, 
to afford its beneficiaries aid during their theo- 
logical course, at the rate of #120 a year. 


....The Rochester Theological Sen inary has 
150 students. Of these the New York Baptist 
Union, for ministerial education, which has 
charge of the seminary, is asked to assist 121, at 
a cost of $12,500. The German educational 
work of the Union, which has been carricd on 
for more than thirty years, is the only one in 
the country conducted by Baptists. The Ger- 
man department has 42 atudents. 


.---Mr. Caspar R. Gregory has accepted the 
Associate Professorship of New Testament 
Greek, and Palwology in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He is now in the University of Leipzig. 
Mr. G. H. Emmott, recently connected with the 
Owens College, Victoria Universi y, England, 
has accepted the position of Associate Profes- 
sor of Logic and Ethics, and Lecturer on Roman 
Law. 


....Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
opened with an attendance of 439. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight are in the college depart- 
ment, The hbrary of the college is growing at 
the rate of 1,500 volumes a year. The total 
number of volumes thus far brought together is 
not far from 65,000. 


.... Twenty-six college graduates enlisted last 
year in the signal service, “ 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 10TH. 


JEREMIAH PREDICTING THE CAPTIVITY— 
JER. viii, 20—ix, 16. 


Notes —Jeremiah wrote after the death 
of the last good king Josiah, when all 
hope for the kingdom had perished, and the 
final captivity was impending. He is called the 
weeping prophet. “The harvest is past.” — 
‘‘Harvest” and ‘‘summer” mean the same. 
Their harvest was all in the summer, being 
chiefly barley and wheat. The passage gives us 
a picture of the harvest time finished, and 
nothing gathered for the winter, and only 
wirery in prospect. ‘* The heart of the 
daughtre of my people.” —Here the figure changes 
and Judah is represented as a young woman 
smitten down and wounded.---—**No balm in 
Gilead,”—The pines which produced balsam 
grew on the high hills of Gilead, ** No 
physician there.”—-Not in Gilead but in Judah. 
——"In the wilderness a lodging place for 
wayfaring men.”—He wishes to wander far 
from any one that knew him, and rest in a khan 
with strangers, ——_—‘ Every brother will utterly 
supplant.”—Jacob was a supplanting brother, 
and there is here a play on his name, which 
means supplanter.———“ I will melt them and 
try them.” —Just as silver is melted and tried, 
in a furnace of hot affliction.———* They are 
burned up.’”—The prophet seems to see it 
already accomplixhed, though in the future. 
‘* Neither can men hear the voice of the cattle.’ 
—The voice of cattle is a sign of prosperity. 
But they shall perish. When the hill and wilder- 
ness pastures are dried up. “* Make Jerusa 
lem heaps, a dwelling place of jackals.” —Not 
“dragons.” Probably this was literally fulfilled 
after the destruction of the city. Such ruing of 
old cities, utterly thrown down and infested 
with jackals, are numerous in the East now. 
* Judah a desolation, without inhabitant.”—This 
is not to be taken with strict literalness, but as 
poettically and rhetorically true, “ The 
Baalim.”—Images of Baal.——* Worm- 
wood,” ** Water of gall.”—The most bitter sub- 
stances, as types of bitter experiences. The 
wormwood is the well-known plant, but it is not 
quite certain whether the ‘‘ gall” was a plant or 
an animal juice. 

Instruction.—There is a harvest time for 
every one if he will only gather it; a harvest of 
the richest divine blessing. God’s spirit is 
offered. Heaven can be had for the asking. 
All that is needed is that the sickle be thrust in. 

But harvest time will pass. The end of oppor- 
tunities will come. Life will have its 2nd. We 
cannot neglect privileges always and expect all 
will go well. So youth passes. The child that 
will not learn grows up an ignorant dunce, and 
has no chance afterward. Harvest will not last 
into winter. If we have not worked in harvest 
we must go hungry. It is just so if we have 
not prepared in life for death. 

Itis sad to have lost one’s last chance, One may 
have had the best of opportunities to make a 
good name, to gain honor, learning, or com- 
petence, and throw them all away by idleness or 
dissipation, At last it is toolate. Nothing else 
is so sad. So it may, at last, be too late to save 
one’s soul, and at the gate of Heaven one will 
hear it said: ‘Too late, too late. Ye cannot 
enter now.” 

When the last chance is lost we may well 
weep, like Jeremiah, over it; but now it is not 
gone. While there is life there is hope. The 
vilest sinner may return to God and be received. 
Our work now is not to weep over men in blind 
despair, but with great courage to help them. 
Now is an accepted time and a day of salva- 
tion, and they must be persuaded to improve it. 

Take the cheerful and not the lugubrious view 
of things. Always hope for the best. Don’t be 
discouraged; be encouraged. There is evil 
enough ; but things are going in the rizht direc- 
tion on the whole, even if slowly. So don’t talk 
like Jeremiah. The men who give themselves 
to the work of righting things are always hope- 
ful, cheerful men ; for they believe in the right 
and expect to succeed. 

The sins charged against the Jews, for which 
they were to perish from their land, were false- 
hood and robbery. There was idolatry; but 


here the lying and stealing are condemned. 
Now these are the sins towhich men in trade 
are Jiable. This falsehood, supplanting, and 
treachery are the sins of a business people, 
which God will judge. Let children learn the 
wickedness of falsehood. 

Punishment cometh. God’s law brings it. 
Nothing else can come to a corrupt people. 
The only way to avoid it is to reform. The 
nation may be punished in this world, but the 
individual] surely also in the n+ xt. 

How truly bas the prophecy of the last verse 
of the lesson been fulfilled in the Jews. They 
have been scattered e.erywhere among the 
nations. 

The world’s Physician, the world’s balm can 
be found. Sin can be healed. Jesus offers his 
salvation freely. Heisa physician who never 
fails. His medicine for the sick soul is sure. 

“They are strong,” says the prophet, ‘ but 
not for the truth.” Strength is a grand thing 























if rightly used. An old proverb says it 1s 
grand to havea giant's strength, but not to 
use it like a giant. 


Use strength for the good 





of men, 
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Missions. 


One of the missionaries of the London 
Society, writing from Madagascar, says the mis- 
sionary work goes on regularly, notwithstand- 
ing the war. The people take the war as a mat- 
ter of course, an inevitable evil to be borne and 
grumbled about as little as possible, and not to 
be allowed to hinder other work. In his district 
the schools are fairly well-attended in most 
places, and everywhere there are good congre- 
gations on Sunday. The schools at Ambd- 
himanga are well-attended, and the four town 
congregations keep up well in numbers. About 
four miles north of Ambdhimanga, is Ampara- 
fdravato, one of the few towns in Madasgascar, 
which Europeans may not enter. It was for- 
merly sacred, as the residence of Kélimalaza, one 
of the most famous of the Malagasy idols. An 
evangelist has been resident there for some 
years. At first he met with very rough treat- 
ment. Lately, although not openly resisting 
him and his work, the people have persistently 
refused to co-operate at all heartily with the sur- 
rounding churches in any kind of Christian 
work, and their Church has been all along inac- 
cessible to the missionary of the district. Re- 
cently the missionary, Mr. Peill, wrote to the 
Prime Minister, asking if there was any longer 
any reason why he should not enter the church 
at Ampdarafdravato, seeing that it was now out- 
side the village, anithat he often passed along 
the road between it and the town. He soon 
had a reply that be might enter the church 
whenever he pleased. The village itself he 
could not enter, as that was specially 
reserved in the Anglo-Malagasy Treaty. 
At first the people of this conservative village 
would not credit the news. Mr. Peill left them 
plenty of time to grow accustomed to it, and 
then went and held service in the chapel. The 
village received him very hospitably, and they 
had a large meeting. All the churches around 
are delighted at the change, and the people at 
Amparafaravato itself have acquiesced more 
readily than one would have supposed, the bet- 
ter disposed of them being glad ofit. Cable 
dispatches state that peace has at last been 
concluded between the French and the Malagasy 
Government, but they differ as to the terms. 
One dispatch says the island accepts the pro- 
tectorate of France and pays a large indemnity ; 
another, which receives more credit in London, 
states that Malagasy retain complete sover- 
eignty of the whole island, but pay a war in- 
demnity, 





....The great bulk of the Hindu population of 
India is formed by the Sudras, who belong to the 
middle classes. The conversion of India is to 
be achieved chiefly through the conversion of 
the Sudras. A missionary says of them: 

“The character of the people makes Christian 
work among them comparatively easy, but at the 
same time slow. They are peaceably disposed, 
easily contented, easily governed, frugal and simple 
in habits, fond of home, and industrious. The cour- 
tesy with which they receive the missionary, the pa- 
tience with which they listen to his message, and 
\ their friendliness when they have made his avquain- 
tance, are very pleasing experiences of our work 
among them. On the other hand, their morality is 
superficial; the chief standard of mora) life is caste 
respectability ; there is no scorn of lies, no shame 
at impurity, no high sense of honor. Along with 
extreme scrupulousness as to food, there is supreme 
indifference as to character. They are very conser- 
vative, and bound by custom. To walk unquestion- 
ingly in the path of one’s immediate ancestors, 
whether that be good or bad, is the highest law of 
duty ; to adopt an innovation the greatest sin.” 


....-The German traveler, Biiller, speaks in 
complimentary terms of the work of the Basle 
Missions on the Gold Coast. They have ten 
chief stations, the farthest of which are five 
days’ journey from the Coast. Nearly all of the 
smiths, joiners and coopers on the West Coast 
are from its industrial schools, The missions 
also carry on a number of factories or trading 
houses, which are distinguished from the other 
concerns of the kind, not without some reduction 
of their pecuniary power by not selling rum or 
powder, although beer and wine may be bought 
at them. 


....The launching of the little steamer ‘* Good 
News,” on Lake Tanganyika, was one of the 
greatest events, says a missionary of the London 
Society, in the history of the natives of that 
part of Central Africa. It was celebrated by the 
astonished people by the firing of guns, and 
shouting and dancing. They would not believe 
that the vessel would float in her iron sheathing, 
nor could they see how she was to be moved into 
the water over a distance of 145 feet, 


....The Hermannsburg Missionary Society 
has recently been left a legacy of between 45,000 
and 50,000 marks, or $10,000 and $12,000, the 
whole of the estate of a wealthy farmer near 
Berden. A few days before this happened, a 
lady friend of the Society had made it a gift in 
hand of about $1,200. 


....The Norwegian Missionary Society has in 
Zululand and Natal 300 members, 700 or 800 
attendants at church, and four native teachers. 
Thirty-two persons were baptized January 1884, 
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Literature. 
The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


HADLEY’S RAILROAD TRANS- 
PORTATION.* 


Tue ‘‘ Railroad Problem” has given rise 
to a mass of literature, scattered through 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, and volu- 
minous reports, which it is impossible for 
the average reader to examine, and scme 
of which are likely to mislead him to views 
not consonant with fact or his real interest ; 
for most writers address themselves to 
some particular phase of the problem, some 
question of immediate interest, and dis- 
cuss it from the standpoint of the railroad 
manager, the investor, the shipper, or the 
professional anti-monopolist. There have 
been few attempts among writers in this 
country to treat the subject in a compre- 
hensive manner; and the railroad is so pro- 
gressive in its conditions, and trade and 
transportation so multiform and changing, 
that a book written ten, or even five, years 
ago, necessarily fails to embrace some very 
important facts, and to present some phases 
on the subject which are of pressing inter- 
est to-day. But experience has established 
certain principles, and developed certain 
natural laws governing railroad transpor- 
tation, a knowledge of which is essential 
to a reasonable understanding of the sub. 
ject, and to wise action in management 
and legislation. “To present these princi- 
ples and laws in an intelligible manner is 
to render an important service to the pub- 
lic. For the public, even those who are 
simply the consumers of food and wearers 
of clothing, are more affected by trans- 
portation than by any other one industry. 

Mr. Hadley in his book on Railroad 
Transporiation has undertaken, and ably 
performed this service. Well equipped 
for the work, a political economist accus- 
tomed to scientific methods of investiga- 
tion, independent of interests on either side, 
of opposite policies or disputed questions, 
he has explored the whole field, examined 
the multitude of books, reports and argu- 
ments, and has evidently studied the histo- 
ry of railroad development, management 
and legislation as few writers on the sub- 
ject have done. The result isa book of 
moderate size, but comprehensive in scope, 
clear and concise in style, full of infurma- 
tion to the general reader, and of instruc- 
tion and suggestion to the student and the 
legislator. It considers alike the necessi- 
ties of railroad business and the reasonable 
control to which railroad management may 
be subjected in the interest of the public; 
and it is not open to any well-founded 
charge of advocating any special interest. 

The first two chapters, on ‘‘ The Modern 
Transportation System,” and ‘* The Growth 
of United States Internal Commerce,” 
cover the more important facts in the his- 
tory of railroad development, with incident- 
al reference to the principles involved and 
the questions of public policy which are 
more fully discussed in subsequent chap- 
ters. They give a fair idea of the scope of 
the work, and present a clear and interest- 
inz review of the nature and growth of 
railroad Dusiness. 

In his more elaborate divcussion of the 
various questions affecting the relations of 
railroads to the public, the author shows 
that he has given his subject no merely su- 
perficiul study. He presents arguments 
based on experience at home and abroad, 
and facts which are themselves arguments, 
with a force and ability that must be ac- 
knowledged, though the reader may not 
always accept his conclusions. His nu- 
merous references and citations show from 
what a wide field he has gathered his ma- 
terial, and direct the student where to pur- 
sue his researches. 

The subject of competition and combina- 
tion, which is the key-note of the book, is 
specially discussed in two of the most im- 
portant chapters. The average American 
believes in competition. As the author 
says: ‘‘All our education and habit of 
mind make us believe in competition. We 
have been taught to regard it as a natural, 
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if not necessary, condition of all healthful 
business life. We look with satisfaction 
on whatever favors it, and with distrust cn 
whatever hinders it.” In trade and manu- 
factures it has been a potent factor in the 
regulation of prices. When railroads be- 
gan to be regarded as oppressive monopo- 
lies, it was almost universally considered 
that competition was the sole remedy for 
the abuses complained of, and that rail- 
road transportation would be subject to 
the same laws as unrestricted trade. Such 
is still the opinion of a large part of the 
public. But experience has shown (1) that 
railroads are, by necessity, monopolies that 
cannot always be subjected to cempetition, 
like trade; (2) that direct cempetition may 
be ruinous to both parties, and cause other 
evils as great as excessive charges; and (3) 
since they cannot abandon the business, 
sooner or later they will combine for their 
own salvation. George Stephenson’s as_ 
sertion, half a century ago, that, ‘‘ Where 
combination is possible, competition is im- 
possible,” has become a well-established 
truth. Indeed, combination is the neces- 
sary result of unrestricted competition in 
all large business interests, from railroad 
corporations to the wage-earners in vari- 
ous industries. 

The nature and effects of competition in 
theory and practice are described and illus- 
trated in a manner that ought to convince 
the strongest advocate of that policy that it 
is a failure as a destroyer of the dragon 
monopoly. Moreover, it is shown that 
combination is not an unmitigated evil, 
and that with the consolidation ot railroads 
in the United States, rates have been re- 
duced, and the pooling of business by the 
trunk lines has really removed some of the 
abuses which previously existed. There 
can be no doubt that trunk-line pools, ¢f 
honestly maintained by all the parties to the 
contract, are an advantage to the mer- 
chant as well as the stockholder, by securing 
stability in rates, which is more important 
than low rates in all legitimate trades. 
But the misfortune is that they are not 
honestly observed by some of the parties; 
and the consequence is a war of rates 
which is disastrous to railroad securities, 
and an alternation from low to high rates 
ruinous te the business of the merchant. 
But combination in some form follows this 
reckless competition as sure as day follows 
night. Since pools are inevitable, instead 
of being denounced by the press and pro- 
hibited by law, it is wiser to recognize and 
control them. ‘‘ We must face the inevit- 
able as inevitable, and do the best we can 
to regulate it. To meet the difficulties 
successfully will be a hard problem. But 
to evade them has proved an impossible 
one.” Mr, Hadley has done his part 
toward solving this problem by presenting 
the facts clearly, and pointing out the evils 
and advantages of combination, leaving it 
for those within whose province it lies to at- 
tempt the solution. 


In his discussion of Railroad Charges and 
Discrimination the author argues, with 
much force,that the complaint that rates in 
general are too high is not well founded, 
though the average shipper will probably 
not agree with him. That there is good 
cause for complaint, as to discrimination, 
there can be no doubt. But there are dif- 
ferent kinds of discrimination. Discrimi- 
nations are made between places on the 
same line, some of which may be necessary 
for the continuation of the particular class 
of transportation affected, and justifiable, 
because affording to the party discriminated 
against facilities which otherwise he could 
not have. This is well illustrated by real 
or supposed cases. The most common and 
most objectionable discrimination is that 
made between individuals for the same 
service, by means of special rates to favored 
parties. This is wholly unjustifiable, and 
furnishes more ground for complaints 
against railroad managers than any other 
wrong they commit. Indeed, it affords oc- 
casion for complaints concerning all their 
other real or imaginary sins. How to cor- 
rect this crying abuse is one of the most 
difficult questions of the complicated prob- 
lem, 

Railroads are the creatures of law, and 
subject to the control of the authority that 
creates them. But it has proved much 
easier to create than to control. In the 
earlier period of railroads, legislation was 





directed almost solely to construction, and 
the providing of facilities for transportation 
demanded by the public. When their 
power as monopolies came to be realized, 
the authority of the state was invoked to 
control them in the interest of the public. 
In the Chapter on railroad legislation, Mr. 
Hadley reviews the character of the legisla- 
tion of some of the states, showing the 
crudeness and futility of some of the 
earlier laws, and pointing out wherein 
more recent legislation has been misdirected 
and, consequently, a failure, and what has 
been in a measure successful. He finds 
that the really efficient state regulation is 
now almost entirely under the somewhat 
discretionary power of commissioners, 
‘* whether these powers be wide or limited.”’ 
He also finds that the most successful com- 
missions have been those whose powers are 
most limited, naming those of lowa and 
Massachusetts as having accomplished the 
best results. ' 

Regulation by the states, within their 
own jurisdiction, may be secured by the 
appointment of able men as commissioners, 
who are not hampered by too many re- 
strictions nor intrusted with too much 
power, but who can always show sound 
reason for their action. The question, 
however, which at present agitates all who 
are concerned in transportation, is how to 
regulate it over a line of railroad extend- 
ing through many states. This can be 
done only by national legislation; and the 
attempts in this direction are briefiy dis- 
cussed, with some conclusions and sug- 
gestions which are worthy of consideration 
by members of Congress, to whom, indeed, 
the whole volume will furnish light that 
has hitherto been greatly needed. 

The remaining chapters of the work are 
devoted to an intelligent examination of 
the railroad systems of England and con- 
tinental Europe, and the policies by which 
they are regulated. Americans are prone 
to think that we have nothing to learn 
from any foreign systems, because we 
span a continent with our roads, and 
transport our merchandise thousands of 
miles while they carry theirs only tens or 
hundreds; or because we originated draw- 
ing-room and sleeping cars, train brakes 
and automatic couplers! But we have _ 
much to learn in construction, and some- 
thing even in equipment, not to mention 
operation, while in the matter of trans- 
portation, England especially, and other 
countries to some extent, have passed 
through the same phases of the problem 
that we are uow experiencing, and have 
settled some questions that are still mooted 
here. These chapters, therefore, throw 
some light on the problems with which we 
are wrestling. 

One great merit of the book is the can- 
dor and judicial fairness with which the 
author states facts and discusses principles. 
There are, doubtless, some statements and 
conclusious which will not be accepted by 
railroad managers, and others which will 
be controverted by anti-monopolists; but, 
on the whole, it must be acknowledged on 
all sides as a valuable contribution to Rail- 
road literature. Offering no panacea for 
the evils and abuses which are the subject 
of general complaint, and undertaking to 
determine no question, except as it is de- 
termined by facts and experience, within 
the compass of less than three hundred 
pages Mr. Hadley gives the most compre- 
hensive presentation of the subject that 
has yet been given to the public, and an 
admirable text-book for the study of this 
branch of political economy. 


— 


ROPES’S NAPOLEON. 


ADMIRATION and disappointment are about 
evenly mixed in the reading of Mr. John Cod- 
man Ropes’s First Napoleon: A Sketch, Political 
and Military. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Allow- 
ance must be made for the limitations imposed 
on the author by the restrictions of a lecturer 
before the Lowell Institute. 

It is impossible not to admire the style of the 
work, the splendid developmeut of facts, and 
the blunt frankness of their statement. In 
these respects the volume will add to the au- 
thor’s reputation as a military critic; and it 
will also serve to confirm the opinion that we 
are now, substantially, in full possession of the 
evidence bearing on the political and personal 
character of Napoleon I. The military sketches 
are necessarily brief ; in some respects too brie f 
to satisfy advanced readers ; but they are lu mi- 
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nous and complete in their way. We have more 
or less full sketches of the Italian campaigns, 
of Austerlitz, and Wagram, and superb out- 
linings of all the rest. The sketch of Wag- 
ram is a model in its way, though it 
may be criticised, perhaps, as not giving 
sufficient room to Macdonald and his cavalry. 
Throughout the lectures the military facts are 
worked up with superior accuracy and clear- 
ness, though sometimes with omissions which 
cannot very well be explained. What we mean 
by this 18 illustrated in the account of the most 
familiar and permanently interesting of ali Na- 
poleon’s battles, Waterloo. 

It is evidently a bitter task for Mr. Ropes to 
make the uoqualified admission that Napoleon 
was, on this occasion, simply outfought by a 
force in some respects inferior, and at no time 
essentially saperior to hisown. He has no tol- 
erance for th: pretty well substantiated 
opinion brought out by Gardner, who bases 
it on Segur’s Memoires, that the Em- 
peror was in bad physical condition at the 
time, and suffered during the conflict an 
access of the mysterious malady which seems 
ence before to have clouded his mind at the 
critical moment in battle. He charges against 
him several errors—the principal of which are 
the employment of Grouchy, when he might 
have had Davout, the failure to reconnoitre 
vigorously after Ligny, delay in delivering bat- 
tle on the 18th, and N+y’s assault on the English 
center instead of the English left. These, when 
we put them together, are pretty serious points, 
which, one after another, and all together, had 
more effect on the result than Mr. Kopes has 
been able to see. To them may be added the 
appointment of Soult as Chief of Staff, the 
failure to support Ney, and, more than all, the 
blindness and desperation of the last charge, 
which, when it failed, left the army to break up 
in rout and panic. 

This does not complete the list of Mr. Ropes’s 
sins of omission and commission in his ac- 
count of this action. We say nothing of the 
Grouchy business, except that it is not as clear 
as he represents. It is far easier to write about 
marching straight to the Pont @d Moustier than 
it was to brirg a force through the quagmire of 
the direct road to that point, and get it in 
ahead of von Buloy. But, passing that matter, 
as to Quatre Bras and Ligny, Mr. Ropes is 
both wild and blind. He is wild in constructing 
hypotheses of what would have resulted had 
things gone on in a different way. D’Erlon’s 
mysterious phantom corps which marched into 
view at Ligny, and then marched back, is the 
ghost of one of those blunders which may occur 
in any large combat, but which is here pressed 
soberly into service, as if war were not full of 
exactly such contingencies. Moreover, if our 
final opinion as to Napoleon’s genius is to rest 
on the issue of an imaginary combat, with the 
blunders of the actual combat excluded, we shall 
have to begin by* confronting Ney at Quatre 
Bras, with an addition to his force of at least 
the 18,009 veteran English troops left idle by 
Wellington at Hal aud Tubize and still further 
puncture this imaginative hypothesis by not 
permitting any action at Ligny at all, which, if 
we can trust the Duke, was not right in time or 
place. Of all the later critics we have seen, he 
alone seems to overlook the fact that Welling- 
ton rode to Quatre Bras from a conference with 
Bliicher in which he is said to have told him 
that he could not maintain himself against the 
French on that ground, but that there need be 
neither dishonor nor considerable loss; and 
that he should fall back and concentrate on 
Waterloo. 

This is exactly what happened. And the 
agreement between Wellington and Biiicher to 
bring it about explains many points which 
seem like mysteries or indications of incapacity 
to Mr. Ropes, who will resort to any explanation 
of Napoleon’s delay on the 17th except the 


most obvious one that Ney was badly cut 
up at Quatre Bras, and required time 
to get himself into order. As for the 


other misadventures of the great combat, and 
possible result contingent on a different man- 
agement here and there, they may all be offset 
by speculating upon the possible result had 
Wellington brought into action the 18,C00 vet- 
erans he suffered to lie idle on his right flank at 
Habiz 

It is odd that Mr. Ropes should stand up for 
Napoleon so stiffly in the Waterloo business, 
when his military criticism of his battles 1s in 
general very free. He accepts, for example, the 
common opinion that the disasters of the Rus- 
sian campaign were all due to his refusal at Bo- 
rodino to put in the Guard at the critical mo- 
ment, as Ney, Davout and Prince Eugene im- 
plored him to do. He shows by how narrow a 
margin Wagram was won, and how much more 
the glory of Austerlitz depended on the incom- 
petence of the enemy than on the genius of Na- 
poleon. He admits colossal blundering in the 
Spanish War, and the still greater military mis 
management on the Emperor’s part, before and 
after Leipzig, in not collecting the French forces 
that lay around him, and fighting 1n full force. 

All this amounts to a great deal in making up 
a judgment as to Napoleon’s military genius, 
Mr. Ropes states the facts with admirable clear- 





ness, and then coolly backs off from them when 
the time comes for taking them into account. 

Turning to the personal and political judg- 
ments expressed in these lectures, they form, on 
the whole, the most remarkable indication of 
the vitality of the Napoleonic legend. Every- 
thing is good grist in Mr. Ropes’s apologetic mill, 
The enormous betrayal of Campo Fermio is 
passed by without a word. The elaborate dis- 
tinction between public or political liberty and 
private or personal liberty set up in defense of 
the imperial despotism provokes us to say that 
Mr. Ropes has not even the merit of originality 
here, but simply plagiarizes from the long line 
of imperial and despotic apologists. 

The execution of the Duke D’Enghien is de- 
fended with the ordinary apologetics, which, 
granting .the fact, labor under the great de- 
fect that they did not satisfy Josephine at the 
time, and have less force in them with every 
successive revision. But the facts as given are 
excedingly doubtful. It cannot be shown that 
the Duke admitted as much as Mr. Ropes claims, 
What evidence has he that he was implicated in 
the dark parts of Pichegru’s plots, or that 
the English cabinet was engaged in hiring as- 
sassins? We should like to see that evidence, if 
it exists. 

The apology for the diyorce of Josephine, is 
yet more offensive, especially as subsequent 
history has proved that the dynasty could be 
supporied without resorting to such outrageous 
measures, The Napoleonic policy of centraliza- 
tion has cost France seventy years of trouble, 
which ought to have checked Mr. Ropes in bis 
attempts to make it respectable ; and as to his 
position that the Empire promoted the general 
welfare of France, we have only to turn to Count 
Miot de Melito, and to review the difficulty the 
imperial officers met in attempting to raise the 
last conscription, to see how low France was 
brought when the allies entered Paris after the 
battle of Leipzig. Remusat, Count Miot de 
Melito, the Duchess d’Abrantes, furnish a mass 
of evidence bearing on Napoleon’s character, 
policy, and intentions which cannot be set 
aside. 

As to the personal portraiture of Napoleon, 
about the best result of historic study lies in its 
power to correct public opinion gradually on 
such points as these, and to raise it above the 
enormous abuse of lying under the demoraliz- 
ing effect of doing homage to such a divinity, 
It is disheartening at a time when we are justi- 
fied in supposing the facts to be known, to find 
an author who is so well acquainted with them 
converting them to such a conclusion. It is a 
new demonstration that the historic sense is a 
higher and wider endowment than that re- 
quired for the evolution of the facts of a case. 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES.* 


It is doubtful whether we ever outgrow our 
taste for fairy stories. In the early stages of 
literary development “Jack and the Bean- 
Stalk” holds the youthful imagination in 
chains, from which it turns to “King 
Arthur” and the ‘Charlemagne Legends,” 
the medieval myths and the “‘Nibelungen Ring.” 
Folk lore has come to occupy an increasing 
amount of space in our libraries, and to en- 
gross a number of thoughtful students to an 
augmented degree. The interest attaching 
to it, as exhibiting the first workings 
of imagination in the human race; the 
pleasure of comparing the phases which one 
tale undergoes in associating itself with diverse 
nationalities and languages are among the 
lesser pleasures to which the mind of the anti- 
quarian in folk lore is ever attentive in his pur- 
suit; and in which other than specialists may 
join him, 

Italy has been a great storehouse of such 
narratives, In tracing and recording them, a 
writer of whom we know next to nothing, Giovan 
Francesco Straparola, of Caravaggio, led the van 
in 1550, with a sort of decamerone of tales, all 
originating in a popular way. Following this 
Straparola, came (at wide intervals often) the 
farners of folk lore and fairy stories, made suc- 
cessively by Basile, Pompeo Sarnelli, Gradi, 
various German groupings by Widter, Wolf, 
Schneller, and Mme. Laura Gonzenbach, besides 
other assiduous collectors, Conspicuous in our 
own time we find those almost monumental labors 
of Dr. Giuseppe Pitré, of Palermo, in which the 
research and editorship of all previous or con- 
temporarv scholars has been far surpassed. 

It is from Dr. Pitré, and one or two later col- 
lections that Mr. Crane has drawn most of the 
material for this handsome and acceptable vol- 
ume. Preceded by an ample bibliography of 
the entire subject, he sets forth five classes of 
stories—viz., ‘‘Fairy Tales,” ‘‘Stories of Oriental 
Origin,” *‘Legends and Ghost Stories,” *‘Nursery 
Tales,” and ** Stories and Jests.” 

There are altogether one hundred and nine of 
these racconti, ranging from one page to four or 
five pages in length, and admirably illustrative 
of the tendencies toward the humorous, roman- 
tic and supernatural in the humble Italian, espe- 
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cially the Sicilian, imagination, A great por- 
tion are stories originally jotted down from the 
very lips of the peasant woman making bread, 
gypsy-tinker, the nurse who sings to the child, 
or the old man with a chimney-corner audi- 
ence gathered about him. There is great varie- 
ty in them in theme and action. The super- 
natural element appears in diverse aspects ; now 
through the person of the world-wide fairy, 
or ogress, or witch, and her meddling 
with the concerns of mankind ; now under some 
more strictly local conditions, Old friends turn 
up everywhere ; and friends of greater dignity 
than the chaperonage of Mother Goose, or the 
Child’s Fairy Book can lend. Cupid and 
Psyche, Melusina and Godfrey, Beauty and the 
Beast, Don Giovanni, Bluebeard, a large pro- 
portion of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
the Waudering Jew, Tobit and Tobias, all 
reappear, more or less transmogrified by time 
and the passing from lip to lip, with 
proper names and unimportant details altered, 
but each recognizable by unmistakable charac- 
teristics. Not a few of the shorter and more 
amusing rustic stories were freely employed by 
the Grimms in their collections, but with their 
substitution of a German coloring for the origi- 
nal [talian one. 

The stories all possess their own charm, to 
which the adult reader and the child will alike 
submit. Mr. Crane wisely refrains from repeat- 
ing versions of the same tale which do not de- 
cidedly vary from each other, taking the best 
types of each division and subdivision. His 
translation is graceful and sprightly, doing am- 
ple justice to the quaintness of the Italian dia- 
lects in which they run; and the wide selection 
he has made illustrates the subject thoroughly. 
Read merely as a diversion, the book will amuse 
one for many an afternoon ; and the student ot 
language and literature will, of course, care for 
it for other than such an end. 

As an example (from merely the simplest and 
shortest popular stories, Mr. Crane quotes) of 
how one of the briefest of these tales is common 
to all mankind, and can meet us with the face of 
an old friend anywhere on the globe, from New 
York to Little Russia, the following may be in- 
stanced : 

**Once upon a time there was a husband and wife. 

The husband was a tailor; so was the wife, and in 
addition was a good housekeeper. One day the hus, 
band found some things in the kitchen, broken— 
pots, glasses, plates. He asked: * How were they 
broken?’ ‘How do I know?’ answered the wife. 
*What do you mean by saying, how do I know? 
Who broke them? Who brokethem?’ ‘I with the 
scissors!’ said the wife, inanger. * With the scis- 
sors? With the scissors? Are you telling the 
truth? I want to know what you broke them with, 
If you don’t tell me,I will beat you.’ ‘ With the 
scissors (for she had the scissors in her hand).» 
‘Scissors, did you say?’ ‘Scissors they were.’ 
*Ah! What do you mean? Waitabit. I will make 
you see whether it was you with the scissors.’ So 
he tied a rope around her, and began to lower her 
into the well, saying: ‘Come, how did you break 
them? You eee I am lowering you into the well. 
*It was with the scissors!’ . Then he let her 
down into the water to her waist. ‘ What did you 
do it with?’ ‘It was the; scissors.’ ‘Take care,’ 
cried her husband, enraged at seeing her so obsti- 
nate. ‘It will take but little toput you under wa- 
ter! You had better tell what you did it with. It 
wili be better for you. How is it possible to break 
pots and dishes with the scissors? What has be- 
come of the pieces, if they were cut?’ ‘It was the 
scissors! The scissors!’ Then he Jet gotherope! 
Splash! his wife went all under water! * Are yousat- 
isflednow? Doyou say any longer that it was with 
the scissors?’ The wife could not speak any more, 
for she was under the water; but what did she do? 
She stuck her hand up out of the water, and with 
her fingers began to make signs, as if she was cut- 
ting with the scissors. What could the poor husband 
do? He said: ‘I am losing my wife, and thenI 
shall have to go after her! I will pull her out now, 
and she may say that it was the scissorsor the 
shears.’ Then he pulled her out, and there was no 
way of making her tell with what she had broken 
all those things in the kitchen.” 
Abundant notes and comments entrance the 
value of Mr. Crane’s book, the arrangement of 
which is as admirable as in shape and making- 
up it is handsome. We heartily commend it for 
entertainment, and such special literary study 
as itis designed to further. 


HEBREW NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Meprew translations of the New Testament 
are indeed not a thought or work of our day and 
date; but such versions have been made with 
more or less success in past decades and centu- 
ries. However, truly scholarly translations of the 
New Testament into the venerable idiom of the 
Old, remained for our generation. About ten 
years ago, Prof. Franz Delitzscb, of Leipzig, 
who combined within himself, in exquisite har- 
mony, all the requirements necessary for mak- 
ing such a translation—a thorough knowledge 
of Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic, a complete 
mastery of Rabbinical and Talmudic lore, as al- 
so a full control of New Testament exegesis, as 
is seen from his Commentary on Hebrews—after 
having spent years in preliminary work and 
study, and after having published, asa speci- 
men of his translation, the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans, in a Hebrew translation, with Tal- 








mudic and Rabbinical notes, published the 
translation of the whole New Testament, which 
was issued by the British and Foreign Bible 


Society. In every respect the work 
was a success. Scholars hailed it with 
delight; critics carefully examined it, 


and gave the learned Professor the benefit of 
their suggestions, especially was this done by 
Professor Driver, the English Hebrew scholar, to 
whom Delitzsch renders special thanks in his 
pamphlet written in English, in which he 
describes the work of the translation in detail. 
The friends of the Jewish Mission cause at once 
adopted it as their text book 1n their arduous work 
and found it the best they ever tried, and nota 
little of that remarkable Jewish-Christian move- 
ment in Kischneff and elsewhere in Bessarabia is 
owing to the agitation produced by spreading this 
translation among the thousand of the lost sons 
of Israel in that region, to whom the name of 
Delitzsch stands as a synonym of friend and 
well-wisher. Edition after edition was exhausted - 
until the book was finally stereotyped : and now 
a sixth edition has been out for a num- 
ber of months. The book in all these editions 
was published in a 32mo form, but with very 
clearly cut type, andon good paper. But the 
request for an edition in a larger form was 
repeatedly made, especially by the friends in 
Kisshneff ; and, accordingly, as soon as the sixth 
edition of this smaller form had been printed, 
the publishers commenced to issue an octavo 
edition with larger letterz, which could be 
bound together with the common Old Testament 
texts into one volume, if so desired. The price 
of the two editions is a mere trifle, that of the 
32mo edition being less than 25 cents, and that 
of the octavo edition about 50 cents. 

At the same time, with the appearance of the 
octavo edi ion, another and new Hebrew transla- 
tion of th- New Testament has made its appear- 
ance—namely, that of the late Jewish-Chris- 
tian missionary, J. E. Salkinson, who died on 
the 15th of June, 1883, while in the employ of 
the British Society for Jewish Missions. His 
translation, which he left in an incomplete 
condition, has been finished, and published by 
his intimate friend, Dr. Ch. D. Ginsberg, and 
the translation has appeared at the expense of 
the English Trinity Bible Society, at the Imperi- 
al Press of K, Fromme, in Vienna. Salkinson 
was well known as one of the most elegant and 
finished Hebrew scholars of our day. He had 
translated into Hebrew such works as Teidge’s 
“Urania,” Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost,” Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” and ‘‘Othello,” and 
other classical English and German works, A very 
competent German critic, in comparing the two 
translations, formulates his carefully-prepared 
estimate in these words: **Salkinson has under- 
taken to reproduce the New Testament in elegant 
and biblical Hebrew, and, thus has endeavored, 
so to say, to produce a masterpiece ; on the other 
hand, Delitzsch has proposed to translate the 
New Testament in such a manner as the New Tes- 
tament authors thought their ideas in Hebrew, 
or at least expressed them in a Hebrew way. 
But he everywhere pours in New Testament 
thoughts into Old Testament molds, especially 
those where Old Testament roots and references 
are undoubtedly at the basis; but, wherever the 
New Testament authors, in their Greek expres- 
sion, had before them words and forms of post- 
biblical times, he does not only not avoid using 
such so-called Rabbinical manner of thought 
ana expression, but rather everywhere employs 
them, where they can be discovered as the cor- 
responding equivalents used in those days. 
Salkinson himself is not consistent in carrying 
out his principle.” After a careful comparison 
of a number of important passages in the two 
translations, the same critic laments that, in 
Salkinson’s translation so mauy errata are to be 
found, numbering hundreds. He concludes 
that the new translation is a vast improvement 
on the old London version. That the trans- 
lation has been made in ‘classical Hebrew 
idiom,” but that ‘‘in seeking for elegance of 
language, exegetical and historical correctness, 
which are always closely connected with cor- 
rectness of language, has been lost.” This is 
seen chiefly in the translation of such passages 
as the prologue of John’s Gospel, Rev. xxii, 20, 
and elsewhere. 





Ix Conspiracy: A Cuban Romance, Gener- 
al Adam Badeau has written a simple story, with 
a decided historical coloring, and one to which 
much more than the diversion of reading a 
novel attaches. The circumstances on which 
the book is based General Badeau recites in @ 
brief Prologue of painful truth—the shocking 
massacre, by the Spanish Government, in 1871, 
of the young medical students eon- 
cerned in the supposed insult to the tomb 
of Gonzalo Castavon in Havana. Turning 
from sad fact to imaginary characters and 
incidents, there is next woven & slender but 
artistic little romance, in which sisterly devo- 
tion, the patriotism of an Insurgent lover and 
the gallant sacrifice of his rival are mingled 
together. The plot is quaintly old-fashioned, as 
are some elements of aristocratic life in Cuba at 
this day. ‘The local coloring could not fail to be 
picturesque, In the political portions of the 
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story General Badean has been less happy than 
in the pages which turn upon other interests. 
The diplomacy and intrigues of his state-people 
tend to make the narrative drag, and do not 
possess sufficient importance to hold our at- 
tention. The characters are drawn with 
grace, rather than force. The purely descrip- 
tive in the novel is the better portion of it, in 
style; such vistas of domestic life, plantation 
management and religious pageantry in Holy 
Week as occur in the course of the tale, can be 
caught with much clearness and pleasure. It is 
more in the originality of materia] than narra- 
tive brilliancy, that Conspiracy merits recom- 
mendation. (New York: Worthington.) 

We thank the Messrs. Roberts for their hap- 
py idea of putting Balzac forth in a thoroughly 
good English dress. It is surprising how many 
American men and women, of otherwise equiv- 
ocal literary cultivation, know Balzac either by 
the merest fragment or not at all; and it is 
not less remarkable that so often such un- 
fortunate readers profess active interest in 
** realistic” fiction, and imply their acquaintance 
with the best types of such a development of 
literature. We may appreciate and praise the 
realists—French, English and American—of our 
day as cordially as we conscientiously can ; but to 
open the Comedie Humaine at once reminds 
us of the truth that there is nothing that they 
can do which Balzac did not do years ago in a 
fashion to dwarf forever the labors and talents 
ef all successors. Where is there a mind to 
originate, a hand to trace the conceptions of the 
wonderful Frenchman; to rival his delicate 
truth to human nature in all the moods and 
phases which he studied and has fixed forever- 
more as his witnes ? On the present occasion 
the publishers ot the series send us The 
Duchess de La:g-uis, one of Balzac’s shorter 
but moet powerf 1! works ; including in the same 
volume the sketch:+: ‘An Episode Under the 
Terror,” ‘*The Ii-ustrious Gaudissart,” *‘ A 
Passion in the Desert,” and ‘‘ The Hidden Mas- 
terpiece.” Perhaps in the entire range of psy- 
chologic fiction, possessing any amatory com- 
plexion, there wever was a more _ perfect 
novelette than The Duchess de Langeais 
It opens with a situation of unexcelled 
pathos and power; and, reverting to the inci- 
dent which brought it to pass, its author tells a 
tale of wonderful dramatic vigor. The gift of 
dwelling upon detail, of analyzing and sub- 
analyzing, yet without weariness to the reader, 
appears less distinctly in the Duchess de Lan- 
geais than many another of the Balzac library ; 
but whatever there is is unmistakably and 
inimitably his. This translation is excellent ; 
and those who can only read Balzac through 
such a medium have little to lose. We wish 
this literary enterprise especial success. It is 
needed just now, as perhaps never before. 
(Boston : Roberts Bros.) 

Our only criticism of Roses of Shadow, by 
T. R. Sallivan, is its flimsy title, which is apt to 
mislead one about the decided merits of the 
novel, Itis a short, clean-cut, powerful little- 
story— distinctly a ‘“‘novel of plot,” and with the 
plot well-handled. The scene is chiefly Boston ; 
the characters Bostonian. There is a certain 
finish ia the literary style which pleases one, 
ard by its genera euperiority, even in certain 
melodramatic episodes, to the society novel 
even of the better class, Roses of Shadow ia 
above the average. 

We have. also received, and must pass by 
with only an acknowledgment, Sweet Cicely, by the 
author of ‘*Betsy Bobbett ,” High Lights and 
Hyperaesthesia, by Mary Cruger, among the 
current fiction to hand. 





od 


....Of unusnal merit is an essay of some 
thirty pages, by Prof. W. Sanday, in the Oxford 
Studia Biblica, No. XI. 1885, entitled, ‘Some 
Further Remarks onthe Corbey St. James ( ff)”; 
the “Further” having reference to an essay on 
the same by Professor Wordsworth. The essential 
new matter of the work is the comparison be- 
tween the Speculum of Augustine (m), the Vul- 
gate, as exhibited in the Codex Amiatinus, and 
the Corbey MS. ( ff), with reference to text and 
langnage. The three versions are printed in 
parallel columns, with different type to display 
the coincidences and differences of the three 
manuscripts, so that the discussions which ac- 
company and follow may be the mere readily 
comprehended, An account is given, prelimin- 
arily, of work done and material collected in in- 
vestigating the Old Latin versions, by Prof. 
Sanday and Mr. H. J. White, of Christ Church, 
Oxford. The bare results attained in this essay 
are of less moment than the instructiveness of 
the steps and matter of the discussion. It ap- 
pears, however, that the Vulgate, in the Epistle 
of Jamese, bas scarcely anything not in the Old 
Latin, hardly a word being due to Jerome, and 
his alterations being nearly all prov. d, by quo- 
tations from earlier fathers, to be older than bis 
time. But as to the Corbey text, Professor Sanday 
and the reader of his discussion will be apt 
to agree with him—is quite disposed to believe 
them due to a definite local recension ; probably 
of the Vulgate text itself, rather than the Old 
Latin: He cites, with approval, as going to the 
root of the matter, the words of Lagarde, in a 





Teview by the latter of Hartel’s Cyprian, wherein, 
after speaking of certain numerous verbal varia- 
tions in the Verona MS,, Lagarde finally says: 
“The probable cause lay simply in this,that in the 
learned or popular speech of the district for 
which the MS. was intended, the one word was 
not in use,and therefore had to be replaced by an- 
other.” Dr. Sanday then follows up somewhat the 
theme of local variations in the Latin language, 
which, he suspects, accounts in large measure for 
the various extant forms of the Latin versions, 
and points out a ‘dazzling prospect” which “‘lies 
open to the theologian,” and the critic as well. 
But he carefully avoids the visionary, and calls 
attention to the necessity of slow, comprehen- 
sive, and circumspect approaches to any conclu- 
sion in that direction, well aware that the short 
process is aptto be as wrong in its method as 
astray initsend. The idea of local differences 
in the vernacular Latin of the various portions 
of the Roman Empire is not new, but comes 
down to us as fact from the classic authors 
themselves ; but, fruitful as this field of investi- 
gation bids fair to prove, the lack of living 
witnesses prevents any such immediate results, 
even of a minor character, as can be reached in 
modern spoken languages; for example, the 
English or the Arabic. The original Latin ver- 
sions, too, African and European, “‘were not 
made, and the subsequent changes in them were 
not for the most part introduced, by practiced 
scholars. hey were essentially vernacular ; 
and the scribes by whom they were copied were 
men of the people, who did not scruple to sub- 
stitute the forms and usages with which they 
were familiar for others that were strange to 
them”; a fact which still further complicates 
the problem, and throws us back to Latin in- 
scriptions as perhaps the best instrument to 
begin operations with. 


....The American Publication Society of He- 
brew, of Chicago, Ill., publishes a new and 
entirely re-written edition of Prof. Wm. R. 
Harper’s Elements of Hebrew. The author 
of this book is well known as one of the leading 
Hebrew teachers of America, being the most 
prominent member of the American Institute.of 
Hebrew and the Priocipal of the summer 
schools managed by this Institute. No scholar 
in the country is more indefatigable in the 
prosecution of the study of Hebrew, and proba- 
bly none has contributed more to the genuine 
revival of this study in our seminaries and in 
the ministry. The grammar before us is sui 
generis. It announces itself as KHlements of 
Hebrew by an Inductive Method, the object 
being to present to the learner the facts of the 
language before the principles, and gradually 
deduce the latter from the former as these are 
learned. For this purpose the first eight chap- 
ters of Genesis are taken as the basis of the 
grammar. The facts in these chapters are 
taken, their peculiarity and significance pointed 
out, and when a sufficient number have been 
brought to the attention of the pupil, the prin- 
ciple underlying these facts is brought out. 
The pupil is thus taught to construct his own 
grammar as he proceeds. Whenever the chap- 
ters referred to do not offer the necessary 
material, special reference is made to pas- 
sages where this is found. In constructing 
his grammar on this method, Professor Harper 
has produced a veritable multum in parvo. 
The book is built upon thorough and scientific 
knowledge of the language; and very often 
behind the statement of a line or two is con- 
cealed the work of a laborious co!lection and 
comparison of facts from both the Hebrew and 
the cognate tongues, and the whole grammar 
aims to lead the student not only into a practical 
knowledge of the language, but also into a 
rational explanation of the phenomena of the 
language. In this latter respect, its leading 
features are probably more similar to the system 
of Olshausen and Bickell than any other, but itis 
more successful than these in bringing such a 
system within the range of the class-room and 
the Seminary work. While we would hesitate to 
accept all of Professor Harper’s views—as e. g., 
some on the subject of the vowels—yet as a 
system they are undoubtedly correct. The 
whole book is a happy result of a thorough! 
scientific study of the language and years of ex- 
perience with the needs of the class-room. 


....- Readers who are interested in the very 
remarkable progress of evangelization and civ- 
ilization in Madagascar, and who desire to know 
the full details of the recent interference of the 
French in that Island, will find what they need in 
Madagascar and France, with svme Account of 
the Island, its Peop'e, its Resources and Devel- 
opment, by George A. Shaw. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford.) Mr. Shaw was fora long time resident 
in the Island, and actively engaged in promoting 
the measures of which he writes, in the service of 
the London Missionary Society, which has been 
the principal and most efficient agent in the re- 
construction of the Island. His knowledge of 
the country, the people, and their history is 
wide and accurate. His statements as to the 
basis of the French claim and the late attitude 
of that people toward the Hovas are not disputed. 
There are few blots on the French honor darker 
than that made by their proceedings in the 





Sandwich Islands. Their recent proceedings 
in Madagascar are yet more baseless and out- 
rageous, It is doubtful whether the Meth- 
odist Church bas had a better preacher in our 
day than the late Bishop Matthew Simpson, A 
volume of his Sermons is now published by the 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, edited from short- 
hand reports, by George R. Crooks, D.D. They 
were never written out by the author, but are 
published here from the columns of the Metho- 
dist, for which they were reported. We need not 
add that they are noble monuments of the 
work of the lamented preacher. Enough of his 
personal magnetism and devoted warmth linger 
in them to carry them on to wider usefulness. 
We are glad to call the attention of our 
readers to the Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson’s col- 
lection of Sermons in Songs. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) The title is due to the choice of texts 
from the biblical themes of Dr. Robinson’s last 
and best hymnal “‘ Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs.” The sermons were not preached in 
succession, but are selected from the author's 
pulpit ministrations during a period of years. 
Ttey are rich in apt illustrations, and in that 
quality of heart speaking to heart, which is a 
royal meritin any preacher, and for which Dr. 
Robinson has been distinguished.———The 
Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, publish, in 
clear, readable pica type, The Women Friends of 
Jesus, ® course of popular iectures, based on the 
notices contained in the Gogpels of the women 
who came in contact with our Lord. The Lec- 
tures are by the Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D., of 
the Tabernacle Church, Philadelphia. They are 
graceful in style, affluent in diction, and make 
their points in an effective way, with an occa- 
sional lapse into muchness, as in the piscatorial 
details of the passage on page 89 and in the 
not very obviously pertinent story of Tar- 
peia on pages 269 and 270. In 
Prof. 8. H. Kellogg’s From Death to Resurrec 

tion (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) we have a simple 
and satisfying survey of the Scripture testimony 
concerning the state of those who have died in 
faith. It discusses the questions which have the 
deepest interest and importance with good judg- 
ment, and leaves the matter as the Scriptures 
do where the comfort of hope is all sufficient, 
and before prurient curiosity or morbid senti- 
ment have been encouraged.——— Abundant 
Grace is a compilation of selected addresses by 
the Rev. W. P. Mackay, M.A. (S. R. Briggs, To- 
ronto, Canada), with a prefatory note by the 
Rev. Jas. H. Brooks, D.D., of St. Louis. There 
is much zeal, much fire, force, and concentra- 
tion, intellectually and spiritually, on the prac- 
tical ends of bis ministry, so much as to make 
him occasionlly one-sided. We have no 
doubt that Dr. Brooks does him no injustice in 
quoting him as saying: “If ever I utter the 
words *I think,’ when speaking to the people, [ 
hupe they will go to sleep. . . . Weare not 
to give men our thoughts but God’s Word” ; and 
that all he could see on the towers of the Co- 
logne minister was that they are ‘‘ RESERVED FOR 
Free.” We do wonder that Dr. Brooks should 
have hit on these traits as a commendation 
to the public of American Christians, 

The late John Service, D.D., who, in his 
last years ministered to one of the congrega- 
tions of the Scottish Kirk in Glasgow, was a 
preacher of singular depth, courage and power. 
His fearless frankness exposed him to miscon- 
ceptions, but only drew around him the better 
minds of his church, and made him secure in 
the esteem and confidence of such leaders of the 
host as Principal Caird and Principal Tulloch. 
We have had occasion to refer to a volume of 
his sermons and another of essays. The Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. now publish a rarely rich 
volume of Prayers for Public Worship, which 
he composed for his own use, and which, as 
used by him, became an efficient element of the 
extraordinary influence he wielded over his 
congregation. They have been arranged for 
publication by the Rev. William Muirhead and 
the Very Rev. Principal Caird. We commend 
them heartily to the close study of all who have 
on them the responsibility of leading the prayers 














of the Church, both for puplic and private use. ° 


In additon to the treatise on Sunday by the 
Rev. James Stacey, D.D., we have another on the 
same subject, prepared byA. E. Waffle, M.A., and 
published by the American Sunday School Union 
under the conditions of the Green Fund; 
The Lord’s Day, Its Universal and Perpetual Ob- 
ligation. APremiumEssay. This treatise takes 
in wide sweep, covers the whole ground of the 
argument and objections raised against it ; puts 
the case ina form to meet current objections, 
and concludes with practical hints designed 
to meet cases of conscience and of practical 
difficulty likely to be encountered in the 
attempt to carry out the law of Sunday obser- 
vance under the conditions of modern life. 
The Manual of Preaching, in which Prof. 
F. W. Fisk, D.D., the veteran instructor of 
Chicago Seminary, has embodied his careful 
homiletica! studies, has reached a new edition, 
and deserves the favor it bas received. Asa 
comprehensive and compact manual of sensible 
instruction, it has no superior. The dis- 
courses of the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D., 
have been ransacked, condensed, extracts and 
selections made and arranged by Lydia E. 














White, who presents the new compilation to the 
public under the name of Live Coals. The title 
is followed out in the four divisions of the work 
which contain I, ‘‘Coals for the Individual” ; 
II, “Coals for the Church Militant ”; III, 
** Coals for the Realm”; IV, “Coals for the 
National Arena.” These coals are particularly 
hot and are made to fly around with Mr. Tal- 
mage’s characteristic indifference as to who may 
be burned by them. The compilation is made 
under his authority and is prefaced with a 
biographical notice. (Wilbur B. Ketcham: New 
York.) 


....Biblical and theological science has a more 
than fair prospect of being enriched, during the 
coming few years, by a series of works on the 
various theological disciplines, and written in 
the spirit of progressive and liberal scholarship, 
by a number of leading German scholars. It is 
known that, about two years ago, Professor 
Zoeckler, the tireless worker of Greifswald, be- 
gan the publication, in four volumes, of a com- 
plete survey of theological science in the shape 
of text books for students and others. The 
work wa3 done entirely by a number of conserv- 
ative scholars under Zoeckler’s general editor- 
ship, and found such general favor that a sec- 
ond edition of all the volumes has been already 
published. However, the abridged form of the 
ireatment of the various parts, and, still more, 
the conservative character of the work, as also 
the conviction that some of the contributors 
were not representative and thorough scholars 
in their departments, dissatisfied many; and, 
accordingly, a similar movement has been inau- 
gurated on a grander scale and from a different 
standpoint, An energetic private docent of 
Tiibingen, Dr. Vélter, conceived the idea of is- 
suing, by representative scholars, a series of 
text books, in which the less important disci- 
plines are treated in one volume, and the more 
important in two volumes, cf about 500 pages 
each, and for this project secured the 
publication house of Mohr, in Freiburg im 
Breisgau. The announcements of the follow- 
ing contributions to this important series: 
Budde, on “Old Testament Introduction” ; 
Smend, on ** Old Testament Theology” ; Holtz- 
mann, on ‘*New Testament Introduction”’ ; 
Schiirer, on *‘New Testament Theology”; Kat- 
tenbuscb, on ‘‘ Symbolics” ; Nitzsch, on ‘* Dog- 
matics”; Weiss, on ‘* Ethics”; Harnack, on 
“History of Dogmas”; de la Saussaye, on 
“History of Religions’; Gottschick, on 
“Philosophy of Religion”; and othera are yet 
to be announced. The volume of Holtzmann, 
the Strassburg professor, have made its ap- 
pearance, and is entitled, ‘‘ Lehrbuch der His- 
torisch-kritischen inleitunqg in das Neue 
Testament”; and as could be expected from a 
man who has, for three decades of years been 
making this field a specialty, the work is a model 
of its kind, however little all scholars would be 
ready te accept many of Holtzfmann’s advanced 
views. For all scholars, congervative and ad- 
vanced, the book 18 a thesaurus of facts and a 
complete record of the work done in this de- 
partment that is almost indispensible. The 
series will be of great importance as a summary 
of what the more advanced and liberal school 
of theologians regard as the results of latest 
research in the whole domain of theological lore. 
The most conservative man on the list so far 
annonnced is Weiss, the successor of Beck, in 
Tiibingen. 


....The beautiful Oxford 16mo Greek New 
Testament, co ntaining the text merely, in fine, 
clear type, was familiar in former years as a 
convenient and cheap Mill text, costing only 
one dollar, though it generally omitted the 
name of Mill, and professed only to be ‘‘secundum 
exemplar Oxoniense anno M.DOCCX,XXV, 
edilum.” The Oxford edition of 1825, however, 
did pretend to be an accurate reprint of Mill. 
After the issue of Westcott and Hort, and of the 
editions of Scrivener and Palmer, with texts 
supposed to underlie the English versions of 
1611 and 1881 respectively, the price of this 
Oxford edition immediately dropped to sixty 
cents or thereabouts ; and it was hoped that the 
Oxford University Press would melt up its plates 
and cease to issue inferior texts. But this ex- 
pectation has not been fulfilled. The same 
plates are now used by Henry Frowde, of the 
Oxford University Press, and a new impression 
put forth with the date 1885; but, instead of 
claiming to follow the edition of 1825, it now 
states that it is “‘ secundum exemplar Oxon. 
iense anno M.DCC.XLLI. editum.” But the Ox- 
ford edition of 1742 was a different affair from 
either Mill or this 1885 edition. The 1742 edi- 
tion had some departures from the Mill (and 
Stephanic) text, which this 1885 edition has not, 
and lacked others which this latter has. But the 
1885 has all the characteristic departures from 
Mill which its predecessors from the same plates 
(“according to the Oxford edition of 1825”) had, 
except that it corrects an error of accent in 
Acts xxi, 3, reading avagavévrec for the erroneour 
avagavevrec of former issues. The reading of 
Mill and Stephen in this place is avaddvevrec; 
which accounts for the former mistake in the 
accent, since the letters are all the 
same except one. The following characterist i 
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readings give a sample of the way in which this 
Oxford edition has deserted Mill for Elzevir or 
Beza readings: Acts xvii, 25, xai rd mavra for 
Mill’s xara mévra; I Corinthiane, xv, 31, 
iwetépav for 7u.; IL Corinthians, xi, 10, 
dpayhoera for oppayicera:; James v, 12, i7d 
xpiow for cic iméxpiow; Rev. iii, 1, add. éxra; 
Rev. v, 11, add. xai qv 6 dpiOudc . . . wupiddur; 
Rev. viii, 11, add. rav iddrwv; Rev. xi, 2, 2fwbev 
for éowfev; Rev. xiii, 5, add. réAeuov; Rev. xiv 
18, add. rij¢ dutédov, The history of the Eng- 
lish editions has shown much ignorant confu- 
sion auderror respecting the Mill text ; even the 
best of commentators and critics of former 
generations being often misled. But why the 
old false description of this pretty Oxford 
Greek Testament should have been removed 
only to give place to another false one is not 
clear. If students will buy and use it, it is but 
fair that they should be warned that they are 
buying and using nothing more than one of the 
mixed Mill-Elzevir texts, altered originally to 
suit the irresponsible judgment of some un- 
known and uncritical elitor, or corrector for 
the press, who, like most of the class, did not 
dare openly to avow the changes he made ina 
former text. But such has ever been the his- 
tory of the textus receptus. It was quietly al- 
tered by editor or publisher, as he chose ; and it 
never had a standard, or other than an im- 
aginary existence. 


...-There is a vast amount of stimulating 
thought in the Rev. Hugh Smith Carpenter’s 
Sunrise on the Soul. <A Series of Suggestions, 
(Fuak & Wagnalls.) They are brought together 
like a series of galvanic bottles, arranged to go 
off in succession when they are touched ; but the 
philosophy and theology underlying them 1a sub- 
stantially sound. As a series of wondertully 
pregnant electric suggestions, the book is a 
success, though it is sometimes more vigorous 
than elegant. The following extracts on the 
Sabbath represent the author at his best, and are 
certainly very stimulating reading : 


‘Sabbath is soul rest. Its purpose is to train us 
to enjoy this earth in the light of everlasting life, 
and the glory of the gracious God, and not be slaves 
of time. That is the thing mankind has still to 
learn, The uncouth, uncultured urghin cannot en- 
joy himself in a refined drawing-room or literary 
conversation while secretly longing to snatch things 
uff the table and cram his mouth and crowd his 
pockets; to upset something and burst in a rude, 
hoarse laugh; to giggle and snicker, and make rude 
speeches; to ask silly questions, and stare like a 
gawk. If ever such a gamin is to be modified into a 
gentieman, the process must begin in prohibition 
and negation, There, young sir, you are not to do 
that. Come, come; you must not. Learn to take 
your hands out of your pockets, and keep them off 
other people. Remember where you are, and be- 
have like a gentleman. But all the while al] this 
correction and this restriction merely propose to 
qualify him for the pleasure of the social circle, 
teacaing him not to be miserable, but to be at ease 
in refined society. . . . The day of the Sabbath 
without the Sabbath of the day is gloomy to the last 
degree. What would a piano be to one who mistook 
it for a work-table or even a flower-stand, and so 
employed it? He certainly would make some use 
of it. To some extent even a benefit of usefulness. 
Good lamp-stand, but no pianc. Sabbath circum- 
stance is meet and seemly ; Sabbath heartis Sabbath 
joy. There are rounded Sabbaths, different 
from Sunday fractions. Many count the day at 
large as somewhat sacred, but miss the mantling of 
the hours,the swell and climax. A wholeness is 
essential to the pleasure. You will not get a school- 
boy or a school girl who has a half-holiday in the 
morning, to go back to tasks and training in the after 
hours ofthe day. They say, let us finish this, A 
little longer. 

* And no one wiv has had a spiritual zest, a mel- 
ody and beauty of celestial vision for the first por- 
tion of the day, will care to spend its latter half in 
listlessness or lower use. The people who worship 
by halves, by halves will serve their Maker through 
the week. If you can introduce upon this land the 
European Coniinenta! Sabbath, you can introduce 
the European and the Continental history upon this 
land. But a day is complete when the evening and 
the morning round it.” 


....The publication of Count Leo Tolstoi’s 
My Religion, by the Messrs. Crowell & Co., in 
the translation from the French, is a painful re- 
minder of the unhappy combination that has 
teo often been made in life of the highest and 
purest purposes with the poorest judgment. After 
thirty or forty years of Russian Court and Army 
life Count Tolstoi suffered one of those revul- 
sious which may be viewed as the naturai re- 
action of the life he had been leading, working 
on him by contraries. It was areaction which 
has often led men and women from the fullness 
of worldly splendor to the cloister. In Russia 
it has been frequently the secret of an outbreak 
of Nibilism in high places, Count Tolstoi passed 
through a stage of absolute skepticism which 
reeembled a touch of Nibiliem ; working out of 
this,he landed at last on an ascetic interpretation 
of Christianity, which, in many points,resembles 
that of the Friends, though it differs by a whole 
diameter from their doctrine of property. Count 
Tolstoi became a non-resistant in the strictest 
sense. He declared against the entire fabric of 
modern society as based on force, civil oaths, 
customs which he held to be immoral, and prop- 
erty, the root of all evil. His ideas are -no 





commupistic. He pronounces against wealth 
in ali forms, whether held by a private individ- 
ual or by a community. He does not care toin- 
quire which is the better, seeing that both are 
bad and both perpetuate a worldliness fatal to 
man in the higher, simpler, purer life to which 
Christ calls him. Count Tolstoi is as good as 
his word. He retired to his estates and has lived 
there by simple toil. It is impossible to withold 
sympathy, and even a certain measure of admi- 
ration, from such a man. Whether one reads his 
book with pleasure or not depends largely on 
the question whether he takes it simply as a reve- 
lation of the hollowness, frivolity and unchris- 
tian character of the world on its worldly side, 
or whether he insists on thinking the theory out 
and making it responsible for its consequences, 
in which case it would be a piece of rank fanat- 
icism, little better than a recruiting ground for 
socialism, in the camp of faith. 


...-After five years of musing, working, 
growing, and of singing over his new songs to 
smaller audiences, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder 
has now published an enlarged and complete 
edition of his poems. The publication of 1875 
was a collection of odes and fugitive verses, 
carefully finished, and among them some of the 
best in this collection, notably, the exquisite 
sonnet on page 91, a complete thing of beauty, 
which, without Miltonic grandeur to sustain it, 
will hold its own among the best. These were 
followed in 1880 by ‘‘The New Day,” a miecel- 
lany, whose unity lay in a certain similarity of 
meditative passion, whose well-regulated beat 
could be traced through most of the rather frag- 
mentary whole, except in a few numbers of this 
string of poems, in which the poet came nearer 
than in the others to some overmastering passion 
orsome dramatic situation to whose force he was 
not always able to give full expression. This 
was the impression made on us at the time by 
the two sonnets which appear in this edition on 
pages 178 aud 179. The present collection is en- 
riched by very considerable additions, which in- 
dicate a distinct advance on the part of the poet 
toward what was most lacking in his earlier 
productions, free masculine and elemental force 
of poetic imagination. There is a refreshing 
approach to this in some of the new poems, es- 
pecially in the ** Ballad of the Chimney,” and in 
the ballad of *‘ John Carman,” though there were 
already indications of this gift in the fine ode “I 
am the Spirit of the Morning Sea,” which belongs 
to the earlier period. The substantial motives of 
these poems are sometimes a dramatic situation, 
as in ‘‘ The River Inn” or “I met a Traveler on 
the Road,” though in this last example the dra- 
matic theme does not seem to have reached full 
expression. Sometimes the theme is a poetic 
fable, as in the pretty ballad of *‘ The White and 
the Red xose.” More commonly it is some form 
of meditative or reflective emotion, which is too 
warm for sentiment, and not hot and strong 
enough for passion, or perhaps we should say 
that Mr. Gilder’s passion is warm enough, but 
it is the intense rather than radiant heat of sen- 
timent shut up within narrow limits of medita- 
tive restraint. 


....»Mr. Thomas Waittaker publishes, in good 
octavo form, a collection of twenty-six Sermons 
Preached in the Chapel of St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, N.Y., by Robert B. Fairbairn, D.D., 
LL.D., Warden of the College. These sermons 
are eminently adapted to a congregation of 
students, preparing for the ministry in the 
Episcopal Church, They are thoughtful, 
cbhurchly, without transcending the limits of 
moderate churchism, and struggle manfully with 
the hard questions theoretic and practical which 
come up in all minds of a deeply serious and at 
the same time active nature. The private 
letters of the Rev. A. N. Somerville, D.D., sent 
home to his family in Scotland while engaged 
in evangelistic work in Asia Minor, in connec- 
tion with the Glasgow United Evangelistic As- 
sociation, form an interesting collection, which 
has been published by the Messrs. J. & R. Par- 
lane, Paisley, Scotland, under the title The 
Churches in Asia. Extracts from the Home 
Letters of Rev. A. N. Somerville, D.D., from the 
Region of the Seven Churches. These letters 
contain much that bears on the religious con- 
dition of the people, the method of doing 
evangelical work among them, their readiness 
for it and the American missions which are 
spoken of in the highest terms, but described 
as short-handed. More missionaries and more 
means are calied for over the whole mission 
field. 





...-[n Our Parish Church Sermons to Chil 
dren the Rev. 8, Baring Gould; M. A. (E. and J. 
B. Young & Co.), employs the avcessoried and 
architectural parts of the English parish church 
to furnish a suggestive thread to lead him 
through a series of twenty discourses to chil- 
dren. Beginning with the Churebyard,the Porch, 
and the Baptismal Font, he carries his subject 
on ingeniously through the nave, aisles, pillars, 
etc., making of each a kind of symbolic introduc- 
tion leading up to the spiritual! point he wishes 
to make. ‘The sermons are full of good points, 
made simply, and abound in taking illustra- 
tions. Pére Grou, dying in 1808, left behind 
him a saintly memory; which has survived even 








outside of the boundaries of the Roman Catholic 
communion. Among the devotional works he 
left was one on the Lord’s Prayer, which has 
been translated by Miss Ellen M. Fogg, and 
published by Thomas Whittaker— The Christian 
Sanctified by the Lord’s Prayer. Christians of 
all classes will find this a helpful book, giving 
new meanings to the prayer whose greatest 
danger is that its edge will be blunted in the 
daily use, which is the very use for which it was 
intended. Pére Grou was one of those rare 
apirits to whom itis given to discover, in soli- 
tude and prayer, things hidden from others. 
The translation by Miss Fogg, at the expense of 
some unavoidable loss of the grace and happy 
aptness of the original French, is well and faith- 
fully done. 


....Our liking for the fairy tale and general 
belief in its superior utility for use among 
children, to most tales especially of the more senti- 
mental romantic kind, rests on the conviction 
that they stimulate in children senses and fac 
ulties which at that time of life will be normal, 
and leave in natural and cool quiescence 
those which ought to be developed later. Hence 
they have the positive merit that they are 
healthy, and the negative merit that they are 
not morbid. The general themes on which 
folk lore, of this nature turns are ina rough, 
classification, three, Nature, which is always ap- 
proached in such a way as toarouse the child’s 
sense of wonder and confidence ; ethics,or a simple 
kind of moralizing, which goes on the assumption 
that the mysterious powers lying back of things 
in all their forms is intelligent and righteous, 
and ‘‘ makes for righteousness” ; and a grotesque 
kind of fun, born in the childhood of the world 
and suited to that phase of mind in all ages and 
among all peoples. ‘lwo small books now be- 
fore us suggest these remarks, and are perhaps 
unusially good examples of what we have said, 
One is Mr. Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, 
a clever invention of his early years, composed 
for a child, in bis happiest strain, but only re- 
cently publishéd by John Wiley & Sons, with 
grotesque illustrations by Richard Doyle. The 
other is a small volume of Roumanian Fairy 
Tales Collected by Mite Kremnitz. Adapted and 
arranged byJ. M. Percival. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
Both are well done, and belong in the best class 
of books for children. 


.... Catherine Qwen’s New Cook Book ditters 
from the one already published, in the addition 
of a Second Part, containing practical receipts. 
Part I, originally published as ‘Culture and 
Cooking,” received a favorable notice in our col- 
umns, and, notwithstanding the numerous man- 
uals that have succeeded it remains as good as 
ever. The book is now completed as a practical 
manual for domestic use, by the addition of 
Part II, with its complete apparatus of practical 
recipes. (Cass2i] & Co,)———'The peculiar merit 
of The Unrivalled Cook Book and Housekceper’s 
Guide (Harper & Brothers) is that it has made 
large use of private collections, contains a larger 
number of Creole recipes than any other Ameri- 
can book, one lady alone having furnished the 
editor with two hundred, which have been heir- 
looms in the family for more than a hundred 
years; and in addition to this, it has drawn on 
old family collections of English and Scotch 
recipes, for such productions as clotted cream, 
Hunters’ beef, etc. It is also furnished with di- 
rections for the making of Russian soups which 
have an exceptional reputation, and for many 
unique Italian dishes. The editor’s right to the 
name of *‘ Miss Washington,” assumed by her, is 
jauntily explained by herself: ‘‘Was not Wash- 
ington the Father of his country? And have not 
all children a right to their father’s name?” 


...-The second volume of the commentary 
on The Acts of the Apostles, with Introduction, 
Maps. and Notes, in the ‘* Handbooks for Bible 
Classes and Private Studeats,” edited by Mar- 
cus Dods and Alexander Whyte, is edited by 
Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D., Professor of Divin- 
ity and Church History, Free College, Glasgow. 
(Scribner & Welford.) It contains the commen- 
tary on the portion of the Acts, including chap- 
ters xiii— xxviii. It opens with the account of 
the great discussion as to the extension of the 
boundaries of Christianity beyond Judaism, and 
the admission of the Gentiles into the Church. 
The introduction is devoted to the various aspects 
of this problem of the Apostolic Church how to 
reconcile obedience to Moges with the liberty of 
the Christian. The polemical and hostile theories 
which have been based on the fact of this dis- 
cussion, and the results assumed to flow from it 
are discussed by the editor fully enough for the 
practical purposes of his commentary. The 
work is done for the people, but witha high 
conception of what they require, and on a high 
standard of scholarship, and with an honest at- 
tempt to be abreast of the best learning. Use 
is made of the revision whenever anything was 
to be gained by doing so, The critical theories 
on which the work is done are as free as could 
be with any chance of favor in the Scottish 
Free Church. 


....-The American Unitarian Association has 
published a representative vclume of selections 
from the published works of Theodore Parker, 
made by James Freeman Clarke, who hes also 


. 





coutributed an introduction. The collection 
bears for its title: Views of Religion, by Theo- 
dore Parker. We doubt very much whether the 
impressions of the intelligent public as to what 
Mr. Parker believed and taught are far enough 
astray to get apy very serious correction from 
such a collection as this, though on all essential 
religious and theological points, it may be re- 
lied on as representing his opinions with accu- 
racy and sufficient fullness. His views on the 
nature and permanence of the religious element 
in man, of the transient, as compared with the 
permanent in Christianity, of God as having a 
personal nature, of duty as more than a trans- 
figured sensation, of personal immortality, and 
of the Bible come out probably as completely 
in the discourses contained in this volume, as 
they could be collected from the fourteen vol- 
umes of his works contained in the English edi- 
tion, published by Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 


..--The last number of the Messrs. Appleton’s 
‘International Scientific Series” is Anthropoww . 
Apes, by Robert Hartmann, Professor in the 
University of Berlin. The volume contains 
sixty-three ilustrative drawings, and covers the 
entire ground of the close study which has re- 
cently been made of the anthropoid apes with 
the view of defining their structural and physi- 
ological relation to the human family. Professor 
Hartmann, in the chapter which contains his 
summary of results and final word, reasserts 
the statement of Huxley that the difference 
between the higher and lower apes is fully as 
great as that between man and the higher an- 
thropoid apes. At the same time, he believes that 
man cannot be descended from any ape now ex- 
isting, oor from any known fossil species, but 
must have descended from some common 
ancestral type which is no longer extant, but 
which continues to be approached more nearly 
in the young of both species. According to 
this the physiological ancestor of the human 
race still remains a matter of doubtful, not to 
say fanciful, hypothesis, 


...-In connection with the books in the edu- 
cational class named above, we mention A Lucky 
Waif. A Story for Mothers, of Home and 
School Life, by Elien E. Kenyon. (Fowler, 
Wells & Co.) Rousseau embodied his theories 
of education in a novel; Pestalozzi did the 
same. But they both considered it essential 
that their novels should be classical in form. 
The present author, while working on much the 
same general line of the.1y as to what educa. 
tion should be, is careless as to her style, and 
plunges her readers into demoralizing associa- 
tion with rude and vulgar people who keep them 
practicing to the end a long lesson in bad taste 
and bad grammar. The book contains a large 
amount of good sense. With most of the sug- 
gestions as they lie theoretically, or ever. prac- 
tically in the author’s mind, we fully agree. It 
has evidently Leen the author’s intention to in- 
troduce the coarse episodes as examples of what 
is to be cured. Wecan but regret that an er- 
ror of judgment and of literary taste should 
have so serious compromised a story which 
otherwise contains so many geod elements, 


...-Prof. Franz Delitzsch has just published 
as a pamphlet an address which he delivered in 
the Institutum Jnduicum of Leipzig. It is en- 
titled *‘The Bible and Wine.” (Die Bibel und 
der Wein.) Ita prime object is not to discuss 
the one or two wine theories, but to show in 
what light the Word of God regards the vine 
ani wine. It is a remarkably rich brochure. 
He draws attention to the important truth that 
the Bible does not praise the wine on account 
of its pleasure afforded to the senses, but, as is 
the case in all things of Nature, because ii is 
an indication of the great goodness of the 
Creator of the world. Somewhat ironically the 
author brings his discussion to a close with the 
statements that he could not find for the tem- 
perance people in the Bible any absolute prohi- 
bition of the use of wine, and further that 
the wine used by the Lordin the Last Supper 
was fermented, and then further brings out 
prominently that, in the Old Testament, just the 
vine is used as a symbol of the great Suffering 
Messiah arising from humility tu divine honor. 


....Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s Larger 
History of the United Staes«f America to the 
close of President Jackson's Administration, 
published in excellent form by the Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers, is at all events notdull. Mr. 
Higginson has enriched his work with personal 
incident and anecdote, and made it glow with 
the latent humor of his style. He is especially 
fullin the primitive period, and discusses the Vi- 
kings, the Spanish discoverers, the French voy- 
agers, and the early colonists in that delightful 
leisurely manner which is so entirely his own. 
His volume is rich in portraits beyond any of its 
competitors, In general theee portraits are ex- 
cellent ; always, we may be sure, as good as the 
existing materials permit them to be. The his- 
tory is well adapted for the use of young readers 
or for family reading. It is popular in the best 
sense of containing the essence of the subject in 
a form that is easily intelligible and sure to be 
attractive to general readers. 


....The name of Dr. William Butler is one of 
high honvr in the history of the Methodist Mis- 
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sionary Society. He is the founder of two 
foreign missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, that of North India and that of Mexico. 
He went out to India in 1856, and, in obedience 
to the admonition of Bishop Simpson, laid 
‘*deep and broad foundations for Methodism ” 
in the country of the Ganges. Two years ago, 
he was given an opportunity to visit the field of 
his early labors, and a stout book of five hundred 
pages, From Boston to Bareilly and Back, 
(Phillips & Hunt, New York), tells the story of 
his trip, and much also of the story of the be- 
ginning and progress of the mission, The book 
is written in an easy, familiar style, and cannot 
fail both to entertain and to instruct. 


..Meta Lander has done some excellent 
work in her discussion and presentation of facts 
as to the evils arising from tobacco. Her recent 
book, The Tobacco Problem, (Cupples, Upham 
& Co.: Boston, 1885) takes a serious and thor+ 
ough view of the entire range of evil effects. It 
shows the physical, intellectual, social, ssthetic, 
moral and spiritual effects of its use. Abun- 
dant quotations and testimonies are given. Its 
great financial burdens are clearly set forth. 
The book is asummary of evidence, and can 
profitably be read by any who have doubts as 
to the seriousness and extent of this great evil. 
It bears throughout the evidence of thorough 
endeavor to state the whole truth, and thus to 
deter men from indulgence in this injurious 
habit. 


.. The Trow Metropolitan Directory of Se- 
lected Names isa new enterprise in the extension 
of the commercial usefulness of city direc- 
tories. It contains 925 pages of closely printed 
lists of persons in comfortable or affluent cir- 
cumstances who can at least be relied on to pay 
their bills, arranged by streets and numbers, in 
New York and the other larger towns and 
cities in its vicinity which have the streets 
pamed and numbered. These lists have been 
cempiled by actual inquiry, and extend into the 
country to a distance of twenty-five or thirty 
miles from New York. The addresses indicate 
permanent residences and are brought down to 
Nov. ist, 1885. The convenience of such a 
directory for the use of merchants is obvious at 
a glance. 

..The indefatigable Lic. Dr. Wiinsche, next 
to Professor Delitzsch, Sr., probably the best 
Christian scholar of Rabbinic and Talmudic lore 
now living, who has just completed the publi- 
cation of a *‘ Bibliotheca Rabbinica,” in thirty- 
four pamphlets, furnishing the first German 
translation ever made of a number of the older 
Midrashim, has commenced to publish also a 
German version of the Haggadic portions of the 
Babylonian Talmud, The translation is to he 
quite liberal, and 18 the first ever made into Ger- 
man. Two volumes will conclude the whole work, 
and of these one has just appeared at the pub- 
lishing house of O. Schulze, of Leipzig. 


..The Messrs. Lee & Shepard publish this 
year Our Father in Heaven: The Lord’s Prayer 
in a Series of Sonnets, by William C. Richards, 
author of ‘The Mount,in Anthem,” etc. The 
work is done uniform in style and form with 
“The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” “ Cur- 
few must not Ring To-night,” and ‘“‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” previously published by the same 
and already noticed by us, The volume contains 
further illustrations, designed by E. H. Garrett, 
Miss E. 8. Tucker, Ellen Oakford, Mrs. I. C. 
Shepherd, and Jessie McDermott. The drawing 
and engraving has been done under the direc- 
tion of George T. Andrew. 


..The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
send in The Illustrated Catholic Family Annual 
for 1886, with calendars for different parallels 
of latitude, witb the ordinary astronomical cal- 
culations, Fast Days, Feasts, Postal items, full 
lists of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States, Roman Catholic calendars for 
each month, and a considerable amount of sup- 
plementary matter added of general utility to 
Roman Catholic readers, 


..What Charles and Mary Lamb did for 
Shakespeare, in retelling the story of his dramas 
for children, an author, concealed under the 
initials, **R. A. Y.,’’ proposes to do for Edmund 
Spenser’s great work, retelling its story for 
young readers in a little volume entitled The 
Story of the Red Cross Knight, from Spenser's 
Fairy Queen. (T. Nelson & Sons.) The story is 
simply told, with a touch of the antique flavor, 
and neatly illustrated, 


..The laurels of George Ebers, the famous 
Leipzig Egyptologist, as a novelist and poet, 
have awakened the latent talents of other German 
scholars. Among these are Professor Haus- 
rath, of the University of Heidelberg, who has 
in rapid succession, under the nom de plume of 
George Taylor, written three bistorical novels, 
namely, ‘*Antinous,” “‘Klytia,” and “Jetta.” 
To these be has just- added a fourth, entitled 
**Elfride,” which is, however, a modern romance, 
in praise of the dignity and honor of labor. 


..Puck’s Annual for 1886 shows what that 
enterprising genius has been at in wit, wisdom, 
and comedy,the last twelve months, with a strong 
assurance in it that, in his own way,he will con- 





tinue to hammer down as many of the world’s 
follies, frivolities and fooleries as are likely to 
yield to this way of attacking them. (Keppler 
& Schwarzmann.) 


....The Messrs, Funk and Wagnalls send us 
Vol. II of the second series of Talmage’s Sermons 
in the second edition. Mr. John B. Alden 
publishes in his Library Edition of the ‘‘ Works 
of Carlyle,” Sartor Resartus, the Past and 
Present, The Diamond Necklace, and Mirabeau 
in one volume 16mo, 
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The Literary World’s Holiday number is 
a handsome as well as valuable issue of this 
fine critical periodical. 


..-Mr, Frank Stockton has written a new 
new novelette ** The Borrowed Month”—a very 
Stocktonian title—which will appear serially 
this winter. 


..Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. will issue 
immediately an American edition of Mr. George 
Saintsbury’s new book, ‘‘ Specimens of English 
Prose Style,” just current in London. 


..R. Worthington has leased an additional 
place of business in this city—a retail shop on 
Broadway, by which the general public wi'l con- 
veniently be saved visits to other publishers for 
its contents. 


.. The present list of publications issued or 
reprinted for the Uniteu States under the aus- 
pices of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, are 
the Andover Review, The Edinburgh Review, 
The Quarterly Review, The Reporter (legal); 
and the familiar Atlantic Monthly; the latter 
now drawing near to its thirtieth year. 


.-The press of Holiday and otber special 
matter has delayed the publication in this col- 
umn of the special and extended list of ‘Tur 
INDEPENDENT’S List of Selected Novels” promised 
our readers. It will appear, however, as soon 
as is practicable ; and, owing to its wide scope 
and careful preparation, will decidedly be “‘bet- 
ter late than never.” 


..A curious article in the January Lippin- 
cott will consist of a series-of criticisms by 
George Eliot upon Dickens, Tennyson, Carlyie, 
Kingsley, Browning and other of her noted 
contemporaries, resuscitated from the pages of 
the old Westminster Review. As these criti- 
cisms have not been included in any edition of 
her miscellaneous works, they constitute some- 
thing of a literary ‘‘find.” 


..-The November-December number of 
Christian T houqht, edited by Rev. Dr. Deems, 
willadd to the reputation of this magazine, 
which stands among the foremost of its class. 
The new Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
New York, Rev. Dr. MacCracken, read before the 
Summer Schoo] of the Institute of Christian 
Philosophy a very timely paper on ‘‘ Kant and 
Lotze,” showing the progress of philosophical 
ideas during the century which closes with this 
year. Dr. John B. Drury’s paper is on the “Re- 
lation of Truth and Time.” 


..January Treasure-Trove will contain an 
article by Pres. Thomas Hunter, of New 
York Normal College; also a health paper by 
Dr. Dio Lewis. Mary E. Tousey will contribute 
‘* The Biography of a Beetle.’ Prof. John Mon- 
teith will write about ‘The Little Rebels of 
Boston.” ‘On the Wings of the Wind,” by a 
popular writer, calling himself “One of the 
Boys,” will tell how to make anice-boat. There 
will be a bright, short story, ‘* Lance,” by Eliza- 
beth P. Allan, and one by Sally Campbell, enti- 
tled ‘* A Coward,” 


..The publishers of The Current announce 
that, by a recent sale, this leading Western 
weekly becomes the property of George W. 
Wiggs, Esq., a Chicago capitalist, and that its 
entire management will be intrusted to Alva E. 
Davis, Esq., a publisher of experience and wide 
acquaintance and interests. The editorial di- 
rection will remain in the hands of Gustavus C, 
Matthews, formerly of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Indianapolis News (who has 
been an associate editor from the founding of 
the paper in 1888), and of John McGovern, late 
of the Chicago Tribune, who assumed the duties 
of an associate editor of The Current in July, 
1884. The magazine continues at once. 


.... The American Hebrew has published, in 
response to a general request from its readers, 
Dr. Alexander Kohut’s remarkable sermons en- 
titled ‘‘ The Ethics of the Fathers” (Pirke 
Aboth) in a convenient volume. It was this series 
of discourses, delivered from the pulpit of 
Temple Ahawath Chesed, New York, that led 
Rev. Dr. Kohler of Temple Beth El, New York, 
to take up the gauntlet on behalf of Reformed 
Judaism, which he defended 1 a series of dis- 
courses entitled ‘‘ Backwards or Forwards,” and 
by many it is believed that this passage-at- 
arms led to the Pittsburg Conference of Re- 
form Rabbis, which was called by Dr. Kobler, 
Reform Judaism, feeling that it was put upon 
the defensive and must define its position, 





-.--The new Goethe Society of Weimar 
promises great things. Its projected activity 
may be divided into three branches: (1) The 
preparation of a full and definitive edition of 
the poet’s works, including notes, sketches, 
fragments, snd preparatory studies. (2) The 
compilation of a complete biography founded 
on an enormous mass of personal material, but 
mainly on diaries extending from 1776 to 1782, 
and again from 1796 to 1832. (3) The arrange- 
ment of a museum comprising the poet’s manu- 
scripts and his fine art collections, casts, engrav- 
ings, medals, and original designs by artists, 
his friends. This bewildering ‘‘Archiv” has 
been left by the poet’s last descendant, Walther 
von Goethe, to the Grand Duchess of Weimar, 
and will be placed freely at the disposal of the 
Goethe Society. If the work is done honestly 
and well, it cannot but be valuable. The 
museum will be of inexhaustible interest to 
those who know how completely, in his later 
years, the poet wrapped himself up in art, find- 
ing consolation in it even when his pet ‘* Far- 
benlebre” was impugned—the one thing that 
could ruffle his Olympian calm. As to the 
biography, it can scarcely be expected that the 
poet’s character will gain in the estimation of 
the world ‘by a completer scrutiny of a life 
which certainly had its seamy sides. Already 
we hear ominous hints of ‘‘ personal attacks 
and Erotica” among his remains. But there is 
no reason why the wvrid should be content 
with a Goethe myth any more then with a Car- 
lyle myth. His own last words were: * Light! 
More light !” 


..-Mr. B. F. Stevens has just put forth a 
most earnest and special appeal to the Govern- 
ment our historical and other societies and private 
parties likely to feel an interest in the matter, 
for co-operation in his elabcrate scheme of fur- 
nishing this country with reprints of all docu- 
ments now in foreign libraries, which relate to 
our national history from 1772 to 1784. Mr. 
Stevens is spending his life in indexing and col- 
lating these documents in foreign deposits of 
them, and has already accomplished a vast prep- 
aration for their being translated, reprinted and 
made available to students here. The scheme 
of his researches and of what he wishes as their 
result is a remarkable one. If it could be car- 
ried out it would be of extraordinary utility, 
especially to the politician and _bistorian, 
These stores of authentic materials that Mr. 
Stevens has with his own eye examined and in- 
dexed, are archives of England, France, Spain 
and Holland, and concern the American colon- 
ies, the War of Independence, the Peace Nego- 
tiations, the Ratifications of the Paris Treaty, 
and the Fi al Establishment of our Federal re- 
lations. At present it is necessary to go abroad 
and spend months in foreign libraries, if such 
original matter is to be examined. If Mr. 
Stevens can enlist national and private aid, one 
homogeneous collection of this mass of invalu- 
able matter can be brought together, redupli- 
cated and kept ever in convenient reach 
in various libraries, state or other, ready for 
consultation. Mr. Stevens’s list, so far, includes 
80,000 documents. He has a strony staff of 
assistants. His influence in foreign quarters is, 
it is claimed, special, and the aid of many 
European custodians will be personally given 
him, if he can prosecute his idea to fruition, by 
copying, translating, putting into print, mak- 
ing abtracts and indexes of, and annotating this 
enormous treasure-stock for the historica] 
worker and antiquarian. As we have said, the 
undertaking is a very formidable one, evea with 
the proportion of it accomplished, but it seems 
one that deserves entire co-operation from those 
to whom Mr, Stevens’s application is addressed. 


-_ 
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A NEW and IMPORTANT Field 
Occupied at Last. 


LEND A HAND. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF 


PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 


Edward Everett Hale, Editor. 


A Record of Progressin Philanthropy. A Medium 
of of Consmapaiention for hn ne ma Yorkers. The 
0 ar’ anizatiou an e Woman's 
Netional Indian Association. , 
Among the contributors to the earlier numbers are 
er, Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. James T. Fields, Mr. 
P. Wingate, Mr. N. J. Rosenau, Mr. Frank San- 
born, ¥ Miss Anna L. Dawes, Miss FrancesE. Willard, 
Mrs. Wm. G. Choate, John '’Graham Brooks, Prof. D: 
O. Kellogg and Mrs,'J. Ellen Foster. 
cial Department will be given to “ WOMAN’S 
workin PHILANTHROPY,” edited by Mrs, Mary 
Lowe Dickinson. 
Special Department also for Wadsworth Clubs, 
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Dr. Hale’ 8 long- -promised new serial, “MY FRIEND 
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The Eclectic Educational Series comprises a com- 
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of every grade. Correspondence invited. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers 
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Southern Bivouac, 


ILLUSTRATED 
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PUBLISHERS, 
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JUST READY. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


BEfNG PART VI OF THE ‘“PRINCI- 
PLES OF SOCIOLOGY.” 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Volume Ht of the sad Principies of Sociology” begins 
with Par’ , on ** Ceremonial Institutions,” the evo- 
lution of which is preced from early to advanced so- 
cieties. Part takes * Political Institutions,” 
age these with their development by the same meth- 

. “ Ecclesiastical Institutions” (Part V1) now 
published, as the title imports, treats of the evolution 
of existing oa eugeenanens from their lower 
formsin primitive goarw. Its necessary implica- 
tion, of course, is, that the religious, like al] other 
social institutions, have a natural genesis, and can 
only be explained as derivations from pre-existiug 
ome, wee carry us backward aud downward to 
the religious notions, rites, and observances of the 
earliest men. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 Bond St., New York. 


“The best theological Review ever printed. 
Presbyterian, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW 
FOR JANUARY 
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I. THE MINISTRY; By Prof.: Thomas Withcrow 

D.D. 

Il. JOHN TODD OF VIRGINIA AND JOHN TODD, 
OF INDIANA. By Rev. H. A. Edson, D.D. 

III. THE MISSIONARY PROBLEM IN JAPAN. By 
Prof. George W. Knox, 

IV. THE REVISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE ASA 
WHOLE. By Rev. Principal William Caven. 

V. ORDINATION TO THE CHRISTIAN MINIS- 
TRY. By Rev. Henry J. VanDyke. 
VI. METAPHYSICS OF OUGHTNESS. 

Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D. 
VII. CRITICAL NOTES. 
VIII. EDITORIAL NOTES. 
IX. BOOK REVIEWS. 42 pages. 
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public as a result of THE LITERARY REVOLUTION during the past six 
years. THE REVOLUTION moves FORWARD, not backward. 
presents a larger catalogue of better books at lower prices than ever before. To 
illustrate: the Boston edition of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” price $1.25, is 
reprinted in handsome style, for 2 GENTS. The best edition ever made in 


PROFESSOR PARK’S 
DISCOURSES 


on some Theological Doctrines as Related to th> 
Religious Character. By Edwards A. Park, D.D. 
Svo. pp. 400. 82.50. 


Are for sale in New York by Charles T. Dillingham, 
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HIS bat- 
tle - 
graphically 
described by 
thecommand- 
ing general 
with man 
BK caanecdotes, It 
“ct FJwill be re- 
membered 
that the al- 
leged neglect 
of duty for which Gen. Fitz John Porter was 
court-martialed occurred in this battle, and 
Gen. Pope enters fully into the discussion. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Of the January CENTURY are: An article on 
Verdi, whose name is probably the best known 
of living composers, with a frontispiece por- 
trait; an interesting paper on “ Feathered 
Forms of Other Days,” with illustrations of 
some remarkable restored specimens; “The 
City of Teheran,” by S. G. W. Benjamin, oe 
U.S. Minister to Persia, richly illustrated ; 
paper on * Pointers” in THe CENTURY Dog 
Series, with seven pictures; short Lectures on 
Art by Carolus Duran, the great French 
painter ; two capital short stories by Joel 
Chandler Harris and Frank R. Stockton, both 
illustrated; “Some European Republicans,” 
by W. J. Linton ; an exceedingly interesting 
chapter in “Recollections of a Private,” with 
numerous illustrations, etc., etc. 

Price, 35 cents; $4.00a year. All dea! ers 
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To Music Students 
SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 


Certificates of Instruction in the 


New England Conservatory of Music, Bo 


given as PREMIUMS for securing new subscribers 
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MUSICAL HERALD COMPANY, 
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Religions Iutslligence. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN 1885. 


Tue year which closes to-day has been 
a year of activity among the Churches in 
all parts of the world, at home and abroad, 
in congregation and in mission. Few of 
the numerous branches of the Church of 
Christ in this and other lands have failed to 
form new congregations, or missions and 
to gather in a larger number of members 
than they lost by death and other causes. 

The great historic event of the year was 
the publication of the Revised Old Testa- 
ment, completing the work begun some 
fifteen years ago. On the 2ist of May the 
complete Bible as revised by the English 
and American Company, was offered 
to the American public, the Uni- 
versity Presses, the owners of the 
copyright, having published it in England 
three days earlier. On the day of publica- 
tion in this country, we gave three speci- 
meu chapters from the Old Testament, as 
revised, and published articles by several 
of the revisers, including the Dean of Can- 
terbury, showing how the revision was 
made, and giving the more important 
changes in the text, and the reasons for 
making them. There was less popular in- 
terest in the publication of the Uld Testa- 
ment than in the appearance of the New in 
1881, and the sales were muca smaller; but 
it was hardly to be expected that people 
would buy as many copies of the whole 
Bible (the Old Testament was not offered 
separately) at a dollar each (the lowest 


price) as cf a_ single Testament, 
which sold as low as twenty cents 
in 1881. The changes in the Old Testa 


ment could not, of course, be so important, 
from a theological point of view, as those 
in the New Testament. There was, how- 
ever, not a little anxiety to see how the re- 
vision had affected the Messianic passages, 
and whether the work was more, or less, 
conservative than that of the New Testa- 
ment revisers. It was generally unoder- 
stood that the revisers had proceeded cau- 
tiously, and that they had made no start- 
ling changes. The reception given to the 
revision was kindly, and the criticisms 
were mainly directed against its conserva- 
tism. No steps have yet been taken by any 
denomination to adopt the Revised Bible. 
There seems to be a general desire that the 
New Testament especially, should under- 
goa further revision at the hands of the 
old, or of a new, company, in the course 
of a year or two, when scholars shall have 
had opportunity to point out real defects. 

No movement of the year received 
more attention than that of Nonconform- 
ists and Liberal electors for Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England, and the 
Church of Scotland. The question never 
came into politics so prominently before; 
and never was there a sharper controversy 
over it. The Liberationists, who have 
been thoroughly organized for years, could 
hardly have expected to make Disestab- 
lishment an issue in the Parliamentary 
elections of this year; for the mass of Eng- 
lish voters had not yet seriously considered 
it in the light of a political question. 
Whatever may have been their view as to 
the political necessity ultimately of Dis- 
establishment, they had not contemplated 
it as a question at hand; and the Libera- 
tionists could, at the best, only hope to in- 
crease their contingent in Parliament. 
The fact, however, that upward of 1,500,- 
000 new voters had beer added to the 
electorate, muinly from classes of the popu- 
lation supposed to be out of sympathy with 
the Church, offered an excelient opportu- 
nicy to the Liberationists of striking a tell- 
ing blow for Disestablishment. When the 
Liberal candidates had all been named, an 
alert Church paper discovered that the 
great majority of them were in favor of 
Disestablisoment. Mr. Gladstone had 
not, it is true, declared definitely for 
Disestablishment, but in his program 
he had not only not declared against 
it, he had intimated that tke drift was set- 
ting in that direction, and had expressed 
the belief that the Church had sv cultivated 
the voluntary principle that it could exist 
without the help of the State. Further 
than thie, the leading Radicals in the 
Liberal perty had issued what was calied a 





program, laying down the principles on 
which legislation for Disestablishment and 
Disendowment ought. to. proceed. The 
Church, backed by the entire Conservative 
party, raised an alarm, and appeals were 
made to Churchmen who loved the Church 
to come to her defense. Bishops, deans, 
canons, vicars, curates, laymen, and states- 
men responded, and press and platform 
were made lively with controversy. Per- 
haps no consideration had more weight 
with the voters than that urged by Mr. 
Gladstone and moderate Liberals, equally 
with prudent Churchmen, that the time has 
not yet come for Parliamentary action ; that 
a question of such moment requires much 
more discussion than can be given to it ina 
single campaign; and that the people of 
the United Kingdom are not ready to ex- 
press their will concerning it. The result 
of the elections was a disappointment to 
the Liberals, who expected a majority over 
both Tory and Irish parties, whereas they 
are in a minority of two. The Tories un- 
questionably gained something by their 
attitude as defenders of the Church; but 
the Disestablishment party never had such 
strength as to-day. The question is new 
in British politics, and probably the next 
Parliament will solve it. 

The Church of England, in all its branches, 
has had a prosperous year. In London a 
general ‘“‘ Mission” was held in February, 
for West London. A ‘‘ Mission” had been 
held ir East London in the previous No- 
vember, and it had been very successful. 
In East London meetings were held in 
about 200 places for a space of ten days; and 
in some churches there were as many as 
fifteen services ina single day. The Mis- 
sion was extensively advertised, mission- 
ers were engaged for the occasion, use was 
made of laymen, and processions, headed 
by the clergy, marched through the streets, 
singing hymns. It was a very impressive 


movement; and much good, it is be- 
lieved, was done. It was sought to 
reach all classes of the pwpulation, 
even the lowest. A _ procession, con- 


sisting of two church choirs, in surplices 
and cassocks, and missioners ana clergy 
attired in their official vestments, and led 
by a brass band, marched through the 
Potteries, one of the most wretched dis- 
tricts in Londen. Hundreds of the people 
fell in line, and at intervals a halt was 
made and addresses were delivered. The 
Episcopal Churches of New York City held 
a similar mission in December, which they 
called the Advent Mission. Eighteen or 
twenty churches united in the movement, 
and missioners from Eugland, from Canada, 
and from other dioceses in this country 
were engaged. Trinity Church, on Broad- 
way, was open at noon daily for three weeks 
to the bankers, brokers, and business men 
of the lower part of the city, and Mi‘s- 
sioner Aitken preached to crowded 
audiences simple but powerful Gospel dis- 
courses. He also labored in St. George’s 
church, which was likewise thronged, es- 
pecially in the evening. A very general 
interest was manifested in the services in 
the various churches, and the Mission is 
regarded by bishops, clergymen and mis- 
sioners alike as having been beneficial to 
the churches and tothe masses. It is ex- 
pected that large classes of candidates for 
confirmation will be formed as the result 
of the Mission. 

The spirit of revival in the Churches, 
which was so manifest last winter, has 
grown in depth and fervor since Septem- 
ber, and 1886 promises to be a more fruit- 
ful year than 1885 has been. Revival notes 
come from all parts of the country and 
from many denominations. Single churches 
have already gathered in hundreds, in some 
cases, of new converts. In Cobleskill, 
N. Y., no fewer than 700 converts have al- 
ready been received 

It bas been remarked that the Evangeli- 
cal Churches are becoming more cordial 
and fraternal in their relations with one 
another, and that the controyersies of a 
past generation have left scarcely a mem- 
ory behind. The Episcopal Mission may 
be taken as evidence, not only of this feel- 
ing of Christian fellowship, but of tbe fact 
that the denominations are fast coming 
into accord on the subject of revivals. The 
Episcopal Mission is only a Presbyterian 
Baptist, or Methodist revival. with another 
name. All Churches have rejoiced in its 





success, and from no evangelical source 
has it received urfavorable criticism. In 
May last a movement intended to give op- 
portunity for the expression of the cordial 
feeling existing between the Churches took 
form ‘na ‘‘Congress of Churches,” which 
held its first meeting in Hartford, Conn. 
In its council of twenty-tive are embraced 
unofticial representatives of the Episcopal, 
Congregational, Lutheran, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Reformed (Dutch), Unitarian and 
other denominations. The object of the 
movement is ‘‘ to promote Christian union 
and to advance the Kingdom of God by a 
free discussion of the great religious, moral 
and social questions of the time.” The 
Hartford meeting discussed with great 
freedom a program of interesting topics. 
In Brooklyn, Detroit, and other cities 
ministers of the Episcopal Church have 
met with the ministers of other Churches 
to plan for revival meeti ngs. 


Presbyterian, Baptist, Mettodist and 
Congregational Churches have had a quiet 
but generally prosperous year. In the 
Southern Presbyterian Church the removal 
of Professir Woodrow from his chair in 
the Columbia Theological Seminary on ac- 
count of his views respecting evolution, 
has given rise to much discussion. By the 
action of the controlling synods the trus- 
tees of the Seminary have been compelled 
to reinstate the Professor, on the gronnd 
that the method of removal adopted was 
not constitutional. Tbe trustees are now 
considering how they shall proceed to va- 
cate the chair, Professor Woodrow having 
refused to resign. The Presbyterian 
Church io England, through its synod, 
submitted the questiun of a declaratory 
statement, similur to that of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, or a re- 
vised and shortened confession to the pres- 
byteries, which are now earnestly consid- 
ering it. The American Board (Congrega- 
tional), celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary at Boston, with crowded and enthusi- 
astic audiences. 

The Roman Catholic Church has suffered 
severely in its missionary interests in Asia 
by the Frencb.Chinese war. Its extensive 
missions in Tonquin have been almost an- 
nihilated and thousands of its native con- 
verts have been put to death in the fury 
which the French invasion roused among 
the people. In China, also, Catholic mis- 
sions lost heavily in property, and in many 
cases French priests were driven from 
their stations. In Europe and elsewhere 
the Church has enjoyed the fruits of peace. 
The ecclesiastical war in Germany, Italy, 
and France has lost much of its former 
violeuce, and only a slumbering contro- 
versy remains. The Pope bas hurled no 
thunderbu lis at the Quirinal, although his 
Christmas speech shows that he has oot 
torgotten the tradition of Pius IX that 
the Vatican is a prison-house. The French 
elections have resulted quite favorably to 
the clerical party, and,for the time being, 
nothing is heard about separation of 
Church and State. One of the notable 
events of the year was the Pope’s letter to 
the Archbishop of Paris severely censuting 
certain Ultramontanes for inspiring remarks 
concerning the reign and memory of Pius 
IX so conceived as to reflect unfavorably 
on Leo XIII. The rebuke was accompa- 
nied by the suppression, at the instance of 
His Holiness, of the journal which gave 
curreney to the offensive expressions. The 
Papal Encyclical of November, on the 
‘Christian Constitution of States,” has 
been interpreted both as a liberal and as 
an Ultramontane document. Some find it 
in accord with the sentiments of Pius 1X; 
others find indications of a progressive 
spirit in it. It is certainly not in harmony 
with the Syllabus of Errors, either in spirit 
or expression on several important points, 
particularly concerning the toleration by 
rulers of other religions, and the accept- 
ance of the results of science. lt must be 
remembered that the Church of Rome has 
an iron-bound constitution. Progress in 
that communion is not indicated by revis- 
ions, but is agradual unconscious process 
tobe seen, not in the definite rejection of 
the old for that is constantly reaffirmed, but 
in modified practices, in new utterances 
and in the spirit which characterizes utter- 
ance and. practice. Itis not what is said 
in thest but what is done in facto that we 
judge progress by. The theory and its 





enunciation will come after the change has 
become assented to in practice. This he- 
neficent progress the Roman Catholic 
Church has to ma*e in its new conditions, 
just as truly as Judaism adapted itself to 
the destruction of Solomon’s temple, The 
results of the Plenary Council, held in Bal- 
timore last November, were sent, in the 
form of decrees, to Rome for examination 
and approval. They have been returned 
and will become the law of the Church in 
the United States as soon as promulgated. 
They provide for the government of the 
Church by canon law, and regulate the 
power of bishops, the tenure of the office 
of rector, and oiher important matters. The 
movement begun in the Council for a uni- 
versity has assumed a definite charact«r, 
and plans have been adopted for a uni- 
versity of high grade in Washington, D.C., 
for which a considerable sum of money has 
already becn raised. ; 

A convention of Reformed Rabbie, 
which met in Pittsburgb, in November, 
caused a great stir in Jewish circies by a 
declaration which the orthodox regarded 
as striking at the integrity of Judaism. 
The question of abandoning circumcision 
as a barbarous rite, and of holding services 
on the Christian Sab .ath, was discussed, 
but left undecided. The discussion which 
has taken place in the Jewish press has 
served to emphasize the confusion into 
which Jewish belief seems to have fallen 
in modern times. 

The work of foreign missions has been 
prosecuted with vigor, and broadening 
fields, new churches, increased member- 
ship, and.enlarged constituency attest the 
character of the results. In Japan an 
evangelistic work of remarkable extent has 
been going on; in Chinathe Franco-Chi- 
nese war disturbed, but did not seriously 
injure, Protestant missions; in India and 
Turkey a deepened and more intelligent 
religious life among converts, and a work 
of grace among the people have gladdened 
the missionaries; in Siam a remarkable 
change in the attitude of the government 
toward Christianity has been the feature of 
the year; in Burmah the downfall of The- 
baw and the opening of every part of the 
Kingdom to the missionaries is the great 
event; in Africa Bishop Taylor and up- 
ward of thirty missionaries have settled on 
a line extending toward the interior several 
hundred miles from San Salvador, and the 
missions on the Great Lakes have encount- 
ered both fortune and misfortune. 

On the whole, the Christian Church in 
the world has enjoyed a year of peace and 
prosperity. 


<> ——— 


Tue afiernoon following the ‘Thanksgiving 
Service with which the mission in St. George’s 
Church closed, Missioner Aitken held an 
after-meeting for Christians, called *‘a quiet 
hour.” The bcdy of the capacious church was 
filled, and during the hour the missioner and 
congregation reverently knelt. His remarks 
were based on the prayer ‘‘Search me, O God, 
and Try my Heart.’’ He reviewed the obstacles 
that might stand in the way of disinterested 
work for Christ and the promotion of God's 
glory. If desire for personal success had been 
greater than love for souls, if a Sunday-schoo! 
teacher hadcared more for the size of the class 
than the conversion of its members, if inany form 
of work self had been uppermost and not God’s 
glory, he urged each individual to pray, ‘Search 
me, O God, and Try my Heart; and, whatever 
my besetting sin, whether self-seeking or world- 
liness, or idolatry, help me to give up every sin 
and idol; deliver me from every unholy desire 
and every sinful habit.” Between his sug- 
gestive meditations hymns were sung, 
imploring purification and consecration, 
Missioner Stephen’s “Services for Children” 
were greatly blessed to both teachers and schol- 
ars. During the Mission fourteen girls in one 
class were converted, and numbers in other 
classes were blessed. A number of young men 
and boys resolved to accept the Saviour and 
taithfully tu serve him. Young men of the low- 
est character, whom workers had induced to 
come to the Mission, were also blested. Mrs. 
Crouch’s ‘Farewell services for Womea Only” 
were quite successful. Rich Christian women, 
moved by her example to follow Christ, and al- 
80 poor women, who were comforted through her 
faithful labors, are grateful that she was moved 
to cross the Atlantic to aid in the New 
York Advent Mission. At her farewell 
service many women assured her that they 
would ever remember her as the one whom God 
had permitted to first lead them to the Saviour. 
Daily, during the Mission, & number remained 
for the After-Meeting, and through her 
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counsel, the disconsolate were comforted, and 
penitent souls found peace. St. Chrysostom’s 
Chapel is part of Trinity parish, aud is situated 
in the midst of a dense population of working 
people, at the corner of Thirty-ninth street and 
Seventh Avenue. Its doors are open on Sundays 
and on week days. Rich and poor are welcomed 
to its public services on Sundays; and, at any 
hour during the week, any person may enter to 
hold communion with God through private 
prayer, The seats are all free. The pastors in 
charge are the Rev. T. F. Sill and the Rev. J. B 
L. Nisbett. There was not an “ Advent Mis. 
sion” conducted by a missioner, but special 
sermons were preached during the season of 
Advent, and the Holy Communion was celebrated 
daily at 7 A. M. The pastors issued an Ad- 
vent Pastoral to the people of St. Chry- 
sostom’s chapel, which closed with the sppeal: 
“ Dear brethren, make dilligent use of these and 
all other spiritual helps which the Lord in his provi 
dence and grace gives us. This Advent will be 
marked throughout our whole city by iacreased life 
and activity, the result, as itis hoped, of the first 
great Advent Mission of our Church in this city. 
Let us pray that God’s b:essing may rest upon those 
parishes which enter into the Mission, and, as for 
ourselves, let us use well all our own privileges, let us 
increase our own efforts after holiness, let us attend 
to the duties which press upon us, not ‘ neglecting 
the assembling of ourselves together’ at the daily 
Eucharist and the daily prayers, aud on the Lord’s 
Day, being especially anxious as to our sincerity, 
devotion and faithfulness. May God, in his mercy, 
through Christ Jesus, siir us ali up to newness of 
life. Affectionately your pastors, 
THOS. HENRY SILL. 
J.R. L. NISBETT.” 


The special Advent sermons were preached 
by the Rev. A. H. Warner, rector of the Church 
of the Beloved Disciple; the Rev. Morgan Dix, 
D.D., rector of Trinity Parish; the Rev. Wm. 
R. Huntiagdon, D.D., rector of Grace Church ; 
the Rev. A. G. Mortimer, rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Castleton, 8. 1; the Rev. F. Lobdell, 
D.D., rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Harlem; 
the Rev. 8. F. Holmes, rector of Trinity 
Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y., and the Rev. 
Amos T. Ashton, rector of Trinity Churcb, 
Haverstraw, N.Y. The Chapel of St. Chrysos 
tom is supported by Trinity Church, and is 
cbaracterized by great activity. Its working 
and beneficent agencies are “The Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Association”; ‘The St, 
Chrysostom’s District Visiting Society;” 
“The Guild ef 8t. Chrysostom” * The 
Guild of St. Agnes” ; ** The Altar Society,” who 
have the care of the sanc:uary, étc. ; ** Society 
for Making Improvements in Chapel Buildings ” ; 
“The Gymuasium and Billiard Room”; ‘St. 
Chiysostom’s Chapel Dispensary,” which in- 
eludes the attending physician, who visits the 
sick at their homes; ‘The Guild of St. 
Barnabas”; ‘“‘The Guild of St. Cyprian”; 
“The Guild of St. Margaret,” a mutual 
benefit society for women; “The Prince Glee 
Club,” to interest those once choir boys 
to enter as tenors and bassos; ‘* The 
Women s Missionary Society, au auxiliary to the 
General Board of Missions of the Episcopal 
Church” ; and a ‘‘Guild for Intercessory Prayers.” 
The various societies co-operate with the pastors 
in charge, give the members benevolent work to 
do, and impart aid to those in need, comfort 
to those in sorrow, and lead to Christ, the Light, 
those who are in moral darkness. 


.-The English papers are calling attention 
to the fact that, in one of the parishes of the 
Church of England a ckrical charge of as 
much as thirty shillings has been made as a fee 
for baptism. The agg.ieved parishioner com- 
plained to the Bishop of London, but failing to 
obtain redress, made the matter public through 
the Times. The Guardian comments severely 
on the case. It says: 


“We can hardly imagine any course more fla- 
grantly inconsistent than to teach that baptism is 
* generally necessary to salvation,’ and then to exact 
thirty shillings fur administering it. We regret very 
much that the Bishop of London has not seen his 
way to deal vigorously and decisively with this pain- 
fulcase. The publicity now given to it, however, 
on other grounds to be regretted, may, at any rate, 
do something to discourage such demands if made 
elsewhere, and aiso to make it clear to the laity that 
they ought not to ,» and must not pay, duy fee 
whatever for baptis egistratiop, or ‘opening that 
church’ which ought to be open every day thout 
money and without price.” 


....Two of the Episcopal churches of Detroit 
are to hold mission services, beginping January 
3d. The Rev. Mr. Rainsford, of New York 
City, will be the missioner. Churches of other 
denominatiors are also to hoid revival services. 
The way has been prepared by Monday meetings, 
held during December, of the ministers and 
workers of various denominations to consider 
the best methods of promoting the spiritual in- 
terests of the community. These meetings 
were held successively in St. Paul’s Episcopal, 
the First Presbyterian, the First Congrega- 
tional, and the Central Methodist Church. 


. Evangelistic services are to be held in the 
Central Presbyterian Church of this city, at 
the close of the Week of Prayer, which will be 


observed under the auspices of the Evangelical 
ance. Alli 


..A new Congregational Church, makin g 


the ninth in this city, is to be erected in West 
New York, near Seventy-fifth Street. 





Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


AppITIONAL particulars of the disastrous 
Indian fight near Silver City, N, M., have been 
received. The detachment under Lieutenant 
Fontaine, it is stated, were surprised Saturday 
night near Alma, N. M., by Indian who were 
secreted behind rocks and opened a murderous 
fire on the soldiers, accompanied by demoniac 
yells which threw the detachment into confusion, 
and a desperate hand to hand encounter took 
place, in which Surgeon and Lieutenant T. J. 
Maddox, one sergeant and four men of Troop C, 
Eighth Cavalry, were killed and Lieutenant 
Derosny C. Cabell and a sergeant were danger- 
ously wounded. Besides these, seven or eight 
citizens met death at the hands of the savages. 
A well-informed gentleman from the scene of 
the Indian outrages says that everybody is 
leaving the couutry, and desolation and depopu- 
lation is visible everywhere; that even the 
cowboys are leaving, and that the large ranches 
wi:h their herds are left to the mercy of the 
savages. These, however, are well provided 
with ammunition and have their ranch resi- 
dences strongly barricaded, and seem determined 
to maintain the war throughout the winter. 





--The Polish Bishop Borgess of Detroit, 
Mich., discharged Father Kolasinski from the 
priesthood for charges of immorality, and ap- 
pointed anovher priest to act as pastor of St. 
Albert’s Church. The deposed priest at once 
began to pose as a martyr and to stir upa 
rebellion among the people. On December 26tb, 
shortly after noon, a crowd of two thousand 
Poles gathered about St. Albert’s Church, and 
engaged in a riot which the police were unable 
to quel]. The mob attacked a grocery store, 
smashd the windows and drove the owner 
inside. Ove police officer was hit with a brick 
and another was knocked senseless with a snow 
shovel. Ono December 27th there were mutter- 
ings as of a coming uproar, but an additional 
force of police was on hand and kept the people 
moving. No further outbreak is expected until 
New Year's Day. 


....-Mr. John Bigelow, who was recently ap. 
pointed Assistant United States Treasurer at 
New York, and was confirmed by the Senate, has 
declined the office. Mr. Bigelow’s declination 
was a surprise to the President and Secretary 
Manuing, as it was understood that he would 
accept the appointment. His letter to the Pres- 
ident is long, and goes into his reasons at 
length. His chief reason for declining is be- 
cause of the great responsibility resting upon 
the Sub-Treasurer. He is unwilling to become 
custodian of such vast sums of money. It was 
said at the White Hon:e that the letter would 
not be made public at present. Tbe President 
has taken no steps as yet toward appuinting a 
successor to Mr. Bigelow. 


..+. There is no longer any hope of recovering 
the bodies of the buried miners at Nanticoke 
Penn. The rescuing party, after digging into 
the second air chamber and not finding them, 
concluded that the bodies were buried in the 
sand and culm. Since it seems almost impossible 
to find the bodies, the proposition that the 
company wall in the mine and erect a monu- 
ment over the spot where the men are, meets 
with general favor. If the company adopt this 
propositiun, and the relatives are willing, it 
will pay to the relatives of tho dead miners, 
$40,000 to be divided among them. 


...-On Christmas Day a huge Christmas-tree, 
bearing all kinds of gifts for the patients and 
attendants in the County Hospital at Chicago, 
caught fire while a hundred or more people 
were crowded around it. The garments of those 
next to the tree caught fire, and a general rush 
was made for the door of the small chapel where 
the people were gathered. Over three hundred 
persons were in the chepel when the accident 
occurred. About a hundred were injured, but 
no one was killed. 


.-The Boston express on the New York 
New Haven and Hartford Railway, was wrecked 
on the morning of Dec. 27th at Pelhamville, 
sixteen miles from this city. The platform of 
the Station at Pelhamville had been wrenched 
from its fastenings by the high‘ gale, and was 
thrown across the track just as the train came. 
The train struck the huge obstruction, and lo- 
comotive and postal car were thrown down the 
embankment, which is about 2,000 feet long and 
about 50 feet high. The fireman was killed, 
and several persons injured. 


-.Governor Hill bas announced the ap- 
pointment of his military staff as follows; Ad- 
jutant-General,. Josiah K. Porter; Inspector- 
General, Emil Schaefer; Chief of Ordnance, 
Col. Joshua M. Varian ; Judge-Advocate, Gen. 
W. M. Ivins ; Sargeon-Genera), Dr. J. D. Bry 
ant, reappointed; Chief of Engineers, G. 8. 
Field, reappointed: Chief of Artillery, Gen. D. 
D, Wylie, Quartermaster-General, F. N. Free- 
man, and others as colonels. 


.-The hotel keepers of Troy, New York, are 





reported as refusing to admit a company of col- 
ored jubilee singers as guests. The agent of the 
company advertised for board, and the members 
were entertained by the congregation of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. The hotel 
keepers deny the report, and state that it was 
circulated for advertising purposes by the com- 
pany's manager. 


FOREIGN, 


..M. Frangois Jules P, Grévy was re-elected 
President of the French Republic at Versailles 
on Dec. 28th, on the joint vote of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies acting aa a national 
assembly. M. Grévy’s total majority on the 
joint ballot was 135. In the Senate on Dec. 
26th, M. Goblet, Minister of Public Instruction, 
justified the withdrawal of the stipends of the 
clergy, who, he said, while receiving Govern- 
ment pay, were attacking the Government. He 
regretted that the clergy had not followed the 
moderate counsels of the Pope. The Tonquin 
and Madagascar credits were adopted by a vote 
of 225 to 61. A Government dispatch from 
Macagascar says that peace between France and 
Madagascar has been concluded. It is reported 
that the treaty of peace gives France a pro- 


tectorate over the whole of Madagascar, 
and that there will be a French Resi- 
dent at Antananarivo, the capital, who 


will be charged with the duty of conducting the 


foreign affairs of Madagascar, and who will be 
attended by a permanent guard. French troops 
will occupy Tamatave until a war indemnity of 
10,000,000f. has been paid. France maintains 
her protectorate over Tonguin. 


..Prince Alexander entered Sofia on Dec 
26th, at the head of six regiments of infantry. 
ove regiment of cavalry, and three batteries of 
ar:ill ry. He was received with great enthu- 
siasm by the inhabitants. The city was gayly 
decked with flags. Many banners bearing pa- 
triotic inscriptions were displayed at various 
points along the line of march, and Moukhbtar 
Pacha, the Turkish Commissioner to Egypt, has 
at last started for Cairo. His departure is 
due, it is said, to a promise made the Sultan by 
the Marquis of Salisbury that England would 
defend Turkish interests in the Balkans so 
long as they accord with those of Europe, and 
that he would arrange immediately with the 
Powers for a settlement of the Rumelian ques 
tion. Advices from Belgrade say that there 
are signs of revolt in the Servian army, and 
that it 1s rumored there that Colonel Horvatu- 
vitch has ordered the execution of sixty 
soldiers who are implicated in a plot against 
the government. 


..There was 8 riot in ‘Limerick, Ireland, on 
December 27:h. The house of a man named 
Blake was besieged by his political opponents 
The friends of Biake rallied to his detense, and 
engaged ina desperate fight with the besieging 
party. Women as wellas men took sides in the 
battle, and sticks, stones, guns and pistols were 
handled with savage earnestness. It was fully 
two hours before the police, who were called 
upon to disperse the crowds and arrest the 
rioters, succeeded in restoring order. The 
litest accounts record at least twenty persons, 

ncluding several women, dangerously wounded 
n the shindy. 


...-On December 23d, a terrible colliery ex- 
plosion occurred at the Ferndale*Pit, near 
Pont y-Prid and Wales. Four hundred miners 
were imprisoned below. The explosion oc- 
curred in the upper of the two seams. There 
were 750 men inthe mine at the ‘ime of the ex- 
plosion. The majority were in the lower seam ; 
otherwise the death list would have been much 
larger. At least fifty .men were killed in the 
upper seam, and scores were terribly Lurned 
The injured were carried to places of safety by 
their more fortunate companions who had not 
been hurt. Seventy-eight cor have been re- 
covered. Over three hundred men have bern 
taken living from the mine. 


.Prime Minister Sagasta, on Dec. 26th, 


op ned the Spanish Cortez in accordance with a 
royal decree. Sefior Canovas — ae was 
elected President of the Cortez b ority of 
110 over Sefior Romero y Robi *y po inister 
of the Interior. The voting showed that there 
is a serious split.in the Royalist Party. 


..Servian troops on Dec. 27th made an at- 
tack upon a Bulgarian frontier village, and were 
twice repulsed. Three Bulgarian soldiers were 
wounded in the engagement. The Bulgarian 
government wil] send a note to the Powers pro- 
testing against Servia’s violation of the terms 
of the armistice. 

..The Chinese minister at Washington has 
sent 500 to Secretary Bayard for the Grant 
Monument Fund. Three, hundred dollars of 


this amount is contributed by the Chinese Vice- 
roy, Liand two hundred by the Chinese Min- 
ster. 


.-.-On Christmas Day the Pope distributed 
$3,000 in small coin among the poor of Rome. 
One hundred and sixty beds, ——. and bed 
linen were also given to families in need. 

.. Austria and Russia are did to be secretly 


preparing for war. Itis stated that large or- 
ders for munitions of war have been given in 
England by both countries. 


....-Mr. Gladstone is reported as well pleased 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 





Ir is right and manly to desire happiness 
here and hereafter. Such a desire is planted 
in the breast of every human being. The 
evil and the good, the saint and the sinner, 
the educated and the savage, the young 
and the old, all alike, in one way or 
another, seek happiness. In one case, it is 
sought in the broad way which leadeth to 
disappointment, sorrow and final destruc- 
tion; in the other way it is sought and 
found in the narrow way which giveth 
peace, courage and cheerful resignation 
here, and a good hope that perpetual joy 
and happiness awaiteth us hereafter. 

Again, as we have done, year by year,dur- 
ing the nearly two-score years of our relation- 
ship we join with you, dear reader in giv- 
ing thanks to God for all his goodness in the 
past, and most heartily join with you also 
in the desire and prayer that we each and 
all may have a Happy New Year. May it 
be indeed a year of joyful Christian work 
and of hearty consecration to Christ and 
his cause, and a great harvest year in its 
glorious results. 

If we really wish to be happy and to 
have a happy New Year, we can surely be 
gratified if we seek God’s way in obtain- 
ing such a great blessing. Let us each go 
to our Heavenly Father and devoutly say 
to him: ‘Teach me thy way, O Lord.” 
His loving voice in answer to such a prayer 
will be: 

Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob Jor 
his help, whose hope is in the Lord his God, 





Happy is the man that findeth wisdom and 
the man that getteth understanding. 

He that hath mercy on the poor, happy’ is 
he. 

Behold, happy is the man whom God cor- 
recteth: therefore despise not thou the chas- 
tening of the Almighty. 

But, and if ye suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, happy are ye; and be not afraid of 
their terror, neither be troubled. 

If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye: for the Spirit of glory and of 
God resteth upon you. 

Happy is he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which be alloweth. 

Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he. 

Happy is the man that feareth always. 

Behold, we count them happy which endure. 

Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you. 

Seek the Lord, and his strength; seek his 
Jace evermore. 

Now set your heart and your soul to seek 
the Lord your God, 

He that keepeth the law, happy is he. 

Ye shall observe todu therefore as the Lord 
your God hath commanded you: ye shall not 
turn aside to the right hand or to the left. 

Ye shall walkin all the ways which the 
Lord your God hath commanded you, that ye 
may live, and that it may be well with you. 

If ye know these things, happy are ye if do 
them. 

Happy is that people whose God isthe Lord. 


> 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


Tuis special season of prayer is upon us 
again; and though we have had occasion 
to speak of it from year to year we are 
constrained again to call the serious atten- 
tion of our churches to the consideration of 
important questions in connection with it. 
We presume that it will be observed by 
most of the churches. But how will it be 
observed, and to what end? Will it be a 
real Weck of Prayer, in which the bulk of 
professing Christians will gather daily to 
call upon God, and seek his face and favor 
with their whole hearts; or will it be the 
coming together of a little handful out of 
each church to go through the form of 
maintaining a meeting which has become 
traditional? We do not wish, fora single 
moment,to disparage the Week of Prayer,or 
to impeach the motives or sincerity of thuse 
who participate init. On the other hand we 
are not free from anxiety, growing out of 
the stereotyped observance which we fear 
has become common. Why are we to meet 
and pray? What are we to pray fer? And 
what is tobe the outcome of the meeting? 

In answer to the first question, it may be 
said that we meet together because we are 
summoned to do so by the committee of 
the Evangelical Alliance, under whose 
auspices the ‘‘ Week of Prayer” was first 
inaugurated; or because it has grown to 
be a custom just the same as Thanksgiving 
Day has come to be; or again, others will 
say, because we hope that it will be an oc- 
casion for the developing of the latent 
spiritual interest of the Church, and per- 
haps lead on to great spiritual results. 

To the second question, we suppose dif- 
ferent pastors and church officers will 
make different answers, Some will follow 
the prescribed program which the * Alli- 
ance Committee” will send out. Others 
will abandon that program entirely, and 
follow ‘‘ the leadings of the Spirit”; while 
others will try from the first to ‘‘ work up 
a revival.” Some will make it a sort of 
‘*upper chamber,” where they will meet 
to make prayer for an outpouring of the 
Spirit. Indeed, we doubt if any half-dozen 
churches will be moved by the same plan. 
No doubt, in some cases, the services— 
especially those which are held in the 
evening—will beturned directly int» akind 
of ‘‘evangelistic meeting,” in which the 
pastor will ‘‘ preach to the sinners,” who 
will not probably be out in any great num- 
bers, if at all; or they will devote 
the time to the rehearsal of the state of the 
churcb, and to calling upon the brethren to 
“come upintos higher state of spiritual life.” 
Indeed, we have been through so many 
weeks of prayer that we are prepared to 
believe that, as a rule, there will be nocom- 
mon end sought by all the churches. Per- 
haps it is not expected that such would be 
the case; perhaps it js not practical for all 








-has said: 





the churches to combine in making one 
end the end of all. It may be that it is 
best that the pastors and churches, decide, 
each for themselves, what shall be the end 
for which the church is called together for 
prayer. 

In answer to the last question, we fear 
we are safe in saying that few, if any, pas- 
tors have already formulated an answer to 
the question: ‘‘ After the Week of Prayer, 
what?” Most of the churches will fall 
back into the old rut. The life or death 
will go just the same as before. At least, 
this is the common experience. A few 
churches will hold on for another week, 
and, perhaps, for still another, in the hope 
that God will send ‘‘showers of blessings.” 

Our point at this writing is to sugges, 
whether, if we are to keep up the form or 
habit of the Week of Prayer, we ought not 
to put more point and meaning into it. 
There can be no doubt that any habit of 
real prayer is good; but there is always 
danger that a habit will degenerate into 
formalism. Would it not be well for the 
pastors of the cburches to call to them, in 
conference, some of the most spiritual mem- 
bers of the churches, and carefully consider 
the whole matter, and agree upon some 
plan for the conduct of the meeting, cover- 
ing the three poiats we have suggested. If 
it is best to cut the Week of Prayer loose 
from the Alliance program, well and good. 
Let us avail ourselves of the custom, and 
then adjust it to a current necessity. Let 
us say: ‘Here is a custom established by 
years of habit; now, how shall we quicken 
it into life and high spiritual usefulness? 
Let us take the custom and lay it before 
God for ‘‘ regeneration.” Dr. Ptielps says 
of old sermons: ‘‘ They ought to be ‘ born 
again’ before they are preached again.” 
We certainly think the Week of Prayer 
ought to be born again every year. Then 
let the pastor and his brethren seek wis- 
dom from on high as to what the aim of 
the season of prayer shall be. The 
special ueed of one church will 
not be the need of another. In one 
church the spiritual condition may greatly 
differ from that of another. We can 
imagine that, in some churches, the Week of 
Prayer might best be observed as a week 
of confession and humiliation,together with 
acry for life and power from on high to put 
away sins which have been allowed to take 
root among us. In another, it might be 
best to organize a plan for the systematic 
hunting up and reclaiming of back-slidden 
and wandering members. In another, the 
earnest review of the Church covenant, 
looking toward a real fulfillment of it be- 
tween the members of the church. In 
another the conditions may be such that 
the Church may at once begin the prosecu- 
tion of a work looking toward the direct 
winning of souls to Christ. 

Ove more suggestion. If we are to go 
into the Week of Prayer, let us do it with a 
determination to ‘‘tarry” and pray until 
God answers by fire. If fire shall come 
down from Heaven, then will the work go 
on; but if we pray and then stop, because the 
week has closed, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that any blessing will come. God 
‘*Ye shall seek me and find 
me when ye search for me with all your 
hearts.” 


—_ 
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THE ANTI-MORMON BILL, 


Senator Epsmunps, last week, reported 
from the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate, a bill which he proposes to call up for 
action immediately after the holidays, con- 
taining several important additions to the 
law in regard to Mormon polygamy. The 
biil provides that, in any prosecution for 
polygamy or unlawful cohabitation the hus- 
band or wife of the accused shall be a com- 
petent witness, and may be compelled to 
testify; that all the laws of Utah which de- 
clare that prosecution for adultery can be 
commenced only on the complaint of the 
husband or wife are annulled; that all 
marriages in the territories of the United 
States shall be certified in writing by the 
parties and the person performing the cer- 
emony, and that this certificate, when pro- 
duced in court, shall be prima facie evidence 
of the facts set forth; that female suffrage 
sball not be allowed in the territory of 
Utah; and that no illegitimate child, born 
subsequently to the passage of the bill, 











shall be entitled to inherit any portion of 
its father’s estate. 

In addition to these provisions, the bill 
declares that the laws of the legislature of 
Utah incorporating the Mormon Church, 
are disapproved and annulled, so far as 
the same may preclude the appointment 
by the United States of certain trustees of 
the Church corporation, and that it shall be 
the duty of the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to appoint four- 
teen trustees of said corporation, to held 
office fortwo years, who shall annually re- 
port to the Secretary of the Interior in re- 
gard to all the business affairs and opeta- 
tions of such corporations. The bill also 
abolishes the so-called Perpetual Emigrat- 
ing Fund Company and all the territorial 
laws of Utah incorporating the same. The 
bill also directs the Attorney-General of 
the United States to institute proceedings 
to forfeit and escheat to the United States 
the property of corporations obtained or 
held in violation of the act of Congress of 
July ist, 1862, and provides that the pro- 
ceeds shall be devoted to the support of the 
public schools in the territory where such 
property is Iccated. The act referred to 
limits the amount of real estate which a 
religious corporation may acquire and hold 
to fifty thousand dollars, and forfeits any 
excess beyond this amount to the United 
States. 

Such, in brief, are the provisions of the 
bill reported by Senator Edmunds to the 
Senate. These provisions are somewhat 
similar to those of the bill which was 
passed by the Senate in June, 1884, but 
upon which the House of Representatives 
took no action. The one great end at 
which this bill aims is to abrogate the 
whole polygamous system as connected 
with and sustained by the Mormon Church, 
especially in the Territory of Utah. The 
method of action is twofold. One part of 
it consists in increasing the facilities and 
certainty of the law’s action in direct 
prosecutions for polygamy or unlawful 
cohabitation. The other part consists in 
certain provisions which are designed to 
break down the power of the pclitico-ec- 
clesiastical despotism established in Utah, 
and wielded by the Mormon priesthood in 
hostility to the United States, and for the 
purpose of perpetuating polygamy. The 
Mormon priesthood, as we said last weck, 
constitute, through the Mormon Church, 
an imperium in imperio, setting the author- 
ity of the United States at defiance; and 
one object of this bill is to dispossess the 
priesthood of their power, as a means of 
putting an end to polygamy. Those pro- 
visions that relate to the appointment 
of Federal trustees, the forfeiture 
of church property held in violation 
of law, and the Perpetual Emigrating 
Fund Company, should be considered in 
the light of this object, and the practical 
necessity of attaining the end, if Mormon 
polygamy is tobe destroyed. Itis quite 
true that these measures are extraordinary 
and unusualin this country. But it is to 
be remembered that the facts to be dealt 
with are equally extraordinary aod unu- 
sual. A horrible caucer has for years been 
growing in the body politic of this coun- 
try; and it must be cut out at all hazards, 
The legal knife must be long enough and 
sharp enough to do the work; and since 
Congress and the courts have entered upon 
this work, we believe in making the cure 
just as radical as the disease. 

This is not making war upon the Mor- 
men Church, as such, or simply asa Church 
organization, except as \hat Church and its 
priesthood shall become a viritual conspir- 
acy against the laws of the United States. 
This is precisely the position which the 
Mormon Church, through its leaders, has 
occupied, and still occupies; and for this 
reason the Government of the United States 
may justly so legislate as to dispossess 
it of its power. This Government certain- 
ly is not bound passsively to tolerate a hos. 
tile e imperium in imperio within its own 
bosom, on any pretense of religious | liber- 
ty. Congress has adequate power, and we 
urge itto go on with the work of legisla. 
tion until Mormon polygamy shall be 
strangled to death. We fought rebellion 
until it was conquered, and we should 
adopt the same rule in dealing with polyg- 
amy. 
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THE HARVEST COMETH. 





Tue New Year signs point to a more 
than usual religious interest this year, to 
be extended over our country. The relig- 
ious services of the Episcopal mission and 
the Presbyterian meetings in this city are 
but a small part of it. The English mis- 
sioners, schooled in the most effective 
methods pursued by Mr. Moody, are scat- 
tered over the conntry, developing the 
practical evangelistic methods in the Epis- 
copal churches everywhere. Not these 
men, and Mr. Moody alone, are holding 
their meetings in various places; but we 
cannot but observe a sense of expectancy, 
a waiting for a blessing, that is very gen- 
eral. ‘ 

Then let it come. No, that was the 
wrong response to the message of the ap- 
proaching Spirit. Go, rather, to meet it! 
Seek it; call for it, bring it with you to 
your own church. 

Let this be understood, that where the 
blessing does not come the only reason is 
that it has not been sought. Itis like draw- 
ing from a full fountain. The water is 
there. It is free to all; one only has to go 
and get it; if one has no water it is his 
own fault. The conditions for the spiritual 
blessing of a church are equally large and 
free. Christ’s grace is abundant. His 
Spirit is ready; human nature is the same 
as ever, waiting for instruction and re- 
sponsive to appeal. 

And yet how many of our churches will 
go through this winter and spring, and re. 
ceive no blessing! If one or two young 
children of the best instructed families, 
daughters of the pastor or elder, are re- 
ceivedin the natural order of things into 
the church, they will be satisfied. Satis- 
fied? Yes; for if they were not satisfied, 
they would not have it so. If they really 
wished large fruits they could gatber 
them. If they would give for them prayer 
and service faithfully, they might have a 
great revival of God’s work. 

We pray for special revivals. But this is 
nct because we believe that such times of 
periodical special religious Jaber are best. 
The constant dew of divine grace is better 
than the occasional flood, But what else can 
we ask when we see three-fourths of our 
churches contented with one or two addi- 
tions a year? §S long as that is the case 
everything is going back ward. The number 
of those who have failed to enter the com- 
munion of the church is increasing. At 
last the church wakes up to find that it 
must make a mighty struggle, or it will be 
swallowed up and lost in the tide of world- 
liness about it. There must be special 
labor, and there must be a revival of reli- 
gion, to bring in the scores inasingle year 
who ought to have been gathered in many 
years earlier. There are thousands of 
such churches in the land. Probably the 
present reader’s church is one of them. If 
the harvest is not gathered this seasoa it 
will be the reader’s fault. It will be the 
pastor’s fault, and that of each member of 
thechurch. What church is willing to lose 
the watering of the cloud of mercy which 
we see moving over the heavens? 





——_ 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY, 





Jues P. Grevy was last Monday elected 
his own successor as President of the French 
Republic. He has not made a very vig- 
orous official. Indeed, the French Presi- 
dent seems to be little more than a figure- 
head, taking rather the place of the British 
Sovereign than of the American President; 
and the responsibility falls not on him, but 
on the head of his Ministry, which goes 
out on the vote of want of confidence; but 
without affecting his position any more 
than such a vote affects Queen Vic- 
toria. 

The serious question now with France 
is whether it is tired of the Republic. 
France has, during this century, had a 
number of governments, but the fickle 
people has been contented with each only 
fifteen or twenty years. The Empire of Na- 
poleon I. lasted sixteen years. Then came 
Louis XVIII. and bis successor, Charles 
Xth’s Bourbon reign of fifteen years. 
Then came Louis Philippe’s reign, who 
was endured eighteen years. Then, after 
a three years’ Republic, came Louis Na- 
poleon’s Empire, which lasted twenty 


years. Then came the Republic again, 
which has now lasted fifteen years. 

If we could judge from the past France 
is very near a revolution in favor of a 
monarchy, and the great and alarming 
strength of the Right in the last election 
would lend color to such a fear. Indeed, 
the action of M. Brisson, in withdrawing 
his name from the candidature, so as to 
make Grévy’s majority as large as possible, 
and thus overawe the Right, would seem 
to look in the same way. It appears very 
strange to us that ina Republic the pres- 
ence of groups and parties avowedly 
working for the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment should be tolerated. But we do not 
really fear any serious danger at present. 

What danger there is comes from an 
alien source, from a most prudent and 
intelligent plotter, of whom we know 
something, the Comte de Paris. He has 
canvassed the whole of France in the 
quietest kind of way during the last few 
years, and when the coup d’état comes it is 
likely to be in his favor. The sympathy of 
all Europe, which does not love republics, is 
with his pretensions. It will be remem- 
bered that every court in Europe was rep- 
resented at the late famous marriage of the 
daughter of the Comte de Paris to the son 
of the King of Denmark. But the Comte 
de Paris is not the man to precipitate things. 
He is a man of peace, but he is ready. 

While much depends on the attitude of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in France, 
which may increase its influence under the 
new and astute papal policy, and which 
prefers the monarchy to the republic, 
something also may depend on the attitude 
of Spain. The next five years may decide 
whether France shall give up its republican 
government, and it may also decide 
whether Spain shall assume one. If Spain 
should soon become Republican, France 
cannot recede. If France should become 
a monarchy the republic has no chance in 
Spain. 

The abstention of the Right from voting 
at the election [ast Monday, and their noisy 
demcnstrations, almost breaking up the 
joint meeting of the Senate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, may give us serious con- 
cern; but the general prosperity of France 
under the Republic will probably secure 


it the popular favor against all monarchi- 
cal plots. 





GO FORWARD. 


Ws propose to take the privilege of the 
season for a word of encouragement and 
exhortation to the ministers and churches 
of the United States. 

The year now closing has been a year of 
blessing to you. Most of you have seen 
the work of saving sinners grow under 
your hands; congregations have increased ; 
interest in spiritual things has become more 
general among communicants; contribu- 
tions for congregational and benevolent 
purposes are a little larger than last year; 
and the minister seems to be more earnest 
and hopeful. This prosperity has come to 
all churches and pastors who have sought 
to do their duty, and have labored zealous- 
ly, intelligently and unitedly in the fear of 
God. To many congregations and pastors 
it has not come, because one or both have 
been neglectful, selfish, worldly-minded, 
and faithless. 

We have a word to each of these classes, 
and first to the unfaithful. 

A church which contents itself with its 
past record and with its past blessings; feels 
no desire to do greater things and to 
attain to greater spiritual hights; has no 
concern for the unsaved masses; no faith 
in the conversion of the world, and no 
purpose either to give or to work for this 
object—a church which is in this state of 
deadness is an abomination unto the Lord. 
“Thou sayest I am rich and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing.” 
** Thou knowest not that thou art wretched 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.” ‘* Be zealous, therefore, and re- 
pent.” You neither have the life eternal 
yourselves, por can you lead others to it. 
You are blind guides, dumb witnesses, 
and false lights. Repent quickly. Enter 
upon the New Year with a resolve that 
never again shall it be said of you: ‘* Thou 
hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.’ 








Seek for the hindrances and remove them, 
even if they include your pastor, 





Pastors of dead churches, have you done 
your work well? Have you spiritual life 
yourselves, or have you, too, become cold 
and faithless, reflecting the character of 
your congregations? An awful responsi- 
bility rests on you. If thou givest not 
warning to the wicked man, he ‘‘ shall die 
in his iniquity, but his blood,” saith the 
Lord, ‘‘will I require at thine hand”; and if 
the righteous man turn and commit ini- 
quity, and thou givest him not warning, he 
shall die in his sin, ‘but his blood will I 
require atthine hand.” How can you be 
listless or negligent under such a weighty 
charge? You cannot rouse yourself too 
quickly. The work to which you are 
called admits of no delay, of no trifling. 
The most momentous interests are com- 
mitted to you. To be careless of them is 
to commit a Lreach of trust, with conse- 
quences such as never follow the worst 
cases Of financial dishonor. 

To the pastors and churches wkLich are 
rejoicing over their prosperity let us give 
a word of congratulation. You have been 
trying to do something fur the Master. 
Some have seen your gcod works and been 
led to glorify God. You have let your 
light shine not only in your own neigh- 
borhood, but it has been shining, all un- 
consciously to you, in far-away lands, 
among heathen and idolatrous peoples. 
It has been shining in dark neighborhoods 
in your own land, and among peoples 
within your own borders who know not 
God. It has been shining in your family, 
and your children have seen it and been 
drawn in a way you khew not to the 
communion of the Holy Spirit and of the 
saints. A life hid with Christ, whether in 
pulpit or pew, never yet failed to lead 
some soul to the Cross. 

In the midst of your rejoicing over the 
past give a thought to the coming year. 
The faithful ones must make up, in some 
degree, for the failure of the unfaithful, by 
extra exertion. You can do a little more 
in 1886 than you have done in 1885. Re- 
solve that vour light shall be a little bright- 
er, that your tasks shall be a little heavier, 
and your sacrifices a little greater. You 
will not be overwhelmed; you will not be 
exhausted. God does not allow his work- 
men to be crushed; he does not allow them 
to fail of their reward. Peace and joy, 
such as you never had before, will come to 
you, if you make the best use of your 
powers and opportunities. 

Let pastor and church enter upon the 
New Year with a solemn covenant to make 
it the best year in their history. If ten 
persons have been brought into the church 
this year, let the resolve be that fifteen 
shali be the minimum for next year; if 
$500 has been raised for foreign missions, 
let the amount to be raised be not less than 
$600; and let there be an advance in every 
departwent of church work and in every 
contribution. 

If churches and pastors will do this, the 
year 1886 will be the most glorious year in 
the history of the world. 


PHILANTHROPIC KIDNAPING. 


Tue English law decides, according to 
Judge Lopes, tbat to take a child from its 
parents is forbidden under all circum- 
stances, and that a philanthropic motive is 
noexcuse. We quote from the trial of Mr. 
Stead: 

‘*Mr, Waddy: ‘ Did he tell you that his only 
object was to rescue the child from a life of in- 
famy?’ 

** Witness: ‘ Yes.’ 

“Judge Lopes: ‘I shall tell the jury very 
firmly that nothing of that kind (i.e., philan- 
thropic motive) would be a justification for tak- 
ing the child away from its parents,’” 

Now, T. J. Barnardo, M.D., in charge 
of the London Homes for "Destitute and 
Homeless Children, says that this may be 
human law, but it is not divine. He 
answersthe question: ‘Is philanthropic 
abduction ever justifiable?” with an em- 
phatic Yes, and says it is not a question of 
theory, but one requiring frequent practi- 
cal answer. He has looked over his 
registers, he says: 

“I find that in no fewer than forty-seven 
well-marked cases I have myself done that which 
the law oj the land would neither do for me, nor 
knowingly permit me to do—i.e., abducted chil- 
dren in order to save them. I have in all these 
cases invaded the legal domain of parental con- 
rol, and, in direct opposition to the principle of 








Judge Lopes’ dictum, rescued (or abducted, if you 
will) little girls and boys from the custody of par. 
ents and guardians who were to my knowledge, 
leading infamous or immoral lives, or were, by 
their conduct, about to inflict upon unfortunate 
children in their care grievous wrong. In some 
of these instances my agenty was hardly sus- 
pected ; in others, active resistance at the time, 
and strenuous efforts subsequently, were made 
for the retention or recovery of the children. I 
have myself frequently bought little children, 
and that, too, for a mere trifle. I have also 
smuggled children quietly away, or I have ab- 
ducted them almost by force in the face of an- 
gry opposition.” 
Dr. Barnardo goes on to say that he has at 
the present moment children under his 
charge whom he has rescued from circum- 
stances the most dangerous, morally, that 
it is possible to conceive; and yet his meth- 
od of securing these little waifs has been as 
distinctly illegal as if he had kidnaped 
them to sell as slaves. He has now four 
children in hiding from their unnatural 
guardians, and efforts are constantly being. 
made by these people to trace their where- 
abouts. He is watched, and followed some- 
times, on leaving the offices of these insti- 
tutions, in order that some clew may be 
gained to their hiding-piace. If the same 
justice were meted out to him as to Mr. 
Stead he would be serving out sentences of 
forty-seven times three months in the peni- 
tentiary. Such cases are in the experiences 
of every man in charge of Children’s Homes. 
Girls have to be rescued from brothels, and 
boys from the tutelage of thieves, and the 
law ought to vacate the authority of some 
parents. When it does not—well, here iu 
America we learned as long ago as 1852 
that there may be a Higher Law. 

It is not ia England only that the laws 
for the protection of the moral education 
and moral character of children need re- 
vising. In this country the several states 
have the control of this matter, and the 
laws differ. In Canada a considerable agi- 
tation on the subject is arising. A mon- 
strous inequality of the laws exists there. 
If a girl be poor, without parents or guard- 
ians, her virtue is protected by law against 
corruption up to the age of twelve, making 
the offense against her a misdemeanor; if 
she be poor, and have parents or guardians, 
up to the age of sixteen; but if she have 
property, or expectations of property, then 
she is protected up to the age of twenty- 
one, and the grade of the offense is raised 
to a felony. The law regards money as 
wore important than morality. It is no 
wonder that decent people are trying to 
have the law amended. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tue refusal of the Troy, N. Y., hotel-keepers 
to give accommodations to the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers on Christmas day of this 1885th year of 
grace, is one of those things which make us 
modest when we speak of the caste prejudice of 
the South, which shuts colored people there 
into smoking-cars, or burns their schools, We 
do not suppose many more such experiences are 
in store for them as this in Troy; but, since 
starting from Nashville in 1871, they have scores 
of times been turned away from the public ho 
tels ; and that, too, in Springfield, Ill., the home 
of President Lincoln, and in Fremont, O., 
the home of President Hayes. In New Jersey 
they say they have been treated worse than in 
any Southern state; and one of their most gall- 
ing experiences was in Princeton, under the 
shadow of the College. At Albany they have 
been turned away from the iunch-counter of 
the railway station. All this points to a pretty 
big beam in our Northern eyes, which we should, 
at least, be plucking at with one hand, while 
feeling with the other for the Southern mote. 
North and South, there is great amelioration 
visible to one who remembers back no further 
than the War; and progress is making rapidly, 
espécially in the South. We fully believe that 
a very large portion of the people there desire 
to have full justice done the Negro, and his ed- 
ucation secured. We cannot help observing 
that he has a better political position than ever 
before, and that intimidation at the polls is fast 
diminishing. We do not believe that the Quit- 
man incendiarism is characteristic of a general 
feeling, and the haste to disclaim it is gratify- 
ing. We sbali be ashamed of ourselves if we 
denounce brutality there, and hesitate to de- 
pounce a6 meaner and more contemptible such 
Northern brutality as this at Troy. 











CHANGES are rung not by centuries, nor by 
years, They come upon us imperceptibly and 
gradually, so that we know not where they begin 





or when they end, But with the customs of 
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New Year’s day one would think that it would 
be different; for it is difficult to conceive of a 
change being gradual which rests twelve months 
between its variations. The original proposition 
is true, however, with regard to the changes 
noticeable in the celebration of the firat day of 
the new year. These changes are not wholly 
lamentable. There is, in the first place, one cus- 
tom which has grown up during the past decade, 
that is, altogether a good one: the custom of 
gathering in our churches to watch the old year 
out aud welcome the new year in with song and 
praise. We do not mean to say that this service 
was unknown 'ill within ten years ; but only that 
it has within that time come to be considered a 
part of the New Year's festival. The decadence 
of the custom of calling has been gradual; and, 
despite the fact that Anglomania has proscribed 
the fashion and prescribed, in its stead, a day 
in the country, many houses are still kept open 
to receive those who may bring the good wishes 
of the day. This custom, wnich was not with- 
out its unfortunate features, cannot be revived, 
we venture to say, much as the descendants of 
Dutch ancestors may wish. New York is very 
different to-day from the cozy Dutch commu- 
nity known to Diedrick Knickerbocker and his 
friends, or from the New York of forty years 
ago that Dr. Zabriskie describes, It is a vust 
metropolis, with almost no common interest.and 
with many ethnological and social differences. 
A common custom, therefore, such as the city 
once knew, is out of the question, But the 
day is still a holiday, and has not lost all of its 
old flavor. The salutations of the day are us 
hearty as ever, and the good resolutions as 
generally made and—alas!—as easily broken, 
we fear. Still, the resolutions are in order, and 
no changes can do away with the privilege and 
pleasure of wishing one’s friends a Happy New 
Year. 





Tue folowing comprehensive invocation, 
credited to St. Patrick when he eutered, early in 
the fifth century, on his work for the conversion 
cf [reland, expresses, we believe, the desire of 
every devoted minister of the Gospel, of every 
missionary worker in foreign fields, and of every 
true-hearted Christian the world over, who 
really wishes to have a ‘‘ Happy New Year”: 


“* May the strength of God pilot me ; 
May the power of Goa preserve me ; 
May the wisdom of God instruct me; 
May the eye of God view me; 
May the ear of God hear me; 
May the Word of God make me eloquent ; 
May the haud of God protect me; 
May the way of God direct me; 
May the shield of God defend me; 
Christ be with me, 
Christ on my right hand, 
Christ on my left hand, 
Christ in the heart of ali to whom I speak, 
Christ in the mouth of all who speak to me, 
Christ in the eye uf all who see me, 
Christ in the ear of all who hear me.” 





Brsnor William Taylor loves royal as little as 
he does ecclesiastic red tape. He wanted to see 
the King of Belgium the other day, about bis 
(Taylor's) proposed trip up the Congo, but he 
was informed that by official routin e it would 
require ten days to secure the audience, So he 
took the matter into his own hands, and 
‘* walked straight to the palace, and in half an 
hour got the arrangement for an early meeting.” 
The next day he went to the palace, and was 
met by the king at the door and given a cordial 
welcome, We ‘ chatted,” says the Bishop forty 
minutes, 

“ King Leopold,” he continues, * is about six feet 

four in hight, well proportioned, high forehead, 
very open, pleasant countenance, social and com- 
municative, and speaks the English language we'll; 
and has a high appreciation of America and of 
Americans. He expresses great pleasare in the 
prospect of my planting missions in the Congo Free 
state,and will gladly co-operate with me in this 
great work by all means at his command. I also 
made the acquaintance of al! the heads of the three 
departments of the Congo State, who have their 
headquarters in Brussels. I traveled with M. De 
Brazza trom Africa to Lisbon, aad learned many 
valuable lessons from him on African exploration, 
and met Lientenant Wismann at Madeira, and re- 
‘eived the latest and best information about the Ka- 
sai, opening a water-way into the Tushelange coun- 
iry. Lf we succeed by that route, we will extend 
our Angola missions east and south, instead of 
northeast, which wiil be better all round.” 
The Bishop, as a wise missionury, always gets 
the good will of the rulers of the country in 
which he contemplates mission efforts, He had 
visited the King of Portugal a few weeks before 
he went to Brussels, and reported his work in 
Angola, 








* Juwia, have you a hope ?” said a clergyman 
to a timid but thoughtful little girl who pro- 
fessed to be a recent convert to Christ. ** Yes, 
Sir, I have,” was her prompt answer. ** What 
do you hope for?” said the cergyman. ‘‘ Why, 
sir, I hope for Salvation ia Heaven,” was her 
answer. “ Wnat right has such a sinner as you 
are to hope for Salvation in Heaven?” said 
the clergyman, with an assumed tone of some 
severity. The little girl, embarrassed by both 
the manuer of the ciergyman and the matter of 
the question, hesitated a moment as to the an- 





swer, and then said—‘ I believe in Christ, and 
he has promised to save all who believe in him, 
and I ought to believe that he will be just as 
good as his word, and I doso believe.” It is for 
the sake of this last ansver that we have told 
this story. It hits the point ‘exactly. There 
is not a theologian in the land that can in 
better or clearer words give the tneory of 
Christian hope. Believe in and on the Lord 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour, and then fully believe 
him in the promise which he makes to the be- 
liever ; and the problem of hoping for Salvation 
is at once completely solved. He who believes 
in Christ, and then doubts whether he will be 
saved, either doubts his fidelity in reepect to 
his promise, or doubts whether he has believed 
in him. His salvation by Christ ie just as cer- 
tain as his faith in him. Believe in him, and 
then hope through him. 


Tue interest which the Advent Mission ex. 
cited is not to be allowedto die out, but is to 
be used to obtain further results. The John 
Street Methodist Church, which is the center of 
a business district down town, is to be opened 
daily, beginning Monday, January 4h, from 
12:15 to 1 o’clcck, for a Union Business Men’s 
Meeting. Dr. Pentecost, assisted by Mr. George 
C. Stebbins, will conduct the services during 
the first week. All members of Evangelical 
Churches are invited to participate in the ser- 
vices, which are te be undenominational. Simitar 
meetings might be held in o:her churches, con- 
venient for business men at thesame hour. They 
could hardly fail to be profitable. Men are will- 
ing to hear; let the preachers speak. Men are 
willing to flock to the churches ; let the churches 
be open. Men are ready to be saved; let the 
Church not wait till a more convenient season. 


WE publish the following letter from Mr. Bon- 
ham, in reply to a question as to Bishop Potter's 
catholic utterance : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir:—Since you called my attention to a cer- 
tain statement in a letter to The Evening Post, ques- 
tioning my seport of Bishop H. C. Potter’s address at 
the *‘ Preparatory Devotional Service of the New 
York Advent Mission,” in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, I have re-examined my notes 
to correct a mistake, if I had incorrectly reported 
the Bishop’s catholic and able address; but I find 
that I reported the statement in question correctly. 
The Bishop spoke in a feeling tone of tis apprevia- 
tion of the wide sympathy all over the land, and all 
over the Church, that Jod’s blessing may rest upon 
the Mission. He wished he could rehearse the in- 
terest expressed in numerous letters he had received 


in regard to the Advent Mission, and reminded the ° 


clergy who were present, that ‘our Church is but a 
emall part of Christ’s Church,” 

The Bishop is not an ecclesiastical egotist, but haa 
wide catholic sympathies and comprehensive scope 
of vision. With his Church militant telescope he can 
see beyond his own diocesan circle. His statement 
was a telegramic paraphrase of the prayer oook 
definition of Christ’s Catholic Church. In the order 
for Daily Morning and Evening Prayer, is the petition 
“ More especially we pray for thy holy church uni: 
versal ; that it may be so guided and governed by 
thy good Spirit, that all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians may be ted into the way of truth, 
and hold the faith in unity of spirit ‘in the bond of 
peace, and in righteousness of,life.”” And in the 
holy communion service, in the thanksgiving prayer 
is the following: **And dost assure us. thereby of 
thy favor and goodness toward us; and that we 
are very members incorporate in the mystical body 
of thy Son, which is the blessed company of all faith- 
ful people,” etc. Sad, inleed, would it be for the 
people of the United States were there no valid 
ministrations of the Gospel outside of the Episcopai 
Church, when, in a majority of the places in this 
vast country, there is no Episc>pal Chureb, and 
from the Episcopal Gospel trumpet the people hear 
no sound of consolation or of warning. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. W. BONHAM. 

22 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, Dec. 28th, 1885. 








Here is another case of cancer, caused by 
smoking, and Dr. Markoe, of this citv, says it 
is precisely like that of General Grant. He 
examined both cases and knew them to be as we 
have now stated. Here are the facts: A few 
days ago a patient, thirty-eight years old, was 
taken to the New York Hospital for a surgical 
operation in his throat, to remove what was 
previously pronounced to be acancer. In Sep- 
t:mber last the patient first discovered the 
trouble ; but it was not thought then to be very 
serious. About a month ago he consulted a 
young physician in regular standing, by whom 
his case was diagnosed as either cancer of the 
throat and tongue or as the result of specific 
disease. If it was of specific origin, it might 
be relieved, he thought, and permanently cured 
by constitutional treatment, while, if it proved 
to be cancer, temporary relief only could be given 
by the surgeon’s knife. The physician placed 
him under treatment which would have given 
marked relief had the trouble been of specific 
origin. No effect being pfoduced, the cancerous 


nature of the affection was proved, and the . 


man was sent to the New York Hospital. 
The operation to remove the cancer was there 
performed by Dre. Weir and Bull, the attend- 
ing sargeons, assisted by three of the house 





surgeons, three trained nurses, and one stal- 
wart attendant. The patient, it is expected, will 
not long survive. The spéctators numbered 
about eighty, and comprised many old prac- 
titioners arid a number of medical students, 
brought together by the extraordinary interest 
of the case. Professor Weir, in giving its bis- 
tory, called attention to its resemblance to that 
of General Grant, and discussed the influence 
of smoking in indacing cancers of the mouth, 
throat, and tongue. He stated that cases of this 
kind were siz times as numerous in men as inwo- 
men, andthat the men affected were almost invari- 
ably smokers. A word here may be permitted. 
If you would rush away for your life—as you 
probably and wisely would—from a mad dog,why 
not hasten, with equal fear, to stop from the pois- 
onous indulgence of drinking and smoking? 
Why not, if life is worth living, try to save it? 
Why deliberately and voluntarily dose yourself 
with tobacco poison, or alcoholic or malarial 
poison, or any other poison? Those who rashly 
do so, and thus defy the laws of their being, 
may expect to suffer the most serious conse- 
quences, But, you may say, smoking and drink- 
ing don’t hurt me. Yes it does, if you indulge in 
either, and more surely if you indulge in both. 
God has not given us life here, with known 
laws for its protection, and at the same time 
given any human being the right totamper with 
it. Any self-indulgence which shortens life 
or endangers health 1s in itself morally wrong, 
and should be mmediately abandoned in honor 
of our Maker, for the sake of a good example, 
and from the lower motive of self-respect. 


Tue hquor men in Fulton County, Georgia, 
including the city of Atlanta, have made a 
desperate effort to set aside the result of the 
recent election in that county. The Prohbibi- 
tionists won the day by a majority of 228 against 
the rumsellers and their allies. These rum- 
sellers first upplled to Judge McCay, of the 
United States Court, for an injunction forbid- 
ding the Ordinary from declaring the result of 
the election; and the Judge, after granting a 
temporary injunction until he could hear the 
arguments on the merits of the case, declined to 
make the injunction permanent, They then 
applied to Judge Clarke, of the State Superior 
Court, and be has just rendered a decision 
similar to that of Judge McCay. 
atonce signed and tiled the election returns: 
and this leaves nothing to be done but to pub- 
lish the result of the election once a week for 
four successive weeks, and then prohibition will 
be the law in Fulton County, Georgia, unless 
the Supreme Court of the State should in the 
meantime interpose its authority, and otherwise 
determine. If local option finally triumphs, as 
we hope it will, in Atlanta, which is the strong- 
hold of the rum-power in Georgia, then it will 
ere long sweep the whole state. It has already 
conquered the larger part of the state; and 
what remains is to achieve a like success in those 
counties that contain the principal cities there- 
of. The principle of local option has been a 
grand success at the South, and is still marching 
onward to greater victories. It has done far 
more for the temperance cause than the politi- 
cal party action of the Prohibitionists in the 
Northern and Western States. We think that 
these Prohibitionists would do well to study the 
temperance campaign at the South, It certainly 
has been an effective movement, and promises 
well for the future. 

Senator Hampton, of South Carolina, not 
long since introduced a bill into the Senate, 
making ita misdemeanor for any Senator or 
Representative in Congress to recommend any 
person for appointment in the Civi: Service of 
the United States, unless in writing, when re- 
quested to do so, and then only giving infor- 
mation as to capacity and character. This bill 
is analogous to one some years since presented 
by Senator ‘I'rumbull when a member of the 
Senate. The Hampton bill was received by the 
Senate with a burst of merriment, as if 1t were 
a good joke, and nothing else. We have no rea- 
son for supposing that Senator Hampton in- 
tended it as a joke. We presume that he was in 
earnest. Be this as it may, it 1s well known 
that Senators and Representatives in Congress 
have for a long time constituted the most 
troublesome class of office-seekers with whom 
the President has had to deal. One part of their 
business at Washington, consuming nota little 
of their time, has been to solicit offices for 
party favorites. Their constituents have ex- 
pected them to do this sort of work ; andin this 
way they have been in the habit of paying off 
their party debts. Being members of Congress, 
they have assumed that they had a special claim 
to the ear and consideration of the President. 
Senator Hampton, in his bill, proposes to make 
this business unlawtul, and remit Congressmen 
to the discharge of their duties as legislators, 
and relieve them altogether from the services ‘of 
office-sceking brokers. The bill is a good one in 
its apparent intent ;and if it were made a part 
of the law of the Jand, it would remove one 


leading source of political and party corruption - 


Senators may make themselves merry over it; 
but we take the liberty of telling them that the 
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matter involved is of a grave character in 
respect to the Civil Service of the country. 


A NOVEL question recently arose in the trial 
of Robert Hertel, at Chicago, on a criminal 
charge. The testimony of Eugene Prussing was 
indispensable to the success of the prosecution ; 
and when he was offered as a witness by the 
prosecution, the defense objected to the admis- 
sion of his evidence, on the ground that he was 
an agnostic. He did not believe in the Holy 
£criptures, or in the doctrine of a personal God ; 
and as to the question of a future state or any 
rewards or punishments in that state he did no 
profess to have any opinion. As to the question 
whether he would consider an oath binding on 
his conscience, he answered in the affirmative ; 
and he placed the obligation solely upon the fact 
that it was prescribed by the laws of the state, 
without any regard to the doctrine of God or of 
a future state. Judge Shepard, after, by a series 
of questions, eliciting this information from him, 
decided that, under the State Constitution of 
1870, he was competent to testify. We have ne 
doubt that he decided the point correctly. The 
Constitution of Illinois declares that *‘ no person 
shall be denied any civil or political right, priv- 
ilege or capacity on account of his religious 
opinions.” This, though not as explicit as the 
Constitution of this state and those of some 
other states, is nevertheless broad enough to cover 
the capacity to testify in a court of justice, so far 
forth as such capacity may be affected by his 
opinions or want of opinions on the subject of 
religion. There was a time in the earlier history 
of this country when religious opinions were 
made a test of such capacity, and in some of 
the states it is still so; but the modern and 
better view is that this capacity should not be 
affected one way or the other by such opinions. 
Indeed, we are inclined to adopt the Quaker 
doctrine on this subject, and dispense with the 
civil oath altogether, and simply require men to 
affirm that they will speak the truth, to the best 
of their knowledge and belief, while retain- 
ing the penal provision of the law against per- 
jury in the event that they speak falsely be- 
fore a court of justice. This we think to be 
more in aecordance with the gemus of our in- 
stitutions, as well as with sound Jegal principles, 
than any system which practically involves a 
religious test, 

CHILDREN are better behaved than they used 
to be, the assertions of the elders of tue present 
generation to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The records of Charlestown, Mass., would indi- 
cate that the youth of the seventeenth century 
were uneasy urchins when within the barriers of 
the meeting-house : 


* On January 17th, 1675, the selectmen of the above 
town appointed a committee of two for each of the 
twelve months to prevent the disorders of children 
and yoath in time of public worship. These are the 
rules the selectmen laid down: 

“1, That you are te suffer no boys to sit in other 
places in ye meeting-house, but those apptd for 
them. 

“2. That you endeavor t9 prevent playing and al) 
irriverint carriage in time of worship. 

3, That you prevent their unnecessary, frequeat 
running out of ye meeting-house in time of exer- 
cise, and particularly their running out before 
prayer be done and ye Blessing pronounced weh is 
also a particular order from ye General! Court. 

“4. That you permit them not to sit in time of 
prayer, but to stand up, and during ye whole exer- 
cise their hatis to be off. 

“5, That you return a list of ye names to us of 
such boys as will not be reclaimed from their disor- 
ders by you, yt they may be proceeded with as ye 
law in ye case directs.” 





In entering upon the New Year don’t be sad 
or afraid. Resolve to do our duty, and 
expect to have a happy New Year. All will 
be well with you, no matter what happens, if 
yov, in your heart, resolve to please God and io 
be faith: ul to his cause. Death, with its bitter 
tears, may come near to you or yours; but _re- 
member that death bere means life hereafter ; 
sorrow and separation here means joy and re- 
union in Heaven. You know not what a day 
may bring forth ; of course not ; and you should 
rejoice that such is the fact. Have courage and 
good cheer as the first morning light of the New 
Year dawns upon you, when you may and should 
trustfully and cheerfully look forward and up- 
ward and say: - 

“know not the way that’s before me, 

The joys or the griefs it may bring; 
What clouds are o’erhanging the future, 
What flowers by the wayside may spring. 
But there’s One who will journey beside me, 
Nor in weai ror in woe wi)! forsake ; 
And this is my solace and comfort : 
*He knoweth the way that I take.’” 





....Dr. Haygooni, a native Armenian, edu- 
cated in this country, and in the service of the 
Baptist Publication Society, reports that he was 
lately called to Rustchuk, in Bulgaria, to bap- 
tize three persons whom he had never seen be- 
fore, who had been converted to Baptist views 
by reading the New Testament and the Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles. Presumably they 
wefe alréady Protestants, atid converts of the 
Methodive Mision im ‘Rustchuk. What we do 
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not understand is why, if they insisted on 
believers’ immersion, the missionaries there 
were unwilling to grant it. If they were worthy 
candidates, to refuse to grant their wish was to 
invite schism. We have had some things to aay 
against schismatic movements in Turkey, but if 
the missionaries refuse to treat the mode of 
baptism as coming within the legitimate liberty 
of the candidate they cannot complain ifthe 
schism comes, 


. We recognize the kindly appreciation 
which the New York correspondent of The 
National Baptist expresses of our report of the 
Episcopal Mission in this city; but we cannot 
quite echo his surprise at finding in the col- 
lection of hymns used by Mr. Aitken, the 
** doggerel” quoted below: 

‘“‘ He took me on his shoulder 
And tenderly he kissed me; 
He bade my love grow bolder, 
And said how he had missed me. 
And I’m sure I heard him say, 
As he went along his way, 
Oh! silly souls, come near me; 
My sheep should never fear me, 
I am the Shepherd true.” 
We accept Prof. F. M. Bird’s opinion that this 
is not the best of poetry ; but it isfar from being 
doggerel; and it is, in fact, one of the most 
effective of Faber’s hymns. 


. The Springfield Republican remarks that 
unless the American Missionary Association has 
‘‘a larger share of the missionary spirit than is 
given to most people, it will not attempt to re- 
build the Quitman school at all, unless its 
teachers can be assured of more Christian, notte 
say decent, treatment than they received there 
before.” The missionary spirit is precisely that 
which consents to accept such treatment rather 
than be driven away from a good work. That 
school will be rebuilt, and in Quitmaa, unless 
larger benefit to the colored people can be s8e- 
cured at some other town, within twenty-five 
miles. We trust that many of those who read 
Dr. Powell's account, last week, of the burning of 
the Quitman school, will feel impelled to send 
their donation to the Association’s rooms in 
New York, to make good the severe loss to the 
teachers and the school. 


. They tell us—and those that teil us are al- 
ways reactionaries—that there is no reactionary 
and no liberal party in the Roman Catholic 
Charch ; that there is only one party, the old 
Conservative party. Now we quote from the 
Roman correspondent of The Catholic Mirror, 
which is an intelligent paper, with a competent 
correspoudent. He says: 

“In afew days, an important pamphlet will be 
published 1n Italy. Itis by an Italian bishop, andits 
title will be; ‘Commentary on the Pastora! Letter 
of Mgr. Scalabrini, Bishop of Piacenza.’ Mgr. 
Scalabrini’s letter was to refute some impudent 
criticisms of the Pope’s remarkabie communication 
to the Cardinal] Archbishop of Paris. The new pam. 
phiet is intended to pour more hot shot into the 
camp of rebellious and reactionary Catholics.” 

We commend the above to The Freeman's Jour- 
nal. 


.-.Lt is not every pastor in active service 
who can duplicate his ordinary labor as pastor 
with the further labor of an evangelist. Dr. 
George F. Pentecost can. Not only does he 
carry on perennial revival meetings in hisown 
church, but he keeps up an immense meeting 
every Sunday afternoon in the Academy of 
Music, and isin demand outside of Brooklyn. 
We hear that immediately after the Week of 
Prayer he goes to Williamstown, Mass,, for a 
week’s series of meetings in connection with the 
village and college churches. A little later, in 
February, he will conduct a fortnight’s series of 
meetings, every day and evening, in the Fifth- 
Avenue Collegiate Dutch Church, of which Dr. 
Coe is pastor. The signs jpoint to widespread 
religious interest this winter. 


..Two feeble churches in Oshkosb, one 
Presbyterian, and the other United Presbyterian, 
have united, So far good; and we say it with- 
out regard to which one has absorbed the-other, 
We most beartily wish the two denominations 
could unite. It is only a question of mutual 
tolerance of each other’s conscientious liberty. 
But in this case there was a sad lack of toler- 
ance. The United Presbyterian Church had got 
an organ to help the singing, and thereupon 
the Mission Board refused to aid the Church, 
and it had to join another church. The United 
Presbyterian pastor becomes pastor of the 
United Church, but he has to stop writing the 
Sabbath-school Lessons for his denominationai 
paper. This will look very strange a hundred 
years hence. It looks strange now. 


.-An uufortunate typographical oversight 
left us to say in the recent notice of General 
Grant’s ** Personal Memoirs,” of the battle of 
Shiloh, ‘‘It is at least clear.that General Pren- 
tiss and his force w re captured by surprise,” 
when it shoyld have been that they had * not 
been captured by surprise.” This omission of 
the negative was noticed by us at once but it 
was hoped that the obvious drift of the previous 
sentence would make it plain enough that « | 
word was dropped to require no further notice, * 
We make the correction in simple justice to 


readers could have been more vexed to find the 
sentence printed as it was than we were our- 
selves. 


. .-The beauty of conscientiousness, even 
though uninstructed, has seldom had a more 
luminous illustration than in the case of two 
aged Polish Jews, Samuel Steinberg and his 
wife, of Indianapolis. They died of suffocation 
by the gas from a stovepipe that had fallen, be- 
lieving it wrong to do the work of adjusting it 
on the Sabbath day. So, im the Maccabeean 
war the Jews were killed unresisting once or 
twice on the Sabbath, but they learned to adjust 
their ritual to the necessities of the case. Snch 
a picce of self-sacrificing conscientiousness as 
this of these two octogenarians almost makes us 
wish fora crusade of Halacha-teaching Pilpulists 
in the Christian Church. 


-...-The amount of misinformation about 
America sent to Europe is prodigious. Here is 
“Canadian” writing to The Guardian about 
Church and State, that Canada is sik of dises- 
tablishment. Of the United States he says: 

“* More than one American publicist is saying that 
their only door of hope would be in the possession 
of an historic Chursh (the mother of the land) such 
as ‘s the Church of England, with whom the state 
could covenant for the education of the people.” 
We have never met that publicist. We never 
heard of him before. He would be buried by 
unanimous votes, like the Roman traitress under 
the Sabine shields, 


. Our note about blicky has called out this 
interesting note from the Rev. Jobn H. Gilles- 
pie, of New Huriey, N. J.: 

Mr. Abel H. Huizinga’s statement that the word 
blicky “*is found in many places settled by Dutch 
immigrants” reminds me of the words of one of our 
(Dutch Reformed) missionaries at Nagasaki, Japan. 

‘The language (of the Nagasaki Japanese) seems 
to be a mixture. Their word tor tin is buriki, from 
the Dutch blicky, a tin pail. The Dutch came here 
(to Nagasaki] in early times and used little tin ket- 
tles which they called by that name. The Japs, who 
are great imitators, gave the name, as near as they 
could get it, to a!) tin.” 


.. Senator Beck, of Kentucky, in bis recent 
speech in the United States Senate on the silver 
question, denounced President Cleveland and 
Secretary Manning as sympathizing with the 
** gold bugs.” He talked like one who needs a 
strait-jacket for his own safety. Some Demo- 
cratic senator ought to have the courage to take 
the wind out of this blatant Kentuckian, and 
not leave the work to be done by a Republican. 
We recommend Secretary Manning to pay him 
his salary in silver dollars, 


.--The Saturday Review of Nov. 28.h has a 
long article actually rehashing Mr, Whitehouse’® 
exploded Cairo, Zoan, Benjamin of Tudela, and 
other arguments for his Goshen and Lake Moris 
theories, and his “ Blessing of Jacob,” of which 
he has very nearly a monopoly. Now, all that 
has been thoroughly exploded iu this country by 
Prof. J. A. Paine and Prof. C. H. Toy, and it 
seems strange enough to see the Saturday. 
Review wowing itself to be led astray in this 
manner. 


..Mr. John Bigelow has declined the office 
of Assistant Tr2asurer of the United States at 
New York. Although he asserts that he has 
done this for reasons purely personal, it is as- 
sumed by the press that the action is based on 
political grounds. Mr. Bigelow’s silence is un- 
fortunate, however, for an unenlightened public 
is sure to attach fault or blame somewhere, and 
in this case it will fall either upon the adminis- 
tration or upon Mr. Bigelow himself, 


--That Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is magnifying itself everywhere. We 
now hear of Miss Narcissa White, their ‘“‘ Nation- 
alOrganizer,” as hard at work in Washing- 
ton Territory, addressing the legislature, and 
pressing a temperance education bill and a local 
option law. The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union is busier than ever this year 
strengthening its organization in the United 
States, Canada and Australia. 


...-The Fiske Jubilee Singers happen to be 
colored people, and this is the reason why they 
suffer so many indignities from the hotels in 
this country, though the reason had no force whate 
ever when they were traveling in Europe, They 
are ladies and gentlemen, and withal charming 
singers, to whom white people love to listen; 
but, alas for them, when they want hotel 
accommodations, their color is their misfortune. 
Shame on the meanness which makes it such. 


.. The disgenting opinion of Judge Johnson, 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio, sets the Hamil- | 
ton County election fraud in its true ight, ana | 
places the majority of that court in not a very 
enviable light. The Democratic candidates for 
the legislature in.Cincinnati were awarded cer- 
tificates of election, in face of a most out- 
rageous fraud, proven beyond all reasonable 
doubt. 


.»»-A new idea of what fraternity is may be 
gathered from the letter of one who signs him- 
self ‘‘ Frater,” in the Hartford Religious Herald, 








J and who applies to the majority of his Christian 


gallant soldier, and add that no one of our 





brethren such expressions as “dishonor done to 
Christ,” “ flippant,” “ sneering,” ‘* lampooned,” 
etc. Weshould not have judged such an anony- 
mous letter as proper to print on either side of a 
religious or secular discussion. 


..-A funny use of a word is on page thirty- 
seven of the Roman Catholic Catechism. It is 
there said “‘ that he who has willfully concealed 
a mortal sin in confession must not only confess 
it, but must also ‘repeat’ all the sins he has 
committed since his last worthy confession,” 
there it is in black and white; the man must 
* repeat” his sins, Can’t we Protestants make 
a point of that? 


....The Herald, of this city, has recently pub- 
lished several letters of General Grant in regard 
to Fitz-John Porter’s case, which before had not 
been given to the public. These letters do 
great credit alike to the head and the heart of 
General Grant. He became satisfied that Gener- 
al Purter was a martyr rather than a criminal, 
and was anxious to do all he could to have his 
wrongs redressed. 


...-The English papers agree in finding 
Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ The Early Sprivg,” one of 
the best he ever wrote, Says The Times: 

** But who can refuse to feel the charm, the ex- 
quisite beauty of the lines which follow?—lines in 
every way worthy of Lord Tennyson’s prime, as 
they are worthy ofthe age of Ben Jonson and 
Drummond of Hawthornden, whose flavor they 
curiously recall.” 


..We elsewhere notice the last remarkable 
volume of John Fiske. A regular hearer of a 
distinguished city minister,says Dr. I. M. Atwood, 
in The Christian Leader, lately defended himself 
to an orthodox acquaintance by remarking: 
“Oh! yes! [ get tinctured with heresy in listen- 
ing to my pastor; but I read Jchn Fiske, and 
he brings me back to orthodoxy.” 


.. Our neighbor, The Christian Union, 
counts on ourhelp to break down the Ocean 
Cable monopoly which uses its privelege so 
badly as to take two years to transmit a poem. 
Accept our willing aid. We must admire our 
neighbor’s disinterestedness ; for.we do not re- 
member that it has ever had occasion to use or 
complain of the service of the cable. 


. -Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter of the ex- 
Premier, and head of Girton College, Cambridge, 
is engaged to be married to Professor Stewart, 
M.P., professor of Mechanics at Cambridge, and 
Treasurer of the recent Stead defense fund. Mr. 
Gladstone is known to be in warm sympathy 
with the recent legislation in the interests of 
purity. 


...-Here is the Interior telling in all its hor- 
ror the stury of Calvin’s burning Servetus, and 
that not to exculpate, but to convict him of his 
cruelty and intolerance. But we are not to be 
surprised at a Calvinistic paper doing this, for it 
is also a transparently honest paper, even hot- 
headly so gometimes. 


....The suggestion of the Central Christian 
Advocate, that a Methodist Church Congress be 
organized, ought to meet with general approval. 
The Centennial Methodist Conference recom- 
mended such gatherings, which would undoubt- 
edly promote the interests of American Metho- 
dism. 


...-Ferdinand Ward is said to bea failure in 
his attempt to keep the books of Perry & Co., 
the prison contractors. This is not surprising, 
since he could not keep his own books or under- 
stand them as kept by others. He is not an ex- 
pert except in swindling. 





_ ‘RUSHING BUSINESS, 


Art no time in five years have we seen 
such a rush of new subscribers and also 
of prompt renewals of old ones as during 
the past week. Our daily cash receipts from 
these two sources have been from twenty- 
five to forty per cent. larger than during 
the corresponding weeks inthe whole of 
the long period named. We are amazed 
and made glad at the numerous ciubs now 
being received. Our subscribers, by the 
simple asking, are obtaining, easily, new 
club lists upon the low terms offered. 

The circulation of a subscription paper 
by the hand of a child seems to be all that 
is now required. Anysubscriber, or other 
person, who will send us five or more 
names, his own included or not, in one re- 
mittance, can have the paper sent one 
year, postage paid, to each, at the /ow price 
of 82.00. 

If, during the present holiday season, 
our friends will kindly asx their neighbors 
to join them in sending for this paper, im- 
mense results will be sure to follow, and 
every subscriber will save a dollar ‘by so 
doing, our lowest single subscription price 
being $3,00, while in clubs of five or more, 
as we have stated, it is only $2.00. 





ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


BEGIN THE NEW YEAR. 


Single Subscription $3.00 
per annum. 

Club Subscriptions of five 
or more persons, $2.00 each 
per annum. 

Printed Subscription 
blanks sent to any one on 
application by postal card. 

Almost any person in an 
hour can get up a club for 
THE INDEPENDENT at the 
low price of $2.00, and thus 
save $1.00, and obtain the 
“Largest, ablest and best 
religious weekly in _ the 
world.” 


The $2.00 inducement will 
do the work. 

Your neighbors, on those 
low terms, will all subscribe, 

Please ask them tojoin you. 


Sample copies of THe INDEPENDENT 
will be sent free to any address. A present 
of a year’ssubscription to Tak JNDEPEND- 
ENT would be one of the most acceptable 
and useful presents one could make to any 
son, daughter or friend. 

We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, but if it is not 
convenient for a subscriber to renew his 
subscription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
quested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will renew their subscriptions 
one or two weeks previous to their expira- 
tion, thereby avoiding tke loss of any num- 
ber of the paper. As this issue of Tue Iv- 
DEPENDENT will go into the hands of 
several thousand persons who are not 
now subscribers to it, we desire to call 
their attention to the very favorable sub- 
scription rates printed below, and to ask 
them to send us their subscriptions. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One month.......$ .30/One year....... --B 3.00 
Three months... 75|Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1. “00 Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50/Four years...... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years....... 10.00 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 





READING NOTICES. 


Soornia AND HEaLine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwave proves true. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds and ali 
affections ot the Throat and Lungs. 


WINTER WRAPS AT SHAYNE’S, 


WInTER has set in in earnest to-day, and the bleak 
air mekes comfortable street garments necessary. 
Among the best and most reasonable offered by the 
trade are the furs and sealskins at the manufactur 
house and salesrooms of ‘Thomas H. Shayne, in Bon 
Strom. near Broadway. A visit to the place’ is worth 
making. 
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Financial, 
NO INSURANCE INSURES. 


Tnx following statement of facts (crowded 
out of its proper place in the Insurance 
Department) in regard to the insurance 
(not) obtained on the life of Mr. Emory A. 
Storrs, late of Chicago, will interest all our 
readers, particularly the few yet living who 
believe that insurance does not insure. 

This is not a solitary instance, showing 
the uniform practice and liberality of the 
Equitable, in dealing with the public. 
Some people and some corporations look 
through their spectacles—or over them— 
in one way, and some in another. In doing 
this, they doubtless, all of them, “ strain 
a point” which outsiders carefully study 
and usually find our its direction. The 
pointed way of the Equitable, in the 
Storrs case, in a moral point of view, is 
quite interesting, and, hence, we point to 


it. 

When Mr. Storrs died no one supposed 
that his life had been insured. But a policy 
of the Equitable, for $20,000, of a recent 
date, was found among his papers. When 
this policy was written, he, for one reason 
and another declined to take it, and pay 
the premium. Finally he asked that the 
policy might be left with him, and he 
wrote to the agency office the following 


nole: 


‘*T shall call and pay premium on my policy in 
Equitavle, I hope, this P.M. E. A. Storrs.” 

This payment he failed to make, al- 
though he repeatedly renewed his promise, 
and he also failed to return the policy. 
When he died it was therefore in his 
possession, unpaid for. ‘Tne question then 
arose whether or not the possession of 
the policy by his heirs would constitute 
a ciaim for its amount against the So- 
ciety, and also whether or not a credit 
had been allowed to Storrs by allowing 
him to take possession of the policy, on 
his promise to pay the premium at a future 
time. There were also other complica- 
tions which it is not nevessary here to state. 
To settle these questions there must he 
un expensive lawsuit. The Society decided 
that, uoder the circumstances, it would be 
better to compromise with the widow, who 
claimed to be the beneficiary under the 
policy, and it therefore accepted her pro- 
posal to settle the claim for ten thousand 
dollars, which amount the Society has paid, 
and recovered the policy. 


FINANCIAL MORALITY. 


Tue Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
at Elizabeth, N. J., has, in our judgment, 
been treated shamefully by that repudia- 
ing city. Briefly stated, the city seems to 
believe in a financial rule which works only 
one way. It publishes a new kind of mor- 
ality, saying to its own best citizens, and to 
the public generally: ‘* Pay (to us) what 
thou owest, to the last cent of principal, 
with 5 per cent. interest;” and, with the 
same breath, it says to an army of its own 
creditors: ‘‘ We will pay you fifty cents on 
the dollar, and not even tbat until some 
time or other when it suits our conve- 
nience, and we will also fix the rate of inter- 
est on the millions we owe you at 
8 per cent. per annum, while we will 
charge 6;” and by way of special ‘ ap- 
plication,” they add ** finally” and *‘ practi- 
cally,” the eloquent and touching words 
familiar to those who have carefully 
studied the history of the forty thieves. 
** Take this or nothing.” To give further 
particulars in regard to this repudiating 
city of Elizabeth, we will state that it has 
borrowed some $2,000,000 from the Singer 
Company on certain plainly and legally ex- 
pressed condit'ons, the honesty and mo- 
rality of which has not, and cannot be, 
fairly questioned; and it now refuses, and 
has done so for years, to pay a single far- 
thirg of this debt, except in its own time 
and way. The city of Elizabeth, we say 
—will our readers believe it?—has got the 
mcney from the Singer Company and spent 
it, and won’t, or don’t, return a cent of it 
as agreed. Of course a repudiating city 
must have money to light and clean its 
streets, and pay the policemen to keep all 
the thieves, tramps and burglars—except 
the repudiating city of Elizabeth—from 
taking other people’s pruperty without 
paying, promptly, a fair equivalent 
for the same, and also to protect and de- 
tend from damage to life and limb those 
officials who, ‘‘by law,” are delegated to 
levy upon all property and collect from ail 
its inhabitants ‘ all just debts and dues” to 
that repudiating municipality. Now the 
Singer Company, strange as it may appear, 
believes in Uebt-paying on both sides. The 
repudiating city of Elizabeth claims that the 
Singer Company owes it $20,000, or more, 
in taxes, which must be paid immediately. 
The claim ot the city is not disputed by 
the Singer Company, which not only be- 
heves in the practice of debt-paying in 
general but in the observance ot the Gold- 








en Rule in particular, and everywhere— © 


even in Elizabeth. The Singer Company 
offers to credit the repudiating city of 





Elizabeth $20,000 on account of the $2,- 
000 000, principal and interest, long due 
them from that municipal corporation. 
Almost any private citizen, this side of 
Sing Sing, would find a way to assent to 
that liberal proposal, and take a!) the 
chances about the act. But no. The re- 
padiating city of Elizabeth won’t assent to 
that; for it don’t hke that old-fashioned 
way of debt and credit book-keeping. 
There it is in a nutshell. 

To enforce the payment of the debt due 
the city from the Singer Company for 
tuxes, the repudiating city of Elizabeth in 
the State of New Jersey, levied upon the 
property of the Singer Company, where- 
upon the Singer Company decided to shut 
up shop and go where honesty and fair 
dealing prevails. Some 3,000 mechanics 
and others, by this act or self ‘‘ protective” 
movement, were turned out of employ- 
ment, and were left to the tender mercies 
of the repudiating city of Elizabeth. 
Whether these 3,000 honest and hard- 
working peuple will now be supplied 
through the winter with bread and outter 
by the repudiating and swindling city of 
Elizabeth is a matter of some little im- 
portance to al] outsiders. While hundreds 
among the citizens of Elizabeth are un- 
doubtedly entirely reliable and honest and 
just in all their dealings, it is evident that 
they have not done their duty by neglect- 
ing to **turn the rascals out,” who have 
brought trouble, dishonor and shame upon 
the wnole community. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE most important event in monetary 
circles was the flurry caused by the rapid 
and unexpected advance in Foreign ex- 
change, and the consequent export of gold, 
with the attendant result of a rise in the 
rates to 6 per cent. Toward tbe latter part 
of the week a much steadier tone prevailed 
and rates subsided to a normal condition. 
The available supply of loanable funds has 
been fully up to the needs of borrowers; 
and those who presented gilt-edged secu- 
rity had no difficulty in being acconmo- 
dated. The causes to which the advance 
in foreign exchange is attributed will be 
found in the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of our foreign trade, the balance of 
which is decidedly against us, which 
should be different at this time of year when 
the exportation of cotton and grain should 
put the balance on the other side. it is 
evident also that the advances have been 
legitimate and not the result of 
manipulation, as claimed by the 
bull element, the paucity of commercial 
bills assisting very materially in bringing 
about the results experienced. Present 
indications, however, give no cause for 
alarm, with respect to a drain of gold to 
Europe. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
have been obtainable at 2 @ 3 per cent., 


and the offerings of commerclal paper are 

still comparatively small. First-class in- 

dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 

run, have been taken at 4 @ 44 per cent. 

discount, four months at 44 @ 5. and good 

single-named paper at 5 @ 64 per cent. 
BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City Banks was reduced by $2,035,150 last 
week, and it now amounts to $24.712,650. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $636,000, a decrease in 
specie of $1,829,900. a decrease in legal 
tenders of $1,092,500, a decrease in deposits 
of $3.549,000, and a decrease in circulation 
of $81,300. 








STOOK MARKET. 

The dullness incident to the holiday sea- 
son prevailed upon the business uf the 
stock market, and was only interrupted by 
the nervous feeling that the advance in 
the rates of exchange and possibly large 
shipments of gold would affect prices. 
Nevertheless, the advance was not unex- 
pected, owing to the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of trade, and the knowledge that the 
absence of commercial bills indicated the 
near contingency of gold shipments. It 
was reported, and not without reason, that 
the bear operators were the engineers of 
the movement, and by borrowing large 
amounts of exchange, expected to disturb 
speculative values, and thus create a more 
favorable situation for themselves. The 
principal fluctuations were due mainly to 
the room traders; but it is also averred 
that the unseitied condition of the silver 
question has provoked unusual caution 
among foreign investors, and resulted in 
the partial suspension of purchases on their 
account. This, in connection with the de- 
cline of the export of cotton and grain, 
undoubtedly exerted its effect in destroy- 
ing the equilibrium of the market and giv- 
ing to ita comparatively gloomy aspect. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The petition of the New York & New 
England Railroad asking that the receiver- 
ship be dissolved, was presented before 
Judge Shipman at Hartford, Conn., on the 
22d inst. Chas. P. Olark having been 
appointed receiver of the road about two 





years ago. Iiis owing almost entirely to 
his superior executive and financial ability 
that the condition of the road has become 
such that it should no longer remain in the 
hands of a receiver, No objection was 
offered to the ending of the receivership. 
Mr. Clark showed that the company were 
able to meet the interest of the second 
mortgage bonds coming due, and that there 
was On hand $200,000. as preferred stock, 
and $300,000, of second mortgage bonds 
which had been freed from the conditions 
of the trust. The question of consolidatin 
the New York & New England road wit 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
has been agitated more or less of late, and 
the strong probabilities are that a consol- 
idation will take place perbaps—not far 
hence, and when it dves, we presume very 
hkely Mr. C. P. Clark will be made the 
President of the corporation. 

The American Investment Company, of 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, and 150 Nassau Street, 
N. Y., whose advertisement appears in our 
financial column, has just deciared a divi- 
dend of 25 per cent, per annum. The stock 
is held at $150 per share of $100 each. 

Those of our readers who have money to 
invest, either in governments or other de- 
sirable securities, will do well to open a 
correspondence with Messrs. Harvey Fisk 
& Son, of No. 28, Nassuu Street, N, Y. 
City, who are large dealers, not only in 
governments but in desirable securities for 
investors. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent. per annum, on $500 and un- 
der, and three per cent. on sums over $500 
and under $3,000, payable January 18th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. per annum on 
all sums of five dollars and upward to 
$3,000, payable January 18th. 

‘The Citizen’s Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, —_ January 18th. 

The Park Fire losurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Cnicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Co. has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable January 20th. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

‘'ne Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 2d. 

fhe North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 2d. 

‘ne Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

Tne Madison Square Bank has declared 
a dividend of wree per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

Tue Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free from tax, payable Janu- 
ary ist. 

‘ne Bowery National Bank has declared 
a dividend of five per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 2u. 

‘The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividenu of three and a half per 
cent., payable January 5th. 

‘Tne Fourth National Bauk has declared 
a dividend of foar per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 2d. 

‘ne Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank bas declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Market Natiunal Bank has declared 
a semi-annuai dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

‘ue Mercanule National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able Junuary 2d. 

‘The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
bie Jauuary 2d. 

‘rhe Nauonal Citizens Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The Chatpam National Baok has de- 
clared & semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a aividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

Tue Pnenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable Jan. 
uary 2d. 
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59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
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lreland, and France. 
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COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
ALL STOCKS & BONDS 


Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 
Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. 


Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
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them ansolute safety for the following reasons: ist. 
They are obligatione of a company of Jarge capital, 
which is strong and prosperous. 2d. Each eeries of 
$100,0.0 of Debentures is secured by the transfer to 
trustees of $105.000 of first mortgages on imvroved 
Iowa reale state. worth at least two anda half times 
the sum for which it is mortgaged. Interest is paid 
semi-annually. at the Chemical National Bank, New 
York. These Debentrres are coupon bonds. running 
from five to ten years,and arenow beld by manv of the 
leading Savipes Banks and Educational and Chari- 


shout 18,000 loans, aggregating over #8,500.0W. and is 
bOwD as sound and conservative. It is the 


"7 
York: of F. A. Smith. Tremont Temple. Boston; of H. 
M. Payson & Co., Portland, Me.; and at our cfflice. 
Reterences.—GEo. G. WILLIAMs, Pres’t and W.:J. 
UINLAN. Jr.. Cashier Chemical Nationa) Bank, k. 
g' Portes. Cashier. Cheehire National Bank, Keene, 
N. H., Loan and [rust Savings Bank. Concord. N. H., 
Gro. M. Cavis, Treasurer Bristol Savings Bank, Bris. 
tol. N. H., and ali banks and business men at Des 


eB. 
A pamvblet, with full particulare and references 
throughout the a, — application. De. 
$200 and upward. ress 
or Pwart(. E. FULLER, President. 
H A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
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without sein e loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

Incorporated, Grand Forks. Dakota. 

References: Hon. E, H. Rollins, Dover, N. H.; Geo. 

» French. Mexico, N. Y.; Guaranty Savings Bank, 

nagar Bg weet Bact Titon, NH: hey, 

N, H.; ~ GN. yan 8 on, N. H.; Rev. N. 

W. Carey, 3086 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Publisher of THz INDEPENDENT. 


J, H. MERRIFIELD, Prest R, M. SHERMAN, Sec. 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 
References. 















Vermont National Bank............... Brattleboro’, Vt 
People’s National Bank.... ee oe pad 
Windham Co, Savings Ban ..- Newfane, ” 
Vermont Life Ins. ° Burlington, “ 
Rol & Roberts, attorneys. - 
Rev. H. A. Spencer.............. «.....- Montpelier, “ 
*; ae 2 See ecccces Jamaica Plain, Mass 
Elias B. Reed, Eaq.............scseseseees Sharon, Conn. 








IOW A. 
7 TO 8 PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, will_ negotiate loans for you on improve 
Farms in Iowa, Kapeas and Nebraska. at 7 to8 per 
cent. interest, peyabie semi-annually at Nat. Bank 
oO! mmerce, New York, References: any Bank or 
business house in Des Moines, Ia.; T, W. Russell and 
mM w. , Hartford, Conn. 


INVESTMENTS. 


is to-day the financial, commercial and Railroad 
cone of the Northwest. Investments made in 





tate securit for from six to eight per cent. Refer- 
n ul and Bast if desired. 
a 8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
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accounts. 


Stocks, Bon: Grain, Provisions and Petroleum 
bought and ne on commission “for cash or en mar 
gin. Private wire to Chicago. 
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A. §. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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os vestment Costipestes drawing 5 per cent. are attract- 
ive for parties with funds idle for ashort time. 20 years’ 
experience. Write for pamphlet, 


Home Office. Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
New York Office, 150 Naseau St. 
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Per annum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 


CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


Safety an 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL a FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
acksonville. Lil. 


S. F. JAYNE & C0,, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 
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273 West 23d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
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59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 
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tion. Address JOHN D. 
Kansas, 


ONE CENID will secure KNOX’S INVESTORS 
GUIDE, telling all about 7 per cent. mortgages in 
rn and Central Kansas, Send a 
wey have invested money for 
reds of oth and ey ve satisfac- 
NOX 0., Topeka, 
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selected Ist Form Leone > 
Sorstaly ¥; Carivalied foniftien satis. 
faction. 10 years’ experience. No losses. ieferto3d 
Nat’l Bank, N.Y. ooity: Hat Bask, jeswrence, 
formsand - Tew, bensch ome Omeealas rte 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.OMice,187 B’way, 

ELECTIONS. 

opus MORRIS BANK, 125TH STRERT AND 


H AvE., NEw York, December Mth, 

The: ‘annual -meeting of :he a of this 
bank for the election of and Inspectors of 
next election be neid at the | banking house, 125th 
Street and 4th Ave., Thursday, January 7th, 1886, 

Polls open from 8 StodP. uw 

, 3 Mw. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


THE Tagoasyan’s Fazsoner, FAT oe 
N ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS. oF't HIS BANK 
a 





VER F. BERRY, Cashier. © 
[HE UNITED STAIES NATIONAL BANK OF 


the City of New Y: 
New Yor«, December Sth, 1885, 
The annual election for directors of this bank will 
be held at the banking house. roadway,on Tucs- 
day, January "yath, 1886, Poll Polis. gat -! lz mu, tol 
P.M. RMAN, | 








THE IMPORTERS AND eee 4 R-, 4 Bank 


OR 
New Yor« Decemb F 3d, 1885. 

The ponpel election for directors of * his’ Bank will 
be held at its ban —! rooms, corner of Broadway and 
Murray Street, Tuesday, y. commary 12th, 1886. The polis 
will bee open from 8 M, 

WARD TOW NSEND, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL fans oF aa REPUBLIC, ?} 





‘w YorK, Dec. 8th, 1885.5 
[HE ANNUAL ELECTION ror : DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the Banking houre on 


_ocstes, = qemaany 12th, 1886, between the hours of 
M, an 
E. H. PULLEN, Casbier. 
AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. AN ELECTION 
for Directors of this Bank will be held at the 
banking house, No. 682 Broadway, New York, on 
seater. <e January 12th, 1886. Pclisopen frum 2 to 8 
o’cloc 
Z. E, NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE Mazs0ngs F Parx Bank, 4 








Yorg. 
December i th, 1 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of othie 
bank for the election of direetors tor the ensuin 
zoe will be held at the banking rooms, 214 Fa 21 
roadway, on ) saceins, January 12th, 1886, from 


noon until 1 P.M 
E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND Deore ea 
New York, December 9th, 1886. 
Ki HE ANNUAL FLECTION | FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the Banking House, 
No. 124 Bowery, on Tuesda ad “Sabuary 12th, 1886, be- 
twee n the hours of 2 m. an ie 
4s CHASE, Cashier. 


OuRtF,. NATIONAL BANK OF THE grry OF 
NEW YORK, New Yors, December 1885.— 
The annu p. --- % of the stockholders of wht bank 

for \~ election of directors will be held at their bank- 
ouse OD ure of 12 » a Sez day of January, 1586, 


Sone the hours of 1 
“BUCK HOUT, Cashier. 











HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 NASSAU STREET, New York, 


DEALERS IN 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
And other Desirable 


SEOUL TIES tot INVESTORS. 


ie 





All Stocks and Bonds 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


ON 


COMMISSION for CASH. 


Deposit Accounts received and interest allowed on monthly 


balances, subject to draft at sight. 





Coupons, registered interest, and dividends collected, . and 


placed to credit, for our customers, without charge. 





Weekly aparket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 











(For the Week ending Saturday, Dec. 26th, 1886.1 
COFFEE. 
Mocha, in peent 3s Cae. casoscovccsae Qe 
Java, ee EF 
Maracaibo, Fair to Beat, EF 
Laguayre, Fuir to Best.............. 10 @l4 
Santos, Choice _—. a Re eno @13 
Rio, Common to Best. . coccece, BS GEES 
Oolong, Medium to Finest, ianeahinwebae 25 @75 
apan, ; we ne eeeeeeeees = yoo 
egies I ge 
Eeplith ee re oe 20 @65 
SUGAR. 
Cee Beek CORR, og scccvcsccescesee -7 @1% 
Crushed...... 1% @— 
Powdered...... 1 @ 1% 
Granulated, Standard — — @6% 
Standard A....... 6@ — 
Extra C White. 6 @ 6% 
Extra C Yellow... 5%@ 5% 
DN desdavaeucwsssencewchwekenas @ 5 
MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 53 . @56 
Good to Prime.......... 47 , @52 
Porto Rico, Ponce, “ype 43° @46 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds.. .... ..37 @39 
Barbadoes, im hhds.......... .....4. —- @- 
Mackerel, Fancy No. ri rs bLL, (200 reed $22 50 
, 4 % Beare 9 00 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. none iv ccws —55¢ 
Shredded, 1 tb. Tins, \ doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, Te Wicesees . 10 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box...... 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade Lesshesnebaeeecceeneeese 6 50 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade................. 6 25 
Favorite Roller Process, Fanc Whe Wheat ¢ 15 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 6 00 
Fancy, New rocess baleeseoeseeens eocccess OD 
Te rer rrr 5 75 
XXX St seme Mo, Winter Wheat........ 6 15 
Pamey Wee. -— FF  csccessvese . 5 60 
Winter Wheat Roller sc, sinh inmanits 5 80 
Brilliant XX Family, White & Amber Wheat 5 60 
EE 9s incr ckdenndncceennes 5 65 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 25 
te Bena Graham Flour, bbis....... 5 40 
— Graham Flour, cases, 12 
Pree ee eos 2 75 
Corn Fiour, —_ Southern White Corn... 3 60 


Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Process, 100-1» 


Ml cnnrtaceb<tedauieeeiadnnennaat 80 
Fancy New Process, bbls., 196 Ibs... ... 5 25 
Boxee, 25 ibs...........- Sidbadessesbae 1 25 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT: 
bere ee eecceeeee B96 @—- 9645 
eae —95 @— 96 
een rae, 1S Rsccsenss O0 @— 993¢ 
” Mixed, Be Biccoce eteteced — 454@— 41844 
Vellow........ccceeees oseem 62 @— 524g 
WER, BOB ccccccecccccee™ 62 @— 5244 
Oats: 
White, No. 1........s0eeeee0- 41 . - 
WERE ccccccccccccccesce™ Of 


Starve Mixed.......sccccsc0o— Xe 35% 





MILL FEED. 
. (We quote per 100 Ibs.) 





Bran, 40 Ibs...............8 — 75 @% — 80 
Shorts, 60 Tb... - — 1% @ — 80 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 30 @ — 90 
nay FF Fe 
Rye Feed ............0.... — 75 @ — 30 
oe eng sovcecee =a @ ao 
Meal, eum . @ 
Gottennnel Honk, par m.. 2800 @ 23 50 
HAY AND STKAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per -. $-—90 @e— — 
Hay, No. 2, — @—35 
Bay? No. 8, medium “  & « —715 @— 80 
eee — 70 @ — 15 
Hay, Clover “od. 60 @ — 65 
Hay,ciovermmed “ “ .....—75 @— 80 
Straw, No.1, Rye ‘“ wee @ — 90 
Straw, _ 2, Bye “ eee —70 @ — 75 
Straw, O o eee —65 @ — 70 
VISIONS. 
men pug tbs, Pl Bib Errtacetes’ sasiaccnous 114 
SE iniinend sane oceaeeate 114 
“ 14 to16 tiie dsigccecdeaiaweneate ui 
OF bcs cnieciescosd cae «+ 10% 
Smoked Shoulders, smail, # ae ee 
Boneless Breakfast ene ee. 11 
Smoked Tongues, ? tb 1 
Family Beef, per bbl. 
“ “ of hal 
“« Pook “DEL.... ‘ ou 
“ “ * half 50 
Pickled Tongues,........... echeaianacadine oocekh OO 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... 3 @ & 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... .—- @ 8 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs.............. —- @ 
Western, een dicttieine tubs... 12 @ 18 
Bakers’........ Lata tty codeine .....10 @ 14 
"CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar...............— @ 11 


Fancy Cream, small .............00.— @ 12 


Fine State Factory......... ......5..—- @ 94 
i. eh ee — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in C80... sss 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case......— @3 50 


Schweitzer, American, # ites discon: aon ae 


LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight ... .. .. 8% 
Tierces 


POO e ee eOer es eeesesseeeees & 83g 


EGGS. 
State and Poon, fred at... -- 26 263¢ 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





VEGETABLES. 
POAC... .ccvcesccccese e-ees 1 50 @ 2 25 
Sweet Potatoes, ver Ranch 2 00 @ 2 75 
Onions, Yellow, - per bbl.......... 2 26@ 2 75 
Onione, Cnester, per bbl........ 1 50 @ 2 50 
Cabbage, L. ge a | per 100 3 00 @ 6 00 
Turnips, Russia, _ Sere geal @— 75 
Tarnipe, White. L. qa per bbl.. - @— 50 
Cauliflower, per bbl..........-.+ cal 00 @ 5 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, King, per bbli........ —-2 00 w 2 50 
Baldwins, . cccces —1 1 @— — 
6 Groemings © = ..ccccee —1 75 @ 2 00 
Grapes, Concord, per 1D........ —- 3 @ 5h 
Grapes, Catawba, per in........ 4 @— 5 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, ver bbl. 8 00 @ 6 00 
sad Jersey, A crate.. 140 @ 1 50 
Fiorida Oranges, per box....... 1 50 @ 2 75 

Peanuts, Va., earl-gusied, 

new, per Mibseecesseses we 44@— 41% 

| eee — 7 @ 9 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @ 1 50 


DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 


Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 6 

** choice, “ bags beet ears 5 

- = fair,, “ in bags........ 4 
Apples, evaporatea 

Fancy White, 50 Te, DORE. coccccces bane 

i I Dac ouedecsdneceseectsca 8 

Cherries, pitted, 1885 PREECE E Mee ere 13 


Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-Ib. boxes rere > 


o we 2  @ ccceia 
Fancy Yellow Unpeeled * oe went fe 17 
Red yaaa ee 15 
Dried, Southern, 1885............seseeee. 11@14 
‘“* Unpeeled, 4s. and 4¢8.1885,4 @ 5 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Ib. boxes...... = 
ee, rere eee: 


Raspberties, evaporated, in 25 and E0 1b. bxs. 24 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 i» boxes. .10 


ESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —6 @— 10 
Philadelphia, per lb...— 9 @— 12 
Chickens, State and Western. ...— 7 @— 8 
Fowls...... piatebes avon te paacaed — 4 @ 8 
| RE ee —10 @— 12 
GRC cde kacsence peseedvecesaee —7T7 @—10 





WOOL MARKET. 


Outro, Penn., and W. Va. 





x, xX, and above, Washed ar saaats aan 
0. 1. 
No, 2. sad “ “39086 


New Yorx Srare, Micu., W1s., and Inv.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece beoaks .. 30@32 


aa! OF RR ed 34@35 
No. 2. - P esenakan 31@33 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. «+++ -30@38 
COMBING WOOL, 
Medium, washed............... .-.. 37@40 


OREGON AND SOUTHERN STaTES.— 
Unwashed clothing } 
“ combing { 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
















Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Cue. eevee sees B38 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 2 
Sulphate of yo tg per lb.. Fs] 
Sulphate of Potash....... neeniee 40 00 
Muriate of Potash............ ° 45 00 
i cbenantnsiitasoceeh bene ° 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 88 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato — eeesde Soon 45 00 
Wheat hg OE LE 47 50 
CED -  svaardocenece 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Buperphioe- 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 32 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Sp Ny 3 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Buperphosphate, 
it, rr 3u 00@35 00 
—— — Phosphate, 
Ti aM 25 00 
Bootomical Fertilizer for Po- 
pennen itetsbbesbee 30 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 lbs...... - 80 00@383 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard per oy agg 37 00@40 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 
UB, Phosphate. .....ccccecee 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone. . 31 00@83 50 
Cresent Bone... 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer.........-... 47 00@50 00 
\. . SS Rrra 47 00@50 00 
DON — gn cccccccs 32 W@35 v0 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co. hive apnea 
tato Manure.............62- ° 48 00 
Corn - eeebbarcceses ms 46 00 
TR. “canannanseakeede - 50 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 00 
Mich. Carbon Works’ Specialties : 
Homatead Su; hosphate. . 40 00 
Homstead To Grower.. 60.00 
Banner Raw Bone Fiour..... 45 00 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.. 36 00 
Ammoniated yay hate. 82 00 
a Clark & Co.'> Special. 
Americus Superphosphate. . 38 00 
Royal Bone Phosphate. ... . 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 35.00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 88 00 


ASHES.— We quote 4@4}¢ cents for Pot and 
5@5}< for Pearl. 


THE GooD WT) TO 
Sayer 2 a2 DIES: 


ever 
offered. pm y your time to 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box, 288. 81 and 83 Vesey St.. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


T “Strong Slat” ook Cabinets, Print 
Presses, ay Blocks or Kuravers. tat. 
Machinists. 





VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 


and 16 and 18 Dutch 8t"’ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[December 81, 1885. 








DIVIDENDS. 


(Wegarn Mazsonat porn + THE CITY OF} 
w YOR an he Yor lith, 1885, § 
E BOARD OF DI ECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
eclaréd a dividend of Rat  CENT., Pays 
TM on and after Jan. 2d, . The ancien book will 
remain closed untal that taste 
a BUCKHOUT, Cashier, 
O. D. BaLpwin, President. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 

A dividend of four (4) per cent, has been declared 
from the profits of the last six months, payabie on 
and after January 2c, 1836. 

Z.E, NEWELL, Cashier. 


Tue NATIONAL PARK Bane, OF ; Yosn.) } 

5 
HE DIRECTOKS Bay E PY Sa DAY DECLARED 
adividend of FOUR P ENT, out of the 
earnings of the pent six &. 4 yi on and af- 

t d Januar 

“Th 5 toe | books will. be Closed from the 19th 

inst. “antil the 2d prox, . K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND Jnovees’ pase. 
New York, Dec, 19th, 1 
\eer * DIRECTORS OF PHIS Bank HAVE THIS 
ay deciared a,Semi-Annua! Dividend of FOU 
(4) PER CENT. payable on and after January od 
188, The tranefer books will remain closed until 
that date. WM, H. CHASE, Cashier, — 


THE ORIENTAL Bank, Dec, 18th, 1585, 
IXTY-FIFTH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. A 
dividend of FIVE (6) PER CENT. has thie day 

been deci ared | from the qeeataee ot the last six 
tha, ble anyer id, proxime 
poroa-saeatena ELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


Tue NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK,) 

New York, Dec, Isth, 1685. 5 
IXTY FOURTH DIVIDEND. THE DIKECTORS 
Ss of this bank have cay is oer declared a ¢emi-annual 
hividend of FOUR (4) P EN‘. payable January 
1886, until whien date the transter book wil be 


d. 
— H. M. KNAPP, Cashier. 


THE Bow aay Eg a ge ; 
ec 
E BOARD OF DIREGIORS. HAVE THIS DAY 
MP aiectared s dividend of FIVE PEt CENTLY. from 
the earnings of the past —  epanamae free of tax, pay- 
fter January 2¢ 
able on and after January °F, HAMILTON, Cashier. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, / 
New York, December 22d, 1885.5 


























HE DIRECT RS Tats STi NK HAVE THIS 
Cc J 8 2 
ya 3 y deciared a dividend of THREE PERCENT, 
free a tox, ayable on and after connary : 
The qwanster” books will remain closed until that 
date. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


HE TRADESMEN’'S NATIONAL BANK, NEW 

: York, December 22d, 1885.—A Gvsnena ot THREE 

P R CENT. (3 per cent,), free of tax, will be paid to 

the etockholders of this ‘Bank on and after January 
2d, 1846. 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BAN 


Ew YORK, Tressunber Qzd, 1885.5 5 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE HALF PER 








CEN [f. has been declared, payable to. wees stock- 
ders on and after the 2d day of January 
D. ¢ y TIEBOUT, ‘Geshier. 


= NORTH RIVER BANK IN THE CITY OF 
‘ORK, December 23d, 1885.—A_ dividend of 
FOUR PER ICE NT. out of the earnings of the last six 
months has this day been declared by this bank free 
ot tax, payable on and after cate . 188 
DNEY, Cashier. 


mor, MORRIS ane, 1TH STREET AND 

AvE., New York, December 24th, 1885.—The 
Directors of this bank have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable on andi after 
January 2d, 1886. 

The traneier books will be closed the evening of 
December 26th and opened. phe morning of January 
4th. r # ROBINSON, Cashier. 
ECHANICS’ “AND TRADERS’ BANK xO. = 
p\ Bowery, Cor, BROOME STREET, NEW 

moet 18th, 1885,—A semi- annual dividend of Our 














st six months, payable cn and after January 2d, 
fess. NANDO BALTES, Cash er. 


ers: FOURTH DIVIDEND. 

Oqgenreyrs at, N wanenee, pave, ; 

om RE, Dec. 23d, 
The directors of this ten have to- day’ declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE LF 
er cent., payable Jan. 5th, 1886, to whieh a ate yo 

. 81, the transfer books will be clesed 
FRED H. TIMPSON, Caehier. 


“8 An? 


w_YorK, Dec. =e 
[HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of five per cent. free of tax, 
yable on and after Jan. Ist, ‘The tranefer 
book will be closed until Jan 4t! h, 
E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


THE ELEV ere ay. Ba 
EW Yor«, Dec ember ‘Qed 1895.5 
[RE BOARD OF DIRECIORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) 
PER vENT., free from tax. payabie on and after 
Januar The transfer books will remain 


y 2d, 1896. 
closed antil that date. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 


Tue IMPORTERS’ a> pasnens ‘emaerenes wae 
MN New joss. 


w Yo 
DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PE i ‘GENT. OUT oO! OF THE 
earnings of the glast six months hae to-day been 
declared by this oy payable on the 9d day of Janu- 
oven. he transter books will remain closed till 
that date. EDWAKD rOWNSEND, Cashier. 


THE MARKFT Hazsqmat. Bank 


Nrw Yor, Dec 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR (a) PER CENT., 24 ta) OF 
tax, will be paid to shareholders, fromthe earn- 
ings of the current six months, on_and after Janu- 
ary 2d, 188%. The transfer ey will remain closed 
until that date. GILBERT, Cashier, 
C u10aco, Sr. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAHA) 
Raitway C joMpant VI A 8T., i 


NE ec. 22d, 1885, 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIV IDEND: OF ‘THREE PER 
cent. on the preferred stock of this company will 
be paid at this office on Wednesday, January 20th 
next. Transfer books of preferre ‘and common 
stock will be closed on Thussdey Dec. 3ist inet , and 
reopened on Frideay, Ja 








THE Base oF maw Yor«, 














id, 1 
‘i SYKES, Treasurer. 
NY bos TAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 





NEw York. Dec, Mth, 18*5, 
69TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Teustees of this Institution have declared in 
te rest on all sums remaining on Peposit during the 
th ree or six months ending December 38ist inst., at 
the rate of THREE AND OND-HALF per annum on 
$500 and under, and THREE PER CENT. on the ex- 
cess of $500, not exceeding 83,000, Payable on and 
af ter the third Monday in January next. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F, ALvorp, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NO. 74. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, December 9th, 1885, 

The Board of Directors have declared a Quarterly 
Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTEX PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this Company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 8ist 
inat., payable at the office of the Treasurer, on and 
after the lith day of January next, to shareholders of 
record un the igth day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of December 19th inst., and reopened on 
4th day of January next. 

R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








TE CRSTHOM a BATION AL mane | =~ PRe 


Divi TDEND.” be D ec ama a of thie Bank nd of 3 oes Wists oy 


lared a se 
PER CENT, inom pa aftep Senuer 
aan” ENT, pay eee on rope sin anuary 2a. ai that 
date, H. P, DOREMUS, Cashier. 





Dave this “ 


PER CEN ‘ree from taxes, payable on and after 
January 2 


1886. 
ane transfer books x remain closed until that 
LFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


LEATHER ee 3 NaTION at I a? 





END. 
r cent. at be es vlad stock 
has this day been declared from earn ~~) the 
current six months, payable to the stockholders on 
and after the 2d of Janua 

he transfer booxs will Temain closed until that 
date. ISAAC H. WALKEK, Cashier. 


Bank A 4 7 AMERION, New York, Dec. 2th, 1885. 
T8h? SIDENT | AND DIRECTORS OF 
Hh teh OF KICA have this day de- 
awe 9 dividend of FOUR D PER CENT fo the 
rent 1x months. AY an to ~ stockhol ers oR 
‘ena after SATURKD poneery 2d, 
he transfer books wil i_—— Sioned from this 


day until the morn.ng cf Janu 
ALL AS BPR PRATT, Cashier. 


YITIZENS’ SAVINGS FANK OF THE CITY OF 
, Bow York, Nos. 56 and 58 Bowery, corner of Vanal 


STIETY. FIRST SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF IN. 
TEREST.—The Trustees have ordered that intérest 
at the rateof THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER 
CENT. per annum be paid to deposiwors on and after 
January 18th, un all sums of 86—and up to $3,00— 

ave remained on deposit for the three or six 
months ending December 9 885. 
Bank open very, Ae 0 A.M. 
A. OU 


INTARD. President. 
HENRY Hasuer, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. — 
NO8ktTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 
South east Corner 8th Avenue and sth St, 
4#TU SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have declared, out of the earninys of 
the past six months, a Semi-Annual Interest | gi 
dend at the rate of Three and one-half pér cent. 
ananm, On all suis of 5 and apaets, to the timi of 
83,000, pay ayable to ay he entitled thereto, on and 
after January 18th, 1 


WILLIAM B. STA? FORD, President. 
HENRY V. PARSELL, secretary. 


69TH DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE PARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, ? 
= No. 15 Broapway, N. Y., Dec, 28th, 1385./ 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER 
cent. has been declared, psyable on and after 2d 
January next. WM. VALENTINE, Secretary. 























MADISON SQUARE 0? 
33 Weer Ke 23D 5 ” 


Dec. cet 185, J 
"dE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED 
a dividend of THREE PER CENT. (3 per cent.) out 
of the earnings of the past half year, payable January 
2d, 1886, Transfer books will be closed December 2ist 
and reopened Januar 
EWIS THOMPSON, Assistant Cashier. 
Fousty te Bank OF THE CITY OF) 
Ras ioe Rd Dec. 14 885. § 
THE: BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
jareda dividend ot FOUK PER OENY., pay: 
able on and efter Jan. 24, oe. The transfer book 
remain closed unsil that date. 
H. BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 
0, D. BaLpwrtn, President. 


DIVIDEND NO. 74. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New Yorg, December 9h, 1885. 

The Board of Directors have declared a Quarterly 
Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT, 
upon the capital stock of this Company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 3let 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer, on and 
after the 1ith day of January next, to shareholdersof 
record On the 19th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 1¥th inst.,and reopened on 
4th day of January next. 

R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Commercial, 


JOHN A. McCALL RESIGNS. 


ALL persons interested in insurance, ei- 
ther fire or life, in this country or in the 
world, will be astonished to know that Mr. 
John A. McCall, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the State of New York, will retire 
from the office on the first of January. He 
has been connected with the department 
for many years. In fact, he may be said 
to have been brought upin it. He was 
clerk, at first, then deputy under various 
Administrations, where he was retained 
regardless of politics; and was finally made 
Superintendent by Governor Cleveland in 
1883. His term would not have expired 
until something more than a year later. 

Mr. McCall has been more prominently 
identified with the insurance business than 
any other man during the past ten years. 
His opinion has been sought in every case 
of difficulty, and his word has been taken 
on all questions of soundness. He has 
been the power at all insurance conven- 
tions, has read many papers of the most 
marked ability, and as an informed insur- 
ance expert he was unequaled. His 
characteristic quality was always to get at 
the facts. He knew how, and always did 
it. He knows to-day more about the life 
insurance companies and fire insurance 
companies of this country than any living 
man. His retirement from the superin- 
tendency is a national loss. Every lover 
of the insurance business, and every one 
interested in it honorably will, of necessity, 
regret it. Ic is one of those rare circum- 
stances or conditions of things in which a 
place cannot be filled. It is hardly less 























han a misfortune that so valuable an’ 





official should feel called upon in his own 
interests to resign from his position. 

We understand that he has accepted a 
position in this city with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and that the offers 
made him were too tempting to be resisted. 
He could not refuse the advancement with 
due consideration to himeelf and his fam. 
ily. It will, beyond a question of doubt, 
prove a wise move to the company; for his 
ability will show itself wherever he is 
placed; and it is unquestionably a wise 
move forhim. It is an advancement from 
a public and political position to a position 
of great prominence in one of the largest and 
leading financial institutions of the coun- 
try. The society and Mr. McCall can be 
safely congratulated, and of necessity it 
must prove true of the publicas well. The 

tate of New York loses an able officer, 
but his opportunities for accomplishing 
good in the business which he has so high- 
ly honored, have not been lessened. 

Mr. McCall is a native of Albany, where 
he has always resided. He has taken an 
active part in the affairs of the cily; and 
for many years has been a member of the 
Board of Education, and one of its safest 
advisers and most constant workers. 

It is understood that State Treasurer 
Robert A. Maxwell will succeed Mr. 
McCall as Superintendent of Insurance. 
Mr. Maxwell was elected State Treasurer 
three years ago, when Mr. Cleveland was 
elected Governor. He has made an effi- 
cient state officer, and his friends will be 
greatly gratified to know that he will re- 
main at the Capitol. 


- 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue preparations for the festivities and 
observance of the Christmas holiday have 
absorbed so much attention in the various 
departments of the wholesale market for 
dry goods during the past week, that busi- 
ness has been limited to small compass and 
that there is but little to report. The holiday 
trade which for some time past has imparted 
more or less animation to the market has 
now ceased, and buyers of holiday special- 
ties have finished their purchases and re- 
tired from the market. As near as can be 
be calculated the amount of business done 
will compare well with last year. The reg- 
ular jobbing trade is quiet, as retail mer- 
chants from the interior are giving immedi- 
ate attention to reducing stock on hand, and 
are not adding theretv unless from actual ne- 
cessity to repair brokén assortments Job- 
bers also are making special effort to distri- 
bute the remainder of strictly winter goods 
before stock-taking, and for this purpose are 
offering special drives and bargains in all 
departments. Dark prints, ginghams, wool 
dress goods, shawls, skirts, cloakings, piece 
woolens and fancy knit woolens are jobbing 
at price reductions to close. New business 
with commission agents has been quiet as it 
relates to winter goods, but active in the 
movement of spring fabrics. The orders 
taken for thin wool dress goods, low grade 
lawns, dress ginghams, shirting calicoes, 
white goods, quilts, table damasks, gauze 
underwear and cotton hosiery exceed the 
orders of any past season to date within 
ten years. Thereis no speculation in all 
this, but simply the belief on the part of 
wholesale buyers that prices have reached 
their lowest level for some time to come, 
and these that place their orders early with 
commission agents and importers will fare 
the best. Jobbers in this and other markets 
are inclined to the belief that spring trade 
will be good, and that it will begin early, 
and they are therefore now preparing for it. 
The main features of the market remain 
unchanged, and few fresh developements 
are likely to be made during the brief re- 
mainder of the year. 





OOTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


There was a fair movement in staple cot. 
ton goods from first hands, but the demand 
was irregular. Brown sheetings were in 
moderate request, and there was a light 
business in bleached goods and wide sheet- 
ings. Corset jeans and satteens were more 
active in some quarters, lower prices having 
enabled agents to reduce their accumula- 
tions of certain makes. Colored cottons 
continued to move steadily, and stocks are 
so well conditioned that prices are generally 
firm. Fancy cotton fabrics, as coatings, 
skirtings, scrim curtains, white goods, 





Piques, table damasks, quilts, etc., were in 
moderate demand, and prices are steadily 
maintained on all desirable makes. Agents 


continued to ship very fair quantities of - 


new medium fancies, indigo-blues, Turkey 
reds, shirtings, etc., to Western markets, 
but now business was restricted in volume. 
Dark fancies remain quiet in first hands, 
and selections of furnitures, robes, patch- 
work, mournings and staples were chiefly 
of a hand-to-mouth character, and moderate 
in the aggregate amount. Specialties in 
imitation crinkled seersucker effects con 
tinue in fair request by jobbers and the 
manufacturing trade. 


GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


Ginghams and woven wash fabrics were 
freely distributed on account of former 
orders by the commission houses, but the 
demand was comparatively light, very few 
out-of-town buyers being at present in the 
market. The outlook for ginghams and 
woven wash goods is very promising, the 
business already done in fabrics of this class 
for next season having been of exceed- 
ingly liberal proportions. The situation as 
regards dress goods remains unchanged. 
Seasonable all-wool and worsted fabrics are 
mostly quiet, but stocks arein good shape 
and prices remain steady. Leading makes 
of spring and summer dress goods are 
largely sold to arrive in many. instances, 
and such fabrics as 6-4 cotton warp cash- 
meres, etc., are very firm, with an advanc- 
ing tendency. 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, ETO, 


The movement in woolen goods for men's 
and ladies’ wear and for jobbing purposes 
was of small amount and unimportant 
character. Commission and agency houses 
were pushing forward the work of delivery 
as much as possible, so as to increase the 
total of the month’s sales. This was the 
case with ladies’ dress fabrics as well as 
clothing woolens, and many orders for 
spring weights and styles have now been 
executed, with a surprisingly small per- 
centage of cancellations. Jobbers being 
busily engaged in the final preparations 
for stock-taking, the day’s operations in 
miscellaneous woolens were light, and no 
improvement in this respect can be looked 
for till after New Year. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The attention of the jobbing trade being 
concentrated almost without exception, on 
the subject of stock-taking, the demand 
from that branch of the distributive agency 
was light and irregular. Of staple and 
fancy dress goods, silks, velvets, etc., a 
moderate C vars! was taken in the form 
of reassortments, but quantity was in nearly 
every instance determined by the actual 
demands of the retail customer. The retail 
stores up town were literally crowded, and 
a very large week’s sale must have been the 
result, but among jobbers and importers a 
holiday aspect prevailed, andno steady or 
systematic demand was experienced for 
any class of dry goods. 

The imports of.dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year; 


Fortne week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the pori.. ... - «+. $2,167,545 $1,440,528 
Thrown on the market....... 2,000,066 1,361,136 

Since Jan. 1st. 


Entered at the port.......... 


97.524.172 110,856,709 
Thrown on the market... 


seen 90,966,566 108,684,792 





ALLGIzES 1x Stock 





James M’Creery & Co, 


Offer this week 2,250 Dress Lengths at 
$1.75 to $6 per pattern, Also, two 
lines of heavy all-woel Diagonals, 46 
inches wide, at 40c. and 50c. per yard, 
worth 75 cents. 

800 Embroidered Robes in Superior 
silk needlework, new designs, for Din- 
ner and Reception Dresses at very 
reasonable prices. 

Orders by mail promptly filled. 


Broadway and [Ith St., 


NEW YORK. 
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R. H.MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 


CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Avpress, THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yor: P. 0. Box 2787 











Corticelli 
PURSE TWIST. 


(} The creat popularity of this 
brand of Purse Silk is ob- 
tained by the excellence of 
a Bits colors, the peculiarity of 
its twist, and the facility 
with which it may be 


wrought into those ex- 
quisite designs known 
to women of past gen- 
erations almost as well_ 
tothose of the pres 
geent time. 
: CAUTION. Purchas- 
exp should notice care- 
fully thee BLACK 
SPOOL, with the name 
CORTICELLI on one 
7 end. The genuine is 
put up only in this 
way. Sold by enter- 
prising dealers, who 
can be supplied at our 
agencies. 

Our latest book on knit. 
ting, (1885 edition) contains full directions for 
making the new style of Purse shown in this 
engraving, as well as more than 100 other valuable il- 
lustrated rules. Sent to any address on receipt of 6 
cents in stamps. 

NONOTUCS SILK CO.., Florence, Mass. 


Yea Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton St., 87 Nassau St., 



















NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN. 


We have just received an importation 
of VIENNA CIGAR CUTTERS, MATCH 
SAFES, CIGARETTE CASES, etce., of 
entirely new design, which we shall offer 
at very low prices. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘THr 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twantv-five cents each, The nene! price is #7 50 








HOLIDAY GOODS. 
SYPHER&CO., 


Union Square, 860 Broadway, 
Cor. 17th St., New York. 


ART DEALERS. 


Imp orters and Manufaeturers. 








Wedding, Holiday, Birthday, and other gifts in 
Cabinet Ware, Marbles, Bronzes, Porcelains, 
Tapestries, etc., etc. Also a large stock of Sil- 
ver Ware at half the cost of manufacture. 


Diamonds and 
PRESENTS. ' } aria cane 
»* ‘Bend for Price List, 


4J gon cor. Broome Street, N. Y. 





SILVERWARE of 
every description, 
in the most stylish 
cases, at HALF 

uotations, 














Always on ral the largest 
stock inthe City to select from, 
at prices based upon strong com- 
petition and long experience in 
manufacturing. 





YOu oa eases COLOR 





HOLIDAY HATS. 
EXTRA QUALITIES. 


Umbrellas and Walking Sticks. 
BIRD & CO., 


49 Nassau Street, New York. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & 60,, 


Union Square, Cor. 14th Street., 


NEW YORK. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware 


FOR THE TABLE, 


AND ARTICLES FOR 


Deen tedersrecname 


Tea Sets, Salvers, Urns, Ice Pitchers, Tilt- 
ing Ice Pitcher Sets, Cake Baskets, Fruit 
Dishes, Baking Dishes, Dinner and Break- 
fast Casters, Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc. 

Our productions are of the highest quali- 
tyof ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, in pat- 
terns of rare merit, ornamentation and fin- 
tsh ofthe most advanced character. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23i 81, bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment js r~ of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores i he city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youth's, . and a $4 8 6 Boots ome’ Shoes of all kinds 





FACTORIES, 





been succes 3fully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than a third of a century, on the 5 Povaler. basis 
of “ Fair Dealin; an rices,” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Order. 
from the country will have the best attention. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 


STEINWAY HALL, 





Warerooms, 


NEW YORK. 





From Mme. ADELINA PATTI. 


Carcaao, Itt., January 4th, 1882. 








From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER, 


New York, June Ist, 1881. 


To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
Dear Sms:—During the period of my various engagements in America, 





To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Dear Sirs:—Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleas- 
ure that I have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which 
you have placed at my diposal during the Concert tour now in course of 
progress in the United States. 

During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used 
the pianos of nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can 
be compared to yours—none possess to such a marvelous degree that sym- 
pathetic, poetic, and singing tone quality which distinguishes the Stenewax 
as peerless among them all. Before returning to Europe, I shall select 
and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, my resi- 
dence in South Wales. 


Respectfully yours, 
ADELINA PATTI. 





with Her Majesty’s Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts, 
I have used your unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and 
on previous occasions I have expressed to you my high appreciation and 
undiguised admiration of their sterling qualities. 

I regard the “Srzmway” as the Beau Ideal of all pianos, and, with 
their essentially noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are won- 
derfully sympathetic to me. I admire the easy, elastic and agreeable 
touch, the evenness, richness, and surprising duration of tone, blending so 
effectively with and supporting the human voice, and all these qualities ren- 
der, in my opinion, the Stzmwaxy Piano the most desirable instrument of all, 
certainly the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my 
American tournee, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for 
my salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit 
to you, with the necessary shipping directions. 

I remain, respectfully yours, 


ETELKA GERSTER GARDINL 
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Dusurance. 


A CASE OF IGNORANT CRITI- 
CISM. 


Ir is probably a fact that there is not a 
class of institutions in the world which 
stands higher with the public than the life 
insurance companies. In every way they are 
subject to close observation and the mi- 
nutest scrutiny. Their dealings are with a 
half million people directly, and with many 
times that number indirectly. Their pay- 
ments of losses and claims are to many 
thousands of people a year. As the busi- 
ness has grown older, it has been simplified, 
and nearly all of the policies now issued are 
of the plainest nature; they merely insnre 

he life. Oae of the most notewortby 
hings in connection with the business is 
he promptness with which claims are paid. 
t is not only the promptness, but the uni- 
versality. It is almost never the case that 
a life insurance company raises a question 
in regard toapayment. That the life in- 
surance companies are imposed upon at 
times is true. They are deceived by the 
applicant, and by the agent, and they issue 
policies which they would not issue if the 
full facts were known. But these cases 
are rare; and every person who has access 
to full information knows that the life in- 
surance companies are generous and lib- 
eral in their construction of the circum- 
stances, 

From official reports, and from other in- 
formation, it has been demonstrated satis- 
factorily that not more than one per cent. 
of the claims presented for payment are 
ever questioned. The percentage is so 
small that it would not be noticed in any 
other business. Disputed claims in the 
business of fire insurance are of the most 
frequent occurrence. Disputed accounts 
and claims in mercantile business fill our 
courts constantly. It seems a necessity of 
business. But it is so seldom that we hear 
of a disputed life insurance claim that it 
really amounts to a wonder. Itis the rarity 
of it which causes really sound writers to 
make the mistake of criticising a contested 
claim by a life insurance company, when 
there is one. 

Thus the New York World, in its issue 
of December 16th, in an editorial article, 
‘n speaking of a recent suit against one of 
our soundest and best companies, says: 
‘*It is always gratifying to see the resist- 
ance of a life insurance claim defeated.” 
Having put forth this sweeping utterance 
of pleasure, the writer shows his knowl- 
edge of the unjust criticism, by adding: 
‘* Except in the event of gross and transpar- 
ent fraud.” The case in question was one 
where the company had been acknowledged 
to be right by the heirs; but subsequert 
information.raised a doubt, and the case 
went tothe courts, The company was a 
purely mutual one. It made not a particle 
of difference to the. officers whether they 
paid the claim or not. It was merely a 
question of duty, of doing what was right. 
And yet one of our leading periodicals 
finds great gratification in the fact that the 
compavy was beaten. It is certainly some 
consolation to the lovers of life insurance 
that the chances of being thus gratified 
are very small; for it isso very seldom that 
a life insurance company can be found in 
court, that itis very rare indeed that the 
editor of Zhe World can be gratified by a 
life insurance company’s being defeated. 

Suppose we apply this language to some 
other kinds of business. ould it not be 

ust as fair to say that it is always gratify- 
ing to see the claims of our banks against 
their creditors defeated? Should not 
the same gratification be felt when our 
rocers and ierchants are defeated? 
ould it not be better, from the same 
standpoint, to have our railroad com- 
panies and steamboat companies always 
defeated? Where are we to make the dis- 
tinction and find the pleasure? [t is 
certainly not fair to draw the line with the 
life insurance companies; for they are 
the only class of corpcrations in which 
it makes no; difference to the managers 
whether there is defeat or success; for 
every case which goes to court is merely 
to decide a question of correct action on 
the part of the officers. If people under- 
stood the practice more fully, they would 
know that, except in the belief that a great 


fraud has been perpetrated, no question is 
raised by any life insurance company. lf 





ple will stop and think, they will readi-’ 


y see that it is almost never that any trial 
of a life insurance case has come to their 
notice. It is to be regretted that the New 
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noble class of institutions by expressing 
pleasure at a defeat in court of a case 
—— one of the very best and soundest 
of companies. 


atiney 
——_ 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE FOR CO- 
PARTNERS. 


Crepit must be given to the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company for introducing a new 
application of Accident Insurance, in the 
shape of a *‘ co-partpersbip form of policy.” 
The object is to protect a business firm 
against the sudden disturbance of the plans 
of the business, or against the unexpected 
embarrassment occasioned by a demand 
for settlement of a partner’s interest, in 
consequence of the death of a member of 
the firm. An explanatory circular says: 
‘*The practical value of such a poliey will 
be realized by supposing A, B, and € to be 
partners, C furnishing two-thirds, or even 
all of the capital; his death might involve 
the dissolution of the firm; but, if a co- 
partnership policy had been taken out by 
the firm for say $10,000, this amount might 
prove the salvation of the business. The 
advantage that, notwi'hstanding the fact 
that among a firm of five partners, A may 
be in Paris buying goods, B in New York 
arranging for bank credits, C in San Fran- 
cisco taking orders, D on a trip to Florida, 
and E managing the business in Chicago, 
each is covered under the one policy, and 
that at a much reduced rate, should readily 
enable any business man to perceive at a 
glance the merits of this system.” 

The money value of a single life to a 
business partnership is not different from, 
and is only second in importance to, that of 
a similar life in a business having but one 
lead. It is almost or quite as impossible 
to find any moment in the year when there 
are not some plans going which only the 
head or some one partner can well carry 
through, asit is to find a moment when 
any business concern is!free from obligations 
receivable and obligations payable on cur- 
rent accounts. Many things are either 
nearly done, or just begun, or just about 
to be begun; there are many things which 
only this or that man knows familiarly and is 
competentto handle. With all the indispens- 
able aids of books of account and of written 
and printed record, how many are the things 
which one man “ carries in his head” and 
on the shoulders of his personal direction! 
If a wheel gives out in some machinery, a 
duplicate can always be soon found. It is 
far another matter to fill the place of a man 
who does more than routine labor. There 
will be interruption, and friction, and loss 
—aggravated greatly if the death is without 
warning. Desth ofa partner also imposes 
a@ new task on the survivors—that of set- 
tling for his interest. This may have to be 
arranged with narrow-minded and un- 
friendly executors, or with heirs whose 
concern extends only to getting the money 
out. Death is no respecter of conve- 
niences, being itself often the crowning in- 
convenience. The exigency may come at 
the most critical period, and is as likely to 
do so as otherwise, if the business ever has 
any critical periods. In case ofa ‘‘ work- 
ing” partner who is of any personal use, 
and also in case of one whois of no use 
but whose capital is valuable, it is perfectly 
certain that his death—and allthe more his 


sudden and unlooked-for death—will cause 
an inconvenience and detriment for the 
time being. As above emphasized, this is 
ikely to come in two ways: By the with- 
drawal of the man, and by the more or less 
Renneene necessity of adjusting his part- 
nership interest. 

There is no full remedy for this; but the 
nearest compensation is, of course, life 
insurance, which has its best feature in the 
fact that it applies its remedy just where 
and when the trouble occurs. The ex- 
er of making this provision ought to 

evident, and, of course, the younger and 
weaker the partnership the more positive 
is this expediency, since the ‘* exposure” 
is, in the money sense, greater as the lack 
of solidity is greater. he policy offered 
by the Casualty Company is a ‘‘blanket” 
one, covering ali the members of a partner- 
ship not exceeding five, thus being j int 
and several. Of course it is a life policy 
covering only the single contingency of 
death by accident; but, on the other hand, 
there is a special risk of such death in this 
hurrying and traveling age, and, of course, 
the cost of this one-form insurance is much 
less than that of general insurance on life. 
The usual policy on life includes this acci- 
dent form; but neither should lace the 
other. The prudent course is to keep the 
regular policy on life—say on each of the 
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greater adaptability of policies now written 
will allow the transfer of such policy-in- 
terest after its special occasion ceases; 

on to add the accident policy as a special 
eature. 





INSURANCE. 
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Massachusetts 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Suécessful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





E. W. BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERL Y. Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary ° 


OFFIC#R OF THS 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nuw YORK, JanusaBy 47H, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pay, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affaire on the Slet December, 1884. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 188...... $3,958,189 44 
jums on Policies not marked off ist 

REED Ue ccecccccccccccccccccccsoscs 1,447,756 Tu 

Total Marine Premiums. ...............+.++ 85,405,796 14 





viz: 
Onli ate SoA Se Sh ELIS games wo 
foane secured’ Stocks and otherwise. Seto 00 
Estate and claimsdue the Company, « 
ere ia Bilis Resstwbiee 4 4 
eocccccsocessecce ° 261,544 66 
Bcc csccccceccessseces ereccecs 812,968,289 $8 


. of February next, from which date al) interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 18@4, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


TRU " 
M w. 
BeARE Es DENNIS, LPH LEMOYNE, 
ee Boe GHAR H. HALL, 
DAVID LAN BRYOR 
A. A. RAVEN JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
ENS AMIN iB. THOS. PD LEV EBICH, 
OTA O- LA wr, FORAGE k THURS 
ORACE GRAY . 
E.DODGE, J i. 
WILLIAM H. MACY, N_ DENTON SMITH, 
OG. A. HAND, GEORGE BL188 


EER EEE Wihtiade SNSETAs 
OHARL MS ; BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice. Pres't. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P, FRALEIGH,8ec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass't Sec. 





All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
ree 


and success of this Oom- 
Pai forms of Tontine Policies issued 





THE 


Americ’? 





co.. 


; . Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


capital perec boogsecescanscccccs 
eweres or reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 


ss scoaeparsasecessecees ; per by 














SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 





Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipte............ 2,971,624 68 
Total Income........ --..814,240,475 39 
ialesienineieeemenenttemmenentl 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains $2,257,175 79 


steerer eeree 








“ Endowments,........... 873,308 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 8,603,970 85 

Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 

TR Re 

New Policies iseued.......... 17,463 

New Insurance written..... . $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 
Surplus by State Standard 











(estimated)............65 $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 
Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 

Death Claims paid. {Income from Interest. 

1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,018,203, 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
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in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
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1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
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2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
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basis of full legal reserve. 
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nity will be unimpaired. 
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years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
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Old and Noung. 
LETTING IN THE NEW YEAR. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER WEISS. 





Waar wonder that, as here I sit alone, 
Counting the steps of the departing year, 
Waiting the slow and solemn chime to hear, 

That tolls the requiem of the Old Year gone, 

A solemn ave should o’er my spirit spread, 
A strange, still sense of mystery and dread? 





What wonder—when I know ‘hat at my door, 
Unse-n, unknown, the waiting New Year 
stands, 
Grasping a sealéd scroll within his hands— 
With strange, dim characters inscribéd o’er— 
Whercin lies hid in awful mystery 
All that this coming year shall bring to me? 


Perchance, that sealéd scroll may hold withal 
" Some sad death-warrant for the friends I 
prize ; 
Or my own name amongst them haply lies; 
Or sorrows worse than death yet to befall ; 
Or there be writ in characters of gold 
Some joy to crown my life with bliss untold. 


I watch the old moon in its slow decline ; 
So pass, Old Year, beyond life’s stormy sea! 
Whate’er the waiting New Year bring to me 
I know ‘tis ordered by a hand divine. 
So, fearless, ‘mid the wild bells’ 
din, 
I ope the door, and let the New Year in! 
RIcHMOND, Va. 


mingled 





EMIL’S GIFT. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 





A srout, ruddy-faced boy of eighteen, 
with blue eyes and light-brown hair, is 
standing on the forward deck of a west- 
ward-bound North River ferry-boat, look- 
ing wistfully about him. The scene is evi- 
dently new to him, and he is taking it in 
with a boy’s alert and insatiable curiosity. 
Some of us too quickly forget, and do not 
soon enough remember again, that a boy 
is as hungry for sights and sounds as he is 
for beefsteak and batter cakes. But this 
boy has reasons for being wide-awake and 
watchful that the fellows near him, who are 
leaning lazily against the. rail and chatting 
about the last night’s play, have not. He 
isin aforeign land. The great ships and 
steamers are not strange to him, for he has 
seen them often at the wharves of his own 
city; but multitudes of queer little tugs 
and fleets of unfamiliar craft are plying 
hither and thither, puffing and coughing 
and snorting as they go; while the mas- 
sive ferry-boats, with their decks black 
with passengers, and the great white river 
steamers, and the long, low docks and the 
great grain-elevators there in front, and 
the towering piles of architecture in the 
great city behind, all make a picture that 
this boy is doing his best to see in the 
ten minutes permitted him by the swiftly- 
crossing boat. He thinks it the fairest 
picture he has ever seen—this wide, quiet 
river, lying so calm under all this moving 
to and fro; the silent burden-bearer of so 
much noisy traffic; giving back the greet- 
ing of the bright December sun with smile 
as bright as if it had never known trouble 
or turmoil; this brave old river holding on 
its course serenely between these two 
great roaring cities; with the titanic ma- 
sonry of the Palisades above these on the 
left, and the lovely slopes and groves of 
Riverside Park on the right; and, far 
away to the southward, the hights of 
Staten Island; and he turns, with a look of 
regret, when the boat bumps against the 
tough timbers of the slip, and, grasping 
his traveling-bag, is hurried along with the 
crowd over the clattering chains, and past 
the creaking windlass of the bridge upon 
the pier. Showing his railway ticket toa 
policeman, he is pointed through a gateway 
to the waiting train, and soon he is 
whisked through the purlieus of a town, 
and whistled through the heart of a hill, 
out of which the train goes flying over 
a wide expanse of salt marshes, which 
make him think of home; and so, before 
he knows it, his head drops upon the 
window-pane, and the tears come into his 
eyes. 

No. Heis not a baby-boy at all; he is 
just as plucky a little German as ever stood 
on two legs. Wait and get acquainted with 
him, and you will see. If any boy of my 
acquaintance shows clear grit, Emil Keller 
is the boy. If you had been in his place 
you would have cried a little, too, if you 





could have done it quietly, and not been 
caught at it. If you would not, I wouldn’t 
give much for you. 

It is not many minutes, however, before 
Emil lifts up his herd quickly ani proudly, 
and dashes the tear from his cheek, and 
glances slyly around to see if any one has 
observed him. A gentle-faced lady is in 
the seat behind him, and is not looking at 
him now; but he is sure that she has been 
watching him, and that she only withdrew 
her gaze when he turned about; f@r her 
look is compassionate, and in her eyes 
there is a trace of moisture. Emil sits up- 
right and looks out of the window; he does 
not want any pity; but, somebow, it has 
comforted him to look into that lady’s face; 
she has not offered him any sympathy, but 
he feels sure that she is sorry for him, 
and would be _ glad, if she could, 
to help him bear his trouble. He 
wonders how far she may be going on the 
train. Is he likely to find many faces as 
kind as hers in this strange land? Will 
she speak to him? He begins to wish that 
she would. Perhaps she might give him 
good counsel. Perhaps she could aid him 
in finding a home. As soon as he can, with- 
out seeming inquisitive, he turns his eyes 
backward again, and this time meets the 
look of the kind lady searching his own 
face. Emil knows that he is not mistaken. 
The delicate sympathy, the tender solici- 
tude, the readiness to help are all there. 
No words could have made it balf so plain. 
No one but his mother ever looked upon 
him with such eyes as those. His mother! 
That thought is too much for him; and 
once more he leans up against the car-win- 
dow, and hides his face. 


Meantime the gentle lady has been study- 
ing him, with eyes anointed by compassion, 
and she has made up her mind that she can- 
not be mistaken. A good lad, innocent 
but manly; alone and sorrowful. Not an 
American; the face shows that; the plain, 
but clean attire, in cut and seam also dis- 
closes its foreign manufacture. Almost 
certainly he needs a friend, and that last 
wistful look seems to mean that he wants 
one. She will find out. 

‘*Would you like to look at the pic- 
tures?” she says, as she hands him a copy 
of the new magazine. 

** You are fery kind.” 

That is pretty good English, far better 
than the curt and heartless ‘‘ Thanks!” 
which is all that Americans of the present 
generation find time to say. 

The bright pages fasten the boy’s eyes 
for an hour cr so; then he fixes upon one 
of the illustrated articles and tries to read. 
It is evident that he has some knowledge 
of English. By and by he returns the 
magazine to its owner with a bow anda 
smile. 

‘I tank you fery mooch. You haf 
beautiful books in dis country,” he ven 
tures, blushing. 

‘Indeed we have,” answered the lady. 
‘* Have you ever seen this one before?” 

“Ya; I have seen one like it. Mine 
fater have one sent him sometimes from 
America.” 

** Your father does not live in America, 
then?” 

‘*Nein,” answers Emil, winking hard, 
and crowding down the tremorin his voice. 
**Mine fater lifs not now any more; mine 
fater was det cne year ago almost.” 

*Oh! pardon me for bringing your 
trouble to your mind,” answered the lady, 
gently. 

‘* Nein; it is not you that bring it; it is 
I that spoke first his name.” Emil will 
not let the kind lady blame herself; he 
knows that she is careful to spare him 
pain. And, lest she may again reprove 
herself unjustly, he determines to open his 
heart to her. 

‘*It is not mine fater only; it is mine 
mutter too. That was hartest drooble. 
She was det one month ago.” 

‘*My poor boy!” cries the gentle lady, 
softly. ‘‘ Are you all alone in the world?” 

“Ya; I haf no fater, no mutter, no 
bruder, no schwester; I haf myself oniy.” 

Both are silent for a little; the lady does 
not wish to draw from this poor lad.al. the 
secret of his sorrow, and the boy’s heart is 
too full to venture upon speech. Pres- 
ently she asks him: 

‘* Where was your home?” 

‘* At Hambarg.” 





‘«In Germauy?” 

‘*Ya; Hamburg on the Elbe.” 

‘* Was it there that your mother died?” 

‘“* Ya; mine fater wed mine mutter.” 

‘* Have you any friends there—any kin- 
dred?” > 

** Nein; mine gross-mutter’s bruder is 
dere, but he dinks of me notting at all; he 
came to see mine mutter whenshe was sick 
not one time; he will be bleased to hear 
that Iam not dere any more.” 

**But where are you going now? For- 
give me, my boy; 1do not want you to tell 
me what I have no right to know. I would 
not be meddlesome—you understahd?—but 
you have made me care for you, and desire 
to help you, if I can. I wish you wou!d 
tell me allfabout yourself that you are wiil- 
ing to tell one who would like to be your 
friend.” 

The lady speaks so earnestly, and with 
such assurance of sincere sympathy, that 
Emil cannot doubt her. Perhaps he will 
be more skeptical when he is older; it is 
well for him now that he has not learned 
that bitter lesson; for this is a friend 
worthy of his trust, and he would be the 
loser if he should refuse to confide in her. 
If he pauses before answering, it is not be- 
cause he is afraid to speak, but because the 
lady’s kindness makes him so glad and hap- 
py that he cannot quickly find his voice. 

‘*This is my name,” adds the lady, as she 
hands Emil her card. ‘‘Youspeak English 
a little; ean you not read it, also?” 

“Yes, Madam. I can read it mooch bes- 
ser as 1 can spick it,” answers Emil. ‘‘And 
you are most kind, Frau Baker,” he adds, 
blushing, as he reads the neatly engraved 
ecard. ‘*My words are poor when I try to 
tell you how mooch help in your kindness 
already I find. My name isthis’; and he 
takes from the side-pocket of his coat a lit- 
tle diary, on the fly leaf of which is written 
ina round German hand, but in English 
letters, ‘‘ Emil Lincoln Keller.” 

** Lincoln!” exclaimed Mrs. Baker. ‘*You 
have the name of our great President.” 


‘““Yavohl, Madam. Mine fater gave it 
me. He loved the Herr Lincoln, best of all 
men. He was often in Washington, when 
Herr Lincoln was there. Ya, he was there 
on the day when the—what you call—as- 
sassin killed him. Ach! It was a day of 
sorrow for mine fater. He oft told me the 
story.” 

‘*So your father once lived in this coun- 
try?” 

‘* Yes; he was a boy so young as me 
when first he came, five years before the 
great war was making; and A/s fater and 
mutter they were det, in three years; and 
then he was ‘a soldier in the great war; 
and when the war was done he went back 
to Deutschland.” 

‘* Did he never return to America? ” 

‘‘Nein; he came not. It was not possi- 
ble. He was not to mine mutter married 
until he went back to Hamburg; mine 
gross-mutter she was old, and she was not 
willing that mine mutter shall come; so 
they wait, and when mine gross-mutter was 
det mine fater was sick, and so they come 
not at all.” 

‘*He would have come, then, if he 
could?” 

“Ya vohl, Madam. It wasin this land 
that his heart was at home. He was tell- 
ing me always stories of this land; he was 
trying to teach me English. He was say- 
ing to me always: ‘Emil, you shall to 
America go, one day.’ And when he was 
sick he made mine mutter to him promise 
that after he is gone she shal) to America 
come mit me. ‘It is the best country for 
the boy,’ ke said. ‘He shall jfind dere 
friends and a home.’ But when he was 
gone, mine mutter was sick, and every day 
she grow white and weak, and she cannot 
come mit me, But by her own hands, while 
she lay dere on the bed, she make all my 
clothes ready.” 

Poor Emil turned suddenly round in the 
seat and covered his face with his hands, 
and fis sturdy little frame quivered with 
the intensity of his grief. It is some min- 
utes before he can command himself to 
go on with his story. 

**You will furgif me,” he says, as he 
turned back again, and meets the tearful 
eyes of his new friend, ‘‘but the looks 
and the words of the mutter so dear came 
back to me, and I could not hold still my 
heart.” 





“T know it, my boy. I wonder not,” 
answers the lady, reassuringly. 

‘*She made me all ready,” Emil con- 
tinues, ‘‘and told me how to pack my 
clothing in the old box that was mine fa- 
ter’s; and she said to me; ‘ Dereis enough, 
Emil, tor one year, if you keep it mit care’; 
and she told me where, in a little coffer, 
was money, long saved, to. pay for her 
burial, and plenty left to buy my ticket to 
America, and something more to keep me, 
that Imay not starf until I can find work 
to earn mine bread.” 

‘* But this is a wide, wide land, my lad. 
How do you know where to look for a 
home in it?” 

** Mine mutter told me that I shall go to 
the town that was the home of mine fater. 
It is dere I will go to-day.” 

‘* What town is that?” 

Emil produces his railway ticket. 

‘* Ah!” cried the lady, with a brightening 
face. ‘‘ Onantico!” Then, afier a moment’s 
pause: ‘‘ Do you know the name of any 
one in Ouantico?” 

‘* Nein, Madam. Mine fater often was 
speaking the names of the good menin 
Onantico; but 1 haf them not any longer in 
my thoughts. I fear that I shall find not 
many who will remember mine fater; it is 
now dree and twenty years when he went 
away to the war, and he was not after- 
ward many days in Onantico.” 

‘*Perhaps not,” answers Mrs. Baker; but 
that is the one place of all places to which 
I would have you go. I know a good man 
there; he is the husband of my sister; he 
will surely be a friend to you. I will give 
youa letter which you shall carry to him.” 
And the lady takes from her pocket a litile 
tablet and a stylograph, and writes a note 
which she folds, then addresses it to Mr. 
Charles F. Holden, 75 Front St., Onantico, 
and hands it to Emil. 

** Take this note,” she says, “and give it 
to Mr. Holden this very afternoon. You 
will reach Onantico about two o’ciock. 
Any one will show you the way to his 
office. Tell him al’ your story.: He will 
find it all out himself. Lknow him. You 
will not want to keep anything from him. 
Perhaps he knew your father. 
the war.” 

‘Of my heart, Frau Baker,” cries Emil, 
“I tank you. You haf made memore happy 
as [ ever hoped to be. Mine mutter 
prayed to the good God that he would keep 
me and watcb me aver, and I know that he 
has sent you to me.” 

‘**T hope so,” says Mrs. Baker, smiling. 
“It is good to go on his errands. I would 
like to be always ready.” 

All this time the train has been speeding 
on through beautiful suburbs and lovely 
valleys, making few stops, and leaving the 
noisy centers far behind. The little pilgrim 
journeying alone, by faith, into a far coun- 
try in search of a home, and the generous 
woman whose heart has been so deeply en- 
listed in the strange story to which she bas 
been listening, have both been so absorbed 
in the subjects of which they have been 
communing, that the sights without the car 
and the movements within have been like 
the scenery of a dream. Now the boy 
turns quietly around in his seat, places the 
precious letter carefully in his diary, and 
leans against the window, His heart is full 
of quiet content and joyful expectation. A 
great burden of doubt and anxiety has been 
lifted from his spirit. He muses upon the 
goodness of the guardian angel who has so 
strangely appeared to him in the way for 
his guidance and help; and his faith in the 
God to whom his mother commended him 
in her dying prayer is very strong. The 
relief from the anxiety that has never de- 
parted from his heart for an hour since his 
mother died, is so great that every muscle 
of his body seems to relax its tension, and 
he leans his head against the window and 
drops into a sleep, the most peaceful and 
natural that he has had for many a day. 

At length the hand of his benefactor is 
gently laid upon his shoulder. 

‘*T am sorry to waken you,” sle says; 
‘* but we shall soon be at Weston, which is 
my home; and I wanted to ask you, before 
we part, to write me a letter soon, and let 
me know how you are getting on.” 

“Ya vohl, allerdings,” answers Emil 
eagerly. ‘‘ Most surely will I. Ach! that 
Islept! It is not a good way to make you 
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see how grateful and happy I haf been 
made by you.” 

‘*Indeed, it is the very best way,” an- 
swers Mrs. Baker. ‘‘I saw by the smile 
upon your face that your heart was at rest, 
andit made me more glad than anything 
you could have said to me.” 

‘‘Oh! it was a dream! se’ schin/ most 
lovely!” says Emil, musing. ‘‘It was 
mine fater who at the Bahnhof—what is it 
in the English?” 

‘* Station?” suggested Mrs. Baker. 

“Ya! At the station met me, and was 
leading me to Herr—what is the name?— 
Holden; and then I waked.” 

‘*You will find Mr. Holden easily,” an- 
swers Mrs. Baker. ‘‘ And you will write 
and tell me what he says to you. I shall 
sometimes visit my sister at Onantico, and 
I shall want to see you then. I shall think 
of you very often; and I hope you will not 
forget me.” 

‘*Nein; forget you I cannot; I shall 
not; I must not,” cries Emil, passionately, 
struggling with the English auxiliaries. 
‘* And [ shall wish to see you many times 
before ever you will come to Onantico.” 

There is a long whistle from the locomo- 
tive, and the train soon slackens its speed 
for the Weston Station. 

‘*Good-by, Emii,” says the kind lady 
cheerily, giving him her hand. ‘‘It is 
almost noon. You will be ia Onantico in 
two hours. You are a good lad, and I 
know you will find friends and a home.” 

The boy cannot speak, but his look of 
gratitude is far more eloquent than words. 
His eyes follow her tothe door; she waves 
her hand in another farewell from the 
platform of the station; and soon the 
train pushes on and he is once more alone. 

Tae December air is frosty, and as the 
train penetrates the heart of the Appalachian 
ranges, the snow lies on the mountain 
tops. It is a wild and rugged country; 
the boy has never seen anything like it. 
Can there be hearts as kind among these 
rough hills as that of the lovely lady with 
whom he has just parted? 

There is a frozen pond covered with 
skaters. ‘‘Oh!” thinks Emil, ‘‘ if that is 
your pleasure, I shall be with you. That 
is a trade you cannot teach me.” And he 
pulls from his bag a fine pair of skates, 
his father’s gift to him last Christmas and 
fingers their shining edges. ‘‘ Last Christ- 
mas!” he muses. ‘‘ And what day is this?” 
He looks in his diary. ‘It is the twenty- 
fourth. It is tiie day before Christmas. 
To-night is the holy night.” He has not 
thought. of that before. The memory 
breaks up again the fountains of the great 
deep of sorrow in the boy’s heart. 

** Alas!” he muses. ‘I shall have no 
one to whom on this beautiful festival of 
the Christ-child I can offer any gift. Last 
year my poor, sick father was made happy 
by the little table I carved to stand by his 
bed, for his vials and his books; and my 
mother praised the pretty work-box that I 
made for her; to-morrow there will be 
none to) whom | can give anything.” 

Is it wonderful that troubles like these 
should dim the brightness of the sunlight, 
and make the ragged hills look a little more 
inhospitable? But it is not long before the 
savage mountains are passed and the boy’s 
joyrney lies along a beautiful valley, whose 
farms climb to the summits of the hills on 
either side—the thriftiest, loveliest river 
valley he has ever seen; and the shadow 
lifts from his face as he looks out upon its 
beauty; and soon the two lonesome hours 
are ended, and the trainman announces 
*Onantico.” . 

Emil knows not whither to go. He stands 
for a moment on the platform, after. the 
train has departed, and gazes about him. 
A beautiful river—the same river that he 
has been following—lies at his feet, disap- 
pearing in a graceful curve behind a little 
hill on his right, hidden in the other direc- 
tion by a dark-browed mountain. Across 
the river, and half a mile trom its banks, 
another bold mountain rises abruptly; be- 
tween that mountain and the river lies the 
village. The principal business street is 
upon the river-bank, and the row of brick 
stores that back down to the river show 
him their worst side; but above the stores 
stretches a long avenue of beautiful homes, 
and the spires and towers of the town, with 
the river in front and the hill in the rear, 
make a picture that charms the eye of the 





boy, whose life has been spent amid the 
desolate flatness of Hamburg on the Elbe. 
‘*No wonder,” he thinks, ‘‘that my father 
loved this home, and longed for it so often.” 

Gathering his scanty luggage, he carries 
it to the door of a little hostelry across the 
way, with a German name upon the sign, 
and makes a thrifty bargain with the 
keeper for his temporary entertainment. 
Aftera comfortable meal, and such a bath 
as his rather meager quarters will allow, he 
arrays himself in his best, and sallies forth 
to find the friend to whose good-will Mrs. 
Baker has consigned him. 

The long bridge which spaus the river 
offers him a still better view of the scenery 
as he crosses to the town. The river is 
encased in transparent ice, except as here 
and there aripple has kept it open; far 
above yonder, at the curve of the stream, a 
crowd of skaters are filling the air, with 
their merriment. The scene is full of 
beauty, and Emil lingers to enjoy it; but 
not long. 

It is fuur o’clock when he reaches No. 
75 Front Street, andthe young man at one 
of the desks tells him that Mr. Holden has 
gone out, and will not be in again during 
the afternoon. 

“Tt is Christmas, to-morrow, you 
know,” says the clerk, kindly; ‘‘and I 
guess that he is looking up Christmas pres- 
ents.” 

‘* And he shall not come to this place to- 
morrow?” queries Emil, dubiously. 

‘‘No; he is never bere on Christmas. 
You will find him here the day after to- 
morrow.” 

Emil turns away rather ruefully. 

‘*Can’t you leave your business with 
me?” says the clerk. 

‘‘Nein; itis Herr Holden himself that I 
must see.” 

Shail he inquire for Mr. Holden’s house? 
No; he will not intrude upon the holiday. 
He will wait until the day after to-morrow. 

So he walks slowly away, and turns his 
footsteps up the street. Christmas is in the 
air. Emil would not need to be told of it 
now, if he had not thought of it before. 
The crowds of eager purchasers; the 


throngs about the windows of the toy 


shops and the candy stores; the baskets 
and the bundles; the happy, anxious, 
hurrying multitudes; the bits of talk that 
he hears dropping fron one lip and another: 
‘* You ought to see!” ‘* How do you think 
she would like’— ‘*Couldn’t find a real 
baby dell.” ** Wouldn’t a silk muffler do?” 
‘* Books are always suitable, but”— ‘* How 
am I ever going to get it into the house 
without letting her see it?” Such are the 
loose strands of speech that Emil picks up 
as he walks along; and he knows enough 
English to put them together, and to weave 
them into the harmonies of that majestic 
anthem of good-will to men which the 
angels sang on the first Christmas, above 
the plains of Bethlehem, but whicb, when 
the day returns, they now bend from the 
skies themselves to hear, rising all ever the 
earth from happy human voices. , 


But to the lonely boy the thought again 
comes back: ‘‘ No one in this busy town, 
no one on this vast continent, on whom I 
have any right, for love’s sake, to bestow a 
Christmas gift. ‘‘Yes! there is Frau 
Baker. I would even venture to show her 
my gratitude if-I could; but that I cannot 
do, for she is far away, and there is no 
one else.” Nevertheless, Emil is resolved 
that he will not let gloomy thoughts have 
sway on this glad festival; he puts them 
out of his mind as quickly as he can; and, 
after sauntering up and down the streets 
for a while, watching the throngs and lis- 
tening to the unfamiliar voices, he pur- 
chases a little parcel of cakes and sweet- 
meats for his own Christmas feast, and 
slowly recrosses the bridge to his lodg- 
ings. 

After a long, refreshing night, the Christ- 
mas morning finds him as hopeful and 
happy as a boy in a foreign land, with 
neither home nor friends, could be ex- 
pected to be; and, when breakfast is over, 
he determines to join the crowd of skaters 
upon the river above. That is a fraternity 
into which he will need no initiation. He 
is soon among them, sbaring their sport, 
not at all abashed by the curious glances 
that scan his quaint costume and the 
angular pattern of his skates; for Emil is 
an admirable skater, and that fact soon 





finds recognition. As he spins about 
among the gliding groups some of them 
nod to him pleasantly, and now and then 
one hails him with a blithe ‘‘ Merry Cbrist- 
mas!” to which he answers by a touch of 
the hat and a courteous ‘‘I tank you!” 

** See that queer looking duffer, with the 
funny blue cap and the old-fashioned bob- 
tail coat,” says one to another, ‘‘ Wonder 
when he snowed down? But he can skate 
though! Takes the Dutch to roll as easy 
as “é. off a log.” A few little boys, with 
their™@leds, are laying tribute upon the 
skaters, each one eager to hitch his vehicle 
to some steel-clad Mercury, and go skim- 
ming over the ice with the skater’s speed. 
When they can persuade no one to draw 
them they run and fling themselves upon 
the sleds, and travel as far as they can by 
their own momentum. One beautiful, fair- 
haired boy, With long curis and blue eyes, 
not more than six years old, hails Emil. 

‘* Mister, won’t you draw me, please?” 

‘* Ya,” rep'ies Emil. ‘‘It shall be to me 
mooch pleasure.” And he gives the young- 
ster a whirl up and down the river that 
nearly takes his breath away. 


Just below the cove, where the skaters 
are thickest, there is a shallow, where the 
water runs swift, and where there is an 
opening in the ice a dozen rods in length, 
reaching out nearly as far from the shore. 
The lawn from one of the finest houses 
runs down to the river, opposite to this 
opening. 

‘*Where do you lif, lieblingskind?” asks 
Emil, as he drops the rope of the little boy’s 
sled. 

‘* That is my house,” answers the child, 
pointing to the mansion with the sloping 
lawn. 

*‘Is there no one here to watch you 
over?” 

‘‘No; I just slid down the bank on my 
new sled, and come out here allalone. I 
wanted a good rideon the ice.” 

“Ach! Itis not safe. Ifearme. You 
must go not near that hole down dere. 
Will you?” 

‘*No,” answers the child, gayly, as he 
runs away, flinging down his sled upon the 
ice. 

Emil turns up the river again; but he 
has not skated far when he hears a cry, 
and, swinging round, sees the skaters hud- 
dling near the upper edge of that danger- 
hole. The fair-haired boy has not heeded 
Emil’s counsel; the ice near the edge of 
the water was glare; the sled weot much 
swifter and much further than he thought 
it would; suddenly he was plunged into 
the swift current. 

Now see them all hurrying to the spot, 
some wringing their hands and crying, 
‘*Help!” some standing dazed and motion- 
less; some of the young ladies pale and 
faint; some of the young men saying one 
thing, and some another. 

‘*Back from the edge!” shouts one 
strong voice. ‘* You will all be in there 
together, pretty soon!” 

The crowd surges backward. 

**Get a rope!” 

‘¢ Where is a pole?” 

‘‘Bring one of those planks from the 
shore yonder!” 

‘*Can’t somebody swim?” 

Such were the confused and uncertain 
voices. 

‘Help me off with my skates!” cries one 
brave fellow, tugging at the fastenings that 
seem to be immovable. Meantime—it is 
only afew seconds—the child is floating 
steadily down the stream; sinking for one 
dreadful moment, then rising to the sur- 
face. And, meantime, the strange German 
boy has been flying like the wind to the 
spot. Through the group he forges in a 
twinkling; his coat is off already; down 
on the ice he goes; no loosening of the 
skates; skates and boots come off together; 
now a running jump, and in he goes. See 
him now! Blowing the water from his 
lips, taking long, steady, powerful strokes; 
he is after him; he is gaining on him; the 
child sinks again; he is drawing terribly 
near the ice below. Lf he goes under it! Oh! 
But the brave swimmer is hurrying bis 
stroke; there are the flaxen locks once 
more at the surface, and the swimmer’s left 
hand has grasped the red tippet round the 
child’s neck. No; he will not risk the 
crumbling ice; he pulls for the shore, bear- 
ing up the river, holding the child at arm’s 


length, swimming steadily and surely; no 
hurry now. 

A great shout goes up from the skaters. 

See yonder! A man, bare-headed, comes 
flying down the sloping lawn. It is the 

child’s father. He has heard the cry from 
the river; the danger of the child and the 
daring rescue are in one momert revealed 
to him. As Emil nears the shore the father 
rushes into the water and grasps his boy. 

**O, my darling!” he cries. ‘* Yes, he is 
alive. You saved him, you brave boy! 
Come with me at once into the house! 
Bring bis coat and shoes; will you?” he 
shouts to the group on the ice. Tne father, 
with the child in his arms, leacs the way; 
Emil, dripping and panting alittle, follows. 
The mother, half frantic, meets them on 
the lawn; the father’s quiet tones reassure 
her. 

‘Oh! yes; my dear. He is alive. I feel 
his heart beating; he is only chilled a little; 
he will be himself again in an hour or two! 
There is the boy that saved his life!” 

The mother flings her arms around Emil’s 
dripping shoulders, and kisses him. There 
is not time for much talk. 

The father’s word is true. It is but a 
little while before the child, stripped of his 
wet clothing, rolled in a warm blanket and 
rubbed by the fire, is awake and clearly ont 
of danger. Meantime Emil has been hur- 
ried up to a warm room by the young man 
whom he met in Mr. Holden’s office, the 
evening before, ani there has been dis- 
robed, and rubbed, and clad in dry gar- 
ments, somewhat too large for him. He 
has said but little, save in reply to the 
young man’s questions. He has been think- 
iog much. 

Presently the young fellow turns, as 
Emil makes a reply in his strong German 
accent, and says: 

“Say! Lookhere! Aren’t you the fellow 
that came into the office yesterday?” 

“Ya,” answers Emil. *‘I was.” 

** You wanted to see Mr. Holden?” 

“T haf a letter to gif him.” 

‘+ Letter of introduction?” 

** Sometiogs like dat, may be.” 

‘* Well, man alive, do you know that 
this is Mr. Holden’s house; and that it is 
his boy that you pulled out of the river?” 

‘* Nein; I knew not; aber I was wonder- 
ing much when I see you here.” 

**Well, you won’t need your letter of in- 
troduction now, very muck. You've got 
acquainted with bim, now I tell you; and 
don’t you forget it?” 

Emil blushes and looksdown. He does 
not like the thcught of claiming anything 
on the score of what he has done; he al- 
most wishes that he had not the letter. 
But it is all out now, and he cannot help 
himself. 


‘*Is he your fater?” asks the lad. 

‘No; he is my uncle, andI live with 
him. No better man in the town, either.” 

It is Mr. Holden himself who now knocks 
at the door. 

‘“Come, my lad!” he says tenderly, 
‘Come down to the library. I want to 
know who you are and all about you.” 

‘*He has a letter for you,” cries the 
nephew. 

‘*A letterfor me? From whom?” 

‘* A letter of Frau Baker,” answers Emil. 
‘*Of the beautiful lady who lifs at the 
West-town on the railway.” 

‘* Elizabeth Baker, of Weston?” 

“Ya. I tink so.” 

‘*Come with me at once! 
letter?” 

‘‘Tt was in my schmall book, in the 
coat’s pocket.” 

‘* Here is the coat,” says the gentleman 
hastily, as they enter the library. ‘ The 
boys brought it up from the ice.” 

Emil brings forth the diary, and the 
treasured missive from his friend. Mr. 
Holden’s face brightens as he hurriedly 
reads it. 

**It is a lad,” he says to his wife, ‘“‘ with 
whom Elizabeth struck up one of her char- 
acteristic friendships on the cars yesterday, 
and she commends him to us. Ali right, 
my boy! Weshould hardly have needed her 
letter though; should we?” Then, after a 
pause, toEmil: ‘‘ Your father and mother 
are both dead, she tells me.” 

‘* She tells you truth, Herr Holden.” 

‘*And you have come to this coyntry 
seeking a home?” 


Where is the 





**Even so, T hope.” 
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‘*She does not tell me your name.” 

**Emil Lincoln Keller.” 

‘* What is that?” sharply. 

‘* Emil Lincoln Keller.” 

‘* What was your father’s name?” 

‘** Fritz Keller.” 

‘*Fritz Keller! 
country?” 

‘* Ya, Herr Holden; he was once living 
in dis town.” 

““O, my boy!” cries the gentleman, spring- 
ing from his seat, and clasping Emil in bis 
arms. ‘*You have come home indeed! Your 
father marched by my side in the regiment. 
He was my dearest friend. In one of the 
last battles of the war, before Petersburg, 
when I was left wonnded on the field, and 
would have died, he crept out through the 
lines after dark, and brought me to camp 
in his strcng arms, God bless him! I was 
sent to the hospital then, and I have never 
seen bim since, nor heard from him, 
though I have sought for him and longed 
for him, And now comes his son, in the 
moment of peril, and saves my child’s life. 
Margaret, where is that old photograph of 
Fritz?” 

‘It is here,” auswers Mrs. Holden, bring- 
ing an album from a drawer. 

‘*Do you remember any look like that?” 
asks Mr. Holden. 

‘““Ya; he was once like dat, long times 
ago. I have in mine trunk the same.” 

They all cit musing for a little; the fair- 
haired boy, asleep on the sofa, is breathing 
quietly. Presently Mrs. Holden says: 
** You know that it is Christmas, Emil.” 

‘““Ya wohl Madam. It was my eorrow 
that on this day of the Christ-child I could 
to no one give”— 

He checks his impulsive speech. 

‘* Bless your dear heart!” cries the lady. 
‘* That sorrow need not burden you. Have 
you not given us the life of our child?” 

Emil is not suffered to return to his 
lodgings across the river. A messen- 
ger is sent for his luggage, and through 
the Christmas day and the Christmas- 
tide he abides most happily in this safe 
refuge. His modesty, his courtesy, his man- 
liness, gain for him a stronger hold every 
day upon the hearts of his new friends, 
and there are many earnest consultations 
about his future; for Emil bas no thought 
of quartering himself upon them, and is 
often anxiously questioning about the work 
by which he may earn his bread. 

On New Year’s Day, after dinner, Mr. 
Holden takes him by the hand and leads 
him up-stairs to a little chamber all newly 
furnished. The coziest of little rooms itis, 
with its white-covered bed, and its neat 
carpet, and its stout easy-chair, and its 
pretty writing-desk, and over the mantel, 
an enlarged photograph, beautifully framed, 
of his father’s face. 

‘* Here, Emil,” says Mr. Holden, ‘‘ this is 
your New. Year’s present. This is your home, 
so longas you desireit. Iknow that you 
want to earn your own livelihood, and we 
want you todo it. Soon we shall find the 
right thing for you todo. But this will be 
your home, if you will have it. No; you 
need not say one word. It will take mea 
great many years, my boy, to pay you the 
debt that lowe you, for your father’s sake, 
and for your own.” 

CoLuMBUs, O. 


Was he ever in this 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 


BY E. L. BENEDIOT. 








THERE were three little folks, long ago, 
Who solemnly sat in a row, 

On a December night, 

And attempted to write 
For the new year a good resolution, 


“*I will try not to make so much noise, 
And be one of the quietest boys,” 
Wrote one of the three, 
Whose uproarious glee 
Was the cause of no end of confusion. 


‘*T resolve that I never will take 
More than two or three pieces of cake,” 
Wrote plump little Pete, 
Whose taste for the sweet 
Was a problem of puzzling solution. 


The other, her piper to fill, 
Began with, *‘ Resolved, that 1 will”—~ 
Bat right there she stopped, 
And fast asleep dropped 
Ere she came to a single conclusion. 
New York Cirx, 





MY LADY RECEIVES. 





BY OHABLES BABNABD. 


My lady’s name is Knid. She was ten 
years old, when, on the day after Thanks- 
giving, she decided she would re- 
ceive callers on New Year’s Day. Her 
Aunt Jane came to dinner at Thansgiving, 
and it was then Enid heard her mother and 
Aunt Jane describe the whole thing. Enid 
is one of those charming young ladies who 
are at the table ‘“‘ seen but not heard,” and 
this was doubly charming because was 
avery comely maiden for one so'young. 
She could talk with the most delightful 
freedom when the time and place allowed. 
At dinner she merely partook of the good 
things, and said ‘** Yes,Marm,” and ‘* thank 
you,” and ‘‘if you please,” and looked as 
sweet as she could, particularly when the 
candy came in with the black coffee. Not 
that she ever partook of the coffee, as she 
had not yet reached years of indiscretion, 
when people drink black coffee. Well,as be- 
fore remarked,she was seen, but not heard, 
which gave her a fine chance to hear every- 
thing that was said, and make up her own 
opinion about it. 

Aunt Jane said she should receive on 
New Year's Day, and her mother said that, 
if it was convenient for Aunt Jane, she 
would like toreccive atthe same time at 
Aunt Jane’s house. The two ladies agreed 
that this was a good arrangement, as Cice- 
ly, the parlor girl, and Brigetta Maria, the 
cook, and Thomas Augustus, the butler, 
for some singular reason, had decided that 
they all wanted that particular day for a 
holiday. Enid remarked to herself that 
they, too, probably wanted to receive, and, 
if they did, it would only leave Mercy 
Patience Jones, the chamber girl, at home. 

‘*She won’t mind,” said Enid to herself. 
‘*Mercy Patience never receives. She’s 
much too old. She must be seventy-three 
and two months by this time; for she was 
mother’s own nurse when mother was a 
baby.” 

So it was all arranged. Enid’s mother 
was to spend New Year’s Day and evening 
at Aunt Jane’s, and all the servants, except 
Mercy Patience, were to have a holiday. 


Enid wondered how it couid be a Happy 
New Year if the first day was to be spent 
at home all alone with Mercy Patience 
Jones. She thought it all over, and had a 
most brilliant idea. She would receive 
herself. She knew just how to do it. 
You put on your best clothes and sit in 
the parlor, and folks come in and say, 
‘How'd do?” and “It’s very warm for 
this time of year,” and “I wish you a 
Happy New Year”; and then you say, 
‘*Thank you; it is pretty warm”; and 
‘*Won’t you have some cake?” and “I 
thank you very kindly. Many happy re- 
turns. Hope you had a pleasant time. 
Come again. Good-by.” 

She mentioned her little plan to her 
mother, and her mother said: 

‘* Yes, dear; so you shall. You can in- 
vite some of your girl friends to call on 
you that day, and Mercy Patience can 
make some lemonade, and perhaps some 
cake for your guests.” 

‘*Thank you very kindly,” said Enid, 
** but I don’t want to ask the girls. Ladies 
stay at home and receive the gentlemen.” 

* Ou! L see. Your ladyship wants the 
boys to come too. Very weil, ask Gracie 
and Ellen and Mary to bring their brothers 
with them.” 

Enid was not wholly satisfied with the 
arrangement; but she accepted it without 
serious objection. 

‘The girls can receive with me, and that 
will be just the same. I'll tell them to 
come first, and then the boys can call, and 
we will receive them just as Mother and 
Aunt Jane receive their callers.” 

This is the way she arranged the affair, 
and in due time invitations, written on 
postal cards, were duly sent out to five girls 
ani seven boys, who lived in the same 
block. Toen Christmas came, and in the 
excitement of this important occasion New 
Year’s Easy was forgotten for awhile. It 
is wonderful how soon New Year's Day 
comes after Christmas; and almost before 
she knew it Enid found she must prepare 
for the eventful day when she would re- 
ceive for the first time. She had seen each 
of the five girls and seven boys, and all had 
gaid they would be pleased to come. 





The day broke at last, though Enid had 
been awake for an hour wondering if it 
ever would be daylight. No wonder it 
was so dark. It wasraining hard. Break- 
fast was very late, for Brigetta Maria and 
Thomas Augustus and Cicely were in no 
particular hurry. It did not make any dif- 
ference; for it was a holiday, and Enid’s 
father was going to spend the day 
in making calls, and her mother 
in receiving calls. As it rained, Enid’s 
mother said Enid must receive in the din- 
ing-room. Her guests could come in at the 
area gate; besides it would save the parlor 
carpets. Enid did not object to this. The 
dining-room was in the basement, and from 
the windows she could see the guests 
arrive. At ten o’clock her father went out, 
and soon after all the servants except 
Mercy Patience Jones were off, and the car- 
riage came for her mother. 

“Have a pleasant time, dear. Treat 
your callers like a little lady. There are 
some games in the secretary, and Mercy 
will bring in the cake and the lemonade 
whenever you wish it. Good-by! Stay 
in the dining-room all the time and go to 
bed at nine o’clock. I shall come home 
soon after ten.” 

It was half past ten when Enid sat down 
in her best frock and the big arm chair to 
receive. Of course, she could hardly ex- 
pect any one at once. They would not 
come before eleven, as they had all the 
afternoon and evening in which to appear 
and pay respects. Eleven o’clock came, 
and no one had arrived. She changed her 
seat, and sat down by the window where 
she could look out. There was nothing to 
be seen save the wet stones of the walk 
and the muddy streets. At one of the 
opposite houses there was a little basket 
tied with a blue ribbon to the bell. 

‘*It willbe great fun to see the gentle- 
men march up the steps and put their cards 
in the basket.” 

Suddenly, to her great surprise, the 
clock on the mantel struck twelve. Two 
men and a boy and one cab had passed the 
door. Not asoul had gone up the opposite 
steps to put acard in the basket. Not a 
soul had rung the bell at their own door. 
She hoped none of the boys or girls would 
go up the steps to the front door. She 
would sit where she could see the steps 
and watch for them. 


She tried to read ‘“‘Davy and the Goblin,” 
but the Cockolorum got all mixed up with 
Jobby-wocky, and she laid the book down 
with a little sigh of disappointment. Why 
don’t they come? Why don’t theycome? It’s 
lucky the lemonade doesn’t need warming. 

Suddenly came a tremendous surprise. 
The clock struck one. It was already 
afternoon. Her guests would surely come 
very soon. Then she remembered it was 
time for lunch. She rose from her seat by 
the window, and went out to the kitchen. 
There she found Mercy Patience reading a 
book. On the table stood the big pitcner 
of lemonade, and the plate of cake, covered 
with a napkin. 

‘I think I'll have lunch, Mercy, if you 
please.” 

‘* Yes, Miss. The lemonade is all ready.” 

‘No. Imean piain lunch. Nobody has 
called yet. They will come this after- 
noon.” 

Mercy soon brought some cold meat and 
bread and butter and a pitcher of milk, and 
Enid tried to eat it, but could not. Her 
mind was on that silent bell, and wonder- 
ing why it did not ring. Then she began 
to fear the bell was out of order, or that her 
guests couldn’t ring it, and she hastily 
drank some milk and went back to the 
window to watch. 

The clock ticked and ticked, and the rain 
fell, drip, drip, in monotonous murmur, on 
the wet stones outside the window. Enid 
got out a game and tried to play solitaire 
game, but soon gave it up. The clock 
struck two. Once ina great while some 
one passed in the street, but not a caller 
appeared. At three o’clock Mercy brought 
in the cake and lemonade, and placed it on 
the table.” 

** Your company are very late, Miss.” 

**Yes, Mercy. They are very late. I do 
hope they will come soon.” 

‘I am going up to my room for a little 
rest.” 

‘All right, Mercy. I will wait here. 
They must come soon.” 





The room seemed to grow dark and chilly, 
and a tear ran down Enid’s cheek, 

“T's very mean and cruel in them—when 
they know—I’m—I’m waiting. How cold 
itis. Ill light the fire.” 

The fire roared in a dull, angry sort of 
way, and when Enid took down the blower 
she sat and gazed sadly into the glowing 
coals. A dreadful sense of neglect and 
loneliness began to creep over her. What 
if they should not come? She could never, 
never bearit. Then she somehow seemed 
to see in the coals a certain man who gave 
a feast and invited many friends to attend 
and be merry with him. The guests did 
not come, and the man telephoned to all 
their houses, but the people telephoned 
back they had so many things to do they 
were not able to come. So the man called 
a district messenger, and sent out and in- 
vited the lame and blind and the halt in 
the by-ways to come to the feast. 

‘*T don’t suppose there are any by-ways 
in the city. Besides, I shouldn’t know 
what to pay to the messenger boy. I 
couldn’t write cards, and, if I did, the blind 
couldn’t read them.” 

Four o’clock. They must come soon, or 
it would be dark. Sad and weary with 
waiting and disappointment, she went to 
the window to look out on the dreary 
street. Just as she came to the window, 
with her handkerchief in her hand, to hide 
the tears of mortification that would come 
to her eyes, she saw a large dog pass slow- 
ly along the walk. He seemed to see her; 
for he paused and stood by the gate, look- 
ing wistfully at her. 

‘Poor thing! He is wet and cold. And 
how handsome he is. Oh! Oh! He’scom- 
ing in. He wants to call on me.” 

Her tears were not dry on her face, and 
were all mixed up with a smile as she 
opened the big iron gate under the tront 
steps, 

‘*Come in, Sir, if you please. I’m de- 
lighted to see you. Happy—I hope he 
won’t see I’ve been crying—Happy New 
Year, Sir!” 

The dog seemed to smile in an amiable 
way, and, coming nearer, gravely put up 
his paw as if to shake hands. 

‘*What a gentlemanly dog. Come right 
in. I receive to-day; though, of course, 
you didn’t know it.” 

She took his wet paw and looked into his 
big brown eyes. There was a wistful, ap- 
pealing look in them, and, with a little 
choke between a sob and a laugh, she held 
the gate wide open, and her first caller sol- 
emnly patted over the oil cloth carpet and 
into the dinning room. Enid closed the 
gate and the hall door, and followed her 
visitor into the dining-room. He had 
already discovered the fire, and sat down 
before it with entire satisfaction. 

“I’m very glad you have come. Will 
you have some lemonade? No, thanks, I 
won’t shake hands again. Your paw is 
quite wet, Sir. You don’t care for lemon- 
ade? Will you have a macaroon?” 


To her surprise, he took the macaroon at 
one bite, and then held up his paw again 
and whined softly, like a baby crying. 

“Oh! Is it hurt? Let me see it. I 
thought you walked lame. Why, you have 
hurt your foot. Let me bathe it in cold 
water for you. Gracious me! I didn’t 
think the lame would appear quite so 
quick.” 

Enid flew to the kitchen for a basin of 
water, and svon returned with a bowl of 
warm water, a clean towel and the remains 
of the meal she had for lunch. Her caller 
devoured the meat with evident pleasure, 
while Enid bathed the lame foot and 
bound it up with her handkerchief. Then 
the caller politely licked her bands, and 
they both felt better. He was certainly a 
gentleman; for he made no silly remarks 
about the weather, and when she had 
wiped his long fur, be seemed to be a very 
handsome fellow. He lay down on the 
floor before the fire, and beat the carpet 
with his tail, as much as to say: 

**[am much obliged, marm, for your 
kind attentions.” 

‘If they only would come now; what 
fun we would have with our first caller. 
It’s half-past four now, and quite dark. 
They'll never come now. Qh! well; it 


doesn’t matter. I can say I received one 
caller, though he isn’t very talkative.” 


Just then a most singular thing hap- 
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pened. She thought she heard a child cry- 
ing. She ran to the window, and there, 
sure enough, was a mite of a child, all 
alone in the rain in the empty street. 

‘*I do believe the poor thing is lost. 
go out and see.” 

She started toward the door, and her 
caller sat up. 

** Keep your seat, Sir, if you please. 
be right back.” 

The caller understood, and lay down 
again. The strange child out in the rain 
seemed to be bewildered and lost. 

‘* What’s your name, little boy?” 

ac“ Mike.” 

‘* Where do you !ive?” 

‘**Don’s know. Me and Jimmy followed 
the orgin, and Jimmy’s lost.” 

“Then, why don’t you go home ?” 

** 1v’s lost too.” 

Enid looked up and down the street in 
hopes some friendly policeman might be in 
sight. There was not a man te be seen, 
and it was already quite dark. 

‘*Come into the house and get warm. 
You look as cold as a water ice.” 

&‘* Yes, marm. I|’m all wet wid the rain.” 

** You can sit by the fire, and perhaps a 
policeman will come along to take you 
home, Come right in. I receive to-day, 
and I am quite alone.” 

The first caller stood up and growled as 
soon as the second caller appeared. 

* Be quiet, Sir! This is only a lost boy, 
and he’s wet and cold. Sit right down by 
the fire, little boy. What’s your name?” 

‘* Mike, if you please, marm.” 

He was dreadfully ragged; and then his 
hands were red with cold. 

‘‘Iv’s a mercy you didn’t catch your 
death! Do you see Low your shoes are 
steaming in the heat? That’s right. Sit 
down on the rug by the dog. Oh! there's 
some lemonade and some macaroons. Will 
you have some? You know I receive to- 
day.” 

Both of the visitors partook of maca- 
roons; and the last visitor drank two 
whole cups of lemonade. 

‘*Guess you’re pretty hungry, both of 
you. Eat it all, if you want to. I don’t 
suppose | shall receive any one else to-day.” 

Suddenly the strangest thing happened. 
The visitor put his little hands to his head, 
and rolled over on the floor. 

**Mercy! The child has fainted. He 
must be sick. What shall I do? What 
shall I do? Mercy Patience will be as cross 
as a bearif she sees them, and drive them 
both out of the house. Oh! Iknow. [ll 
telephone.” 

Enid pulled a chair up to the telephone, 
rang the bell just as she had done many 
times before, and when the bell rang again 
put the instrument to her ear. 

‘* Hello! Central.” 

A thin, squeaky voice said “ Hello,” in 
return. 

‘** Send me the doctor, real quick. Some- 
body’s sick here.” 

** Who is your doctor?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. I forget his name. 
Send any doctor, real quick.” 

‘* All right.” 

_ “Tbank you. Good by.” 

The child lay still and white on the rug, 
and the big dog was licking its hand. 

‘* Why! If the child is lost I'd better call 
a District Messenger and let him find an 
officer, and he can take the child to the 
station and telegraph to its folks. Wonder 
I didn’t think of it before.” 

She moved the chair to the signal box, in- 
tending to turn the handle part way to call 
a messenger. In her haste she turned it 
too far. ; 

‘* There! I do believe I’ve called a mes- 
senger and policeman and all the engines.” 

The child seemed very white and still, 
and the first visitor put his bandaged paw 
in her hand and howled in a dismal way, 
that frightened her. The water and towel 
were still there, and she knelt down, with 
a little shiver of alarm, and began to bathe 
the child’s face. The first visitor lay down 
and put his head on the floor and watched 
her, with big, wistful eyes. 

**Deary me! I didn’t think the lame and 
the lost would be quite so troublesome. 
Gracious! There’s the bell. I hope it is 
not the company. I shall tell them I’m 
not receiving just now.” 

The bell rang again furiously, and there 
seemed to be a terrible clatter in the 
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streets. She looked out the window, and 
there were four callers—a district messenger 
boy, and a fireman, and a policeman, and a 
young man, who looked like a doctor. She 
ran to the door, and the visitors all spoke 
at once. 

‘*Messenger, Miss? Where’s tbe fire? 
Did you telephone for doctor? What's the 
trouble, Miss?” 

Before she could reply, the fireman bold- 
ly pushed into the hall, and after him 
came all the others, followed by t ¥o more 
policemen and another fireman and two 
littie men with pencils and note books. 

“(I receive to-day, and there’s a lame 
child and a lost dog. No! . There’s no 
fire. Imadea mistake. The signal just 
flew round of itself.” 

By this time her numerous visitors had 
reached the dining-room. 

‘* Bill,” said one policeman, ‘‘ watch the 
door. Let no one in but the men. Seems 
this kid is alone.” 

Suddenly the first visitor jumped up 
with a bark, and leaped so high his fore- 
paws rested on the sboulders of the big 
fireman. 

** Why! It’s Mose! It’s Mose! It’s the 
Hook and Ladder Company’s lost dog. 
What hurt your foot, Mose?” 

‘* Jimminy!” remarked the policeman. 
‘** Here’s the lost child we have been tele- 
phoning the city for. Bill, call back to 
the station for Mrs. Flarity!” 

‘The child is sick,” said the man who 
seemed to be s doctor. ‘‘It’sa mercy it 
was taken in before it dropped in the street. 
Better call an ambulance, Sergea t.” 


All this and ever so much more was said 
and Enid explained to the Sergeant all 
about her visitors. Then the firemen 
marched ‘out, followed by the joyful Mose, 
and she saw the man put him on top of the 
truck and drive away in triumph. 

It was wonderful how quickly the ambu- 
lance arrived; but somebody else came 
quicker still, and there was crying and 
laughing all mingled together, as a big 
woman, in a red shawl and a blue hat, came 
in and picked up the forlorn little mite of 
a child in her arms, and kissed Enid, and 


said : 

‘*May the Lord kape ye, little lady. for 
takin’ in me precious Mikey; and to think 
iv's New Year’s Day, and thank you kindly. 
and O, Doctor, it’s never the ambylance 
it wants, but its mother’s arms. God bless 
yeall!” 

And with that the reporter stopped writ- 
ing in his little books, and the ambulance 
drove quickly away, with a loud ring of its 
bell, and the doctor and policeman shook 
Enid by the hand, and the people in the 
street drifted out of sight in the darkness, 
and only the messenger boy remained. 

“If you please, Miss, sign my time 
card.” 

**Gracious!” Have you been waiting all 
this time. There’s no message, thank you. 
Sball I sign my full name? There it is, and 

ood-night. I’m real sleepy. Shut the 
door hard. I’m so sleepy.” 


‘*Enid! Enid! Wake up, deary! Why, 
you’re fast asleep in the rug, and it’s past 
ten o’clock.” 

It was ber mother. She had come home, 
and New Year’s Day was over. 

‘*Mercy! Enid! What confusion the 
room isin. You must have had a great 
deal of company.” 

**Yes. I did; a good deal.” And My 
Lady fell asleep again, and Mercy Patience 
carried her off to bed in her arms, and she 
slept soundly till morning. 

nd then—and then! It all came out. 
Every word .of it was in the morning pa- 
pers, and the postman brought a big letter 
for Miss Enid, with the compliments of 
Hook and Ladder Company No. 6, and the 
handkerchief she had used to bind up her 
first visitur’s paw, and a photograph of the 
noble fellow himself, signed by the prate- 
ful members of Company No. 6. Intbe 
afternoon a man called to say that Master 
Mike Flarity was doing well, and sent the 
compliments of the season to ‘‘ the lady 
and the buofer dog.” 

Of course, if the whole affair was .n the 
newspapers, it must be true that ** My Lady 
receives.” 
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BURIED PLACES IN EUROPE. 

FirTsen places. 

Mab and I started the plan of a pleasure trip. 

The first thing that she thought of in prepar- 
ing for the journey was to put a rubber lining 
into the bag which was to contain her little val- 
uables. She meant to hang it to her waist rath- 
er than over her shoulders by @ strap, as tour- 
iste sometimes do. 





Her first thought seemed to be of stormy 
weather; while I was determined to think that 
we would have nice weather all the time and 
nothing but a flighty, rollicking time. I think 
that Mab is sometimes entirely too wise, and 
such an over-careful beginning of a tour may 
bring a bad ending. 

We were to leave home as a harmonious 
duet of brother and sister. But, unexpectedly, 
on Saturday there arrived a cousin of ours, 
named Jacob Mann, who was suspiciously ‘fond 
of Mab, and who urged us to let him join us on 
our travela. If we did not want him, of course 

must be frank ; for the pleasure of accompa- 

ng us would be lost if he should have a sus- 
picion that his presence was not entirely agree- 
able. We decided to take him as our companion 
and we found that the devoted Jacob lent zeal 
as well as liveliness to every expedition we pro- 
posed. But fone jthing must] be said? of Jacob 
Mann; he imposed upon us (in a very friendly 
way to be sure) by saying that he would pur- 
chase all our tickets, and keep accounts 
for us through the trip, as he 
had been over the ground before 
and knew all the ropes. 

The fact was that Jacob was rich, and we were 
not very well off; and Jacob, in his generou, 
affection for Mab,ingeniously contrived to make 
our expenses less than we had anticipated. We 
suspected him all along; but we thought he 
might be hurt if we made a fuss over 
it. He said that we went over on an 
economical trip to the Continent, and 
that he wis only a good manager. When- 
ever we wondered how he could manage expe- 
ditions with such very little cost, and say that 
we dida’t believe in his accounts, all that we 
could get out of him was: “Tut. Garden visiting 
and theater-going, and sight seeing are very in- 
expensive on the Continent.” 

He was really a genius, and we found him in- 
valuable in every way. Why Mab thought his 
taste so good, that, when we were in Paris, she 
had him go with her to choose a hat; and for 
the first time in her life, I believe, the hat and 
the ribbon never failed of pleasing her, when 


she generally tired of anytbing of this sort so 
easily. I suepect that Mab -has lost her heart 
entirely to our guod cousin; and as I have 
loved her very dearly, and shall be all alone in 
the world without her, I thought of getting an 
old sabre mended up, that I had bought as an 
antique, and by using it skillfully put an artis- 
tic end to my lonely, bachelor existence. 

But as I was only twenty-five years old I con- 
cluded to remember my last German lesson 
about the ver to live (which, I believe, is leben) 
and fall speedily in love, so that I could settle 
down near Jacub snd Mab as a married man. 
have never repented of not using that old sabre. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC, 24ru. 
SYNCOPATIONS AND BEMAINDEBS. 


FACTS (facts) 
8CHIO (schio) 
FARCE (farce) 
PAINS (pams) 
CASTS (casts) 
MITBE (mitre) 
LEMON (lemon) 
TOAST (toast) 
PASTE (paste) 
TREE. 
Cc 
OHO! 
LARGE! 
MAGICAL! 
hd hl tee kB, 
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CHRISTMAS. 


CBOSS-WOBD ENIGMA, 
Christmas. 
QUEER PUZZLE. 
ates ana cat, hat, rat, I, sat, tat, mat, at, 
sat. 





SLEEP FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 


SLEEPLESSNEs is a growing evil. In our busy 
age, when s0 many men and women overtax 
both physical and mental strength throngh 
overwork or pleasure-taking, there are five times 
a3 many cases of ‘*Insomnia” as there were a 
generation ago. What to do for these cases is 
one of the difficult problems with which the 
medical profession has to deal. Their chief de- 
gentanes jies in the use of Chioral, Opium, 

romide, Chloroform, or some other narcotizing 
substance. These bring temporary but not re- 
freshing sleep, and leave the nervous system 
after their effects cease, in a more exhausted 
condition than before, and with alessened abili- 
ty to sleep. The case of every one who resorts 
to these drugs becomer, in consequence of the 
necessity for continually using them in gradu- 
ally increasing quantities, simply hopeless, 

jut is there no safe way of quieting the ex- 
cited nerves, and inducing a sleep that will be 
healthy, refreshing and permanent? Happily 
there is, under a treatment which does no vio- 
lence to the system, and cures by restoring the 
vital forces and nerve power to their normal 
condition. 

A ——— — -* ee 4 and re- 
covery from it is ) . Artbur the 
well-known 222 tobacconist, of Philadel- 

hia. Mr. H is one of the Jargest dealers 
n tobacco, and is the Philadelphia esenta- 
tive of the great Baltimore house of G. W. Gail 
& Ax. Toa gentleman who called on him at his 
store, No. 63 North Front Street, to inqui 


dreadful. It weakened and distracted me dur- 
ing the and atitention to business a 
slow five or six years I was 
under the care of different physicians, 

“After passing through a long variety of 
experiences as to physic and diet, [ happened 
one day tu pass the office of Drs, Starkey and 
Palen, and noticed the sign ‘‘ Compound Oxy- 

en.” Asallo' her modes of treatment had failed, 
thought I would try this; so I went in 
and began it at a venture. The Oxygen 
did not work an immediate miracle on me ; but I 
soon felt that it was doing me good. Before 
long I — to know the pleasure of sleep. By 
degrees a Sa left me and the erp to 
sleep ret My recovery was slow, but it was 
. For several months I took the Compound 
Oxygen, carefully obeying instructions and 
constantly gaining strength, my system receiv- 
ing the vitasizing which it so badly needed. 

“This took place about two years ago, and J 
have enj a prime condition of health ever 
since. Ihave been able to attend with pleasure 
and sutisfaction to my business. I eat and 
sleep as well as aman can desire to.” If 
special informa'ion is desired in regard to the 
remarkable treatment from which such sur- 
es relief was obtained it willbe furnisbed 

y Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, who will mail free their Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen to any one who will write to 
them for it. 
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CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘‘Baldwin’’ The Clothier. 


BROADWAY COR. OF CANAL 8P,, N.Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Buys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank, with full line of Samples,sent at 
request. 








“Our constant aim is to make them the Finest 
in the World,” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
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AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED TRADE- 
MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL, ATTACHED TO THE 
STRING, AND THE STRIPED CANVAS, AS 
1” THE CUTS. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality, 
pS _____} 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 1ith St., N. Y. 








about his case, Mr. Hagan said : 

‘*My case was one of severe and long con- 
tinued insomnia, proceeding largely from dys- 
pepsis, the result of too great application to 

asiness. became almost an impossi- 
bility. My during the not 
being able fo seoure refreshing ’ 


— 








UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Aoricultural Hditor wilt be glad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wilerested,| 





THE CACTUS FAMILY. 


BY WALTER N. PIKE, EDITOR MAYFLOWER. 








GROTESQUENESS and oddity of form combined 
with beauty and brilliancy of flower is nowhere 
ound, in the floral kingdom, to such an extent 
as‘ the cactus family. Asa rule, a plant pos- 
esting beautiful, brilliant, or very peculiar 
oliage, produces dull, inconspicuous flowers, that 
do not seem to have been designed to please 
he eye, but only for the purpose of producing 
ced that the species may be reproduced. The 
alternanthera, coleus and croton are good ex- 
amples. On the o.her hand, brilliant and beau- 
tifully-furmed flowers are almost invariably ac- 
companied by foliage that is uot specially 
striking in itself, but seems to serve as a foil to 
heic rich colors. 

Whether flowering or not, the cactus family is 
distinguished by most striking characters ; in- 
deed we might easily imagine them to be rep- 
resentatives of a vegetation that existed long 
before the development of the plant life we are 
familiar with. With the cxception of one 
genus—Pereskia—-not a single species in the 
whole natural order possesses true leaves. In 
mcst of the species we behold unwieldy masses 
of vegetable matter, spherical, cylindrical or 
angular, and armed with stout and formidable 
spines. 

They mostly inhabit desert regions, or coun- 
tries having a wet and dry season, and in thir 
structure are admirably adapted to their homes. 
They contain comparatively little woody tissue, 
except when far advanced in age; the cellular 
tissue is largely developed; the cells are large 

$ ng the rainy season, fill with moisture, 
the plant thus becoming a reservoir of nutri- 
ment from which it draws its supplies, as 
needed, during the dry season. As the plants 
have no leaves, the function of respiration is 
performed by the stem, and, owing to the burn- 
ing tropical heat to which they are auvjected, the 
evaporation must, of course, be reduced to a 
minimum. To this end we fiud the stomata or 
breathing pores are comparatively few, while on 
the leaves of most plants they are very abund- 
ant. Thus the cactus is enabled to live and 
thrive where most other vegetation would soon 
perish. Toe flowers differ much in size 
and color, the most abundant colors being 
shades of rose, crimson, purple and yellow, 
some being white and others greenish. Many 
of the flowers possess a powerful and delightful 
fragrance ; the majority are diurnal, but several 
are nocturnal, and the latter are usually very 
evanescent, opening as the sun goes down, and 
fading before he rises, 

The fruit is a fleshy substance, and that of 
many species is edible, and in some cuses, when 
will-ripened, very agreeable. In fact, the fruit 
and seeds of some species are a regular article 
of diet with the Indians; and they frequently 
prepare and eat the plants. 

It thirsty, they wound the plants with their 
knives, and drink the cool and refreshing juice ; 
and mapy a weary traveler has thus saved hiw- 
self from perishing when water could not be 
had, Even the cattle break through the skin 
with their hoofs, and, carefully avoiding the 
thorns, suck the liquid they contain. 

In size, too, the cacti (or cactuses) have a wide 
range of variation, some species being so 
small they will weigh bat a few ounces, while 
others will easily baiance a ton or more, 

The cactus is strictly an American plant,with 
one exception (a species of Rhipsalis, which 
grows in South Africa and the Mauritius), and 
in its native state can only be found in the New 
World. 

Some of the Opuntiw have long since become 
thoroughly naturalized in Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa ; but they were originally intro- 
duced from this country. Representatives of 
the family are found from Canada to Patago- 
nia; but the greatest strength of the order is 
concentrated in Mexico, which contains nearly 
three-fourths of the entire number known. 
There, on the barren, rocky mountains and 
hillsides, and on the burning plains, they flour- 
ish, mingling their curious and, in many spe- 
cies, distorted forms with agaves, yuccas, eche- 
verias and other plants of the Xerophilous, or 
heat and drought-loving type. 

But in the Rocky Mountains many species 
grow at great elevations, where they are ex- 
posed to very low temperatures, and are, of 
course, quite hardy. 

The natural order, Cactace@, or cactus-family, 
derives its name from the word Cactus, which Lin- 
nus employed asa generic title,and under which 
he grouped al] the forms tbat were known in his 
time; and, though botanically it is now obso- 
lete, it is still popularly applied to the whole 
family. 

** Cactus” or ‘‘ Cactos,” was, 1t seems, applied 
by Theophrastus, to some kind of a spring 
plant peculiar to Sicily, bt it is thought he re- 





ferred to the artichoke (Cynara scholymus), 
The same plant, apparently, is referred to by 
Dioscorides, Athen@us and Pliny. The latter 
also refers to a plant under the name of Opun- 
tia, supposed by some to be O. vulgaris. There 
is much uncertainty about this, however, 
although the plant has long been naturalized in 
Europe. 

The earliest record of any cultivated member 
of the order in England is in Gerarde’s *‘ Cata- 
logue of Plants,” (1596) where he mentions the 
above species as the Ficus indica. A gooa 
fignre of it is given in his “ Historie of 
Plantes,” (1633) also in Parkinson's * ee of 
Pleasant Flowers,” (1629) and “Thea ef 
Plantes” (1640) ; two forms being mentioned by 
the latter, major and minor, the greater and 
lesser ‘‘ Indian figge trees.” In 1796 twenty- 
nine species were known to botanists, and all 
were arranged under the generic title ‘‘ Cactus” 
but the specific names were mostly the same as 
those adopted now. In 1819 there were 
about forty-five species and varieties known, 
and the increase from this time was rapid; for 
we learn that in 1826 there were ninety-four in 
cultivation, and De Candolle’s ‘“‘ Prodromus,” 
published two years later, mentions one hun- 
dred and eighty-three under seven genera. 
By 1840 there were nearly four hunored forms 
in cultivation, which had iucreased in 1850, 
when M. Labouret issued his elaborate ‘*Mono- 
graphie des Cactées,” to six hundred and 
seventy. A few years ago the number of 
species was estimated at about nine hundred 
and fifty. Now there are thirteen distinct 
genera, and the species probably exceed one 
thousand, 

Grown as window-plants the majority of the 
species are extremely satisfactory, as they will 
stand almost any amount of abuse extept over- 
watering and frost where the tender kinds are 
growv. Good loam, leaf-mold, and sand, in 
equal parts, make a good compost to grow 
them in. They may be received and potted at 
any time of the year; but February or March is 
probably the best time for repotting. The 
pots must havea large quantity of potsherde, 
gravel, lime rubbish, or charcoal in the bottom 
to insure perfect drainage, else the plants are 
liable to rot off and be lost. Water during 
the summer as the plants need-it—i.e., when 
the soil looks dry on top. In November or 
December water should be almost entirely with- 
held, and only enough given at intervals during 
the winter to keep the soil from geing dust dry. 
The plants will shrivel up and look withered 
and wrinkled; but it will do them good. it is 
the dry season they would experience if in their 
native soil. 

In March take them to the sink, and give them 
a good showering and a thorough watering, and 
they will plump up, grov rapidly and bloom 
profusely. 

In the spring, after all danger of frost has 
passed, the plants may be taken from the pots 
and bedded out, or the pots plunged 
in the ground, with the exception of 
the different species of Rhipsalis, Epiphyilum 
and Phyllocactus, which must be partially 
sbaded to do well, 

Cacti show to the best advantage when 
planted on a rockery, ani perhaps do the best, 
as the drainage 1s perfect and the position a 
very natural one for the plants. 

Cu'tings root very readily placed in perfectly 
dry sand; or lay upon a shelf until the cut 
end has healed over, and then pot, being careful 
mot to overwater until the plant has become 
firmly established. 
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THE POTATO ROT. 


Tue prevalence of the potato rot the present 
season is raising some most important questions 
as regards its nature, the prospect of its in- 
crease, and the results which may happen from 
its wide spread over the country. I well re- 
member the first appearance of this scourge in 
its native locality, Ireland. Its nature was then 
quite misunderstood. No one could explain it. 
It was thought by many to be an infliction of 
divine wrath upon the country for some un- 
known wickedness. This superstitious idea was 
common then in regard to any serious disaster. 
But its enormity may well be recalled at this 
time as an historical fact which may quite pos- 
sibly be repeated when the conditions recur. 
Its first appearance was in 1845, when the crop 
was found to be affected with “blight,” as it 
was called, and as some of your correspondents 
now term it. This blight was then precisely 
what it is now. The leaves became withered 
and scorched as if by fire ; the stems were spotted 
with black patches, and the decaying vines 
gave out a fetid odor. When the tubers were 
taken up, they were found to be more or less 
affected by rot, but not to a disastrous extent. 
The diseased tubers and vines were left upon 
the ground, as we now know to sow the seed 
for a new crop, and the land was prepared for 
another season. This year (1845) the disease 
was worst upon boggy ground, and Jow, damp, 
undrained soils, and where the potatoes had 
been continually grown in the small. patches 
occupied by the poorest cottagers, whose cabins 
were of sods, or the roughest sticks daubed 











with mud. The next year (1846) was a wet one, 
and the blight was more frequent, and the crop 
more generally rotten. The same fatal fault of 
sowing for the next year was committed, and in 
1847 culminated a disaster which reduced the 
population of Ireland from eight millions to 
six, Death and forced immigration removed 
two million souls from that unhappy but ver- 
dant and beautiful island. It was then, as a 
medical student passing through a course in a 
London college, that I was sent, with some other 
volunteers, to assist in tending the starving 
people, stricken with the most virulent con- 
tagious fever, such as always follows famines. 
The whoie crop of potatoes was rotten. The 
black, putrid vines covered the soii; the earth 
was filled with rotten tubers, and the stench 
was almost overpowering, even to those who 
had been used to the wards of a large hospital 
and to the odors of a dissecting room. Dead 
bodies lay on the roadsides, wretched cabins 
became the vavits in which whole families lay 
dead and decomposing; dead mothers were to 
be seen as they had sat on the roadside, nursing 
their infants, which still hung upon the cold 
breasts. The misery and wretchedness were 
past description, and would almost surpass the 
most vivid imagination of a Victor Hugo or 4 
Dumas, The potato crop was exterminated 
The people were fed upon charity—corn mea), 
which was sent by ship-loads from this country, 
and provisions furnished by the Biitish Govern- 
ment. Nor was the disease confined wholly to 
Ireland ; it seriously injured the English and 
Scotch crops ; but not to so great an extent, be- 
cause the methods of cultivation were better, 
and the crop was only grown in a long rotation 
with otbers, 

The enormous disaster called the attention of 
scientific men to the investigation of the so- 
called b:ight, and it was soon discovered to be 
afungus. After much blundering in the dark, 
Professor Du Barry and Dr. Smith discovered 
and traced through the whole natural his:ory 
the parasitic fungus, found its, fruit, or resting 
spores, and learned how and where they passed 
their dormant stage, and how they reproduced 
themselves in future crops of blight and rot. 
About two years ago an article on the subject, 
with illustrations of the mode of fruiting of the 
fungue (Peronospora infestans), was printed in 
your columns, to which those of your readers 
who wish to know what has been proved might 
refer, It gave, asI remember, the exact facts 
as reported by Professor Du Barry and Dr, 
Smith. But these facts wholly conflict with the 
theories mentioned by W. J. F., in his article on 
pge 858, to the effect that there are two kinds 
of potato rot, one being blight, and another rot. 
This should be clear to one who understands 
the natural bistory of this class of fungi, which 
first appear in a preliminary stage of growth or 
vegetation, as mycelium or white threads, 
which are the counterpart of foliage of other 
plants, and then, in their mature state of fruit, 
as dark spores or seeds. The blighted leaves 
and stalks are filled with the mycelium, which 
bears the sexual organs, and these, fructifying, 
produce the spores in the vines and tubers. It 
may be that, in some cases, the leaves are in- 
fested by spores carried in the air, while the 
stems and tubers are diseased through spores 
in the soil. But it is very clear, from certain 
proof, that the disease is the same, whether it 
appears first in the leaves, and is called blight, 
or only in the tubers, and is called rot. 

Knowing the nature of the disease, a remedy 
can be fcund which is more or less effective. 
Naturally, if we can destroy the seed, the dis- 
ease is so far prevented; and as the seed—the 
so-called resting spores, or fruit of the fungus— 
is found in the stalks of the diseased potatoer, 
and in the blackened tubers, to wholly destroy 
these will put out of existence so much effective 
cause of infection; while to leave them to decay 
on the land, or to rot in manure heaps, simply 
sows the seed for another crop. No known 
means have been discovered to stop the disease, 
once it has stricken a crop; a partial remedy 
has been found in mowing down the vines, and 
so preventing the spread of the fungus to the 
tubers. This has often been used with advant- 
age, although it is a poor resource, excepting 
that, if the diseased vines are destroyed, so much 
is put out of the way of farther mischief. 

Another means of prevention is to plant only 
upon fresh, dry ground, where, or near which, 
potatoes have not been grown for at least three 
years. Very much like its relatei fungus, corn 
smut, the potato fungus is greatly encouraged 
by the continuous growth of the crop on the 
same ground, or its rapid alternation with 
other crops. There is not the least doubt that 
the appearance of the disease in Ireland in 
1245 was due,in a great measure, to the enfee- 
bling of the plant by continuous cultivation, and 
the use of damp, boggy soi], upon which it was 
grown year after year by the wretched tenants 
of the half or one acre farms occupied by a 
large portion of the overcrowded soil. From 
whence jit came is unknown, or what plant was 
formerly the host upon which the parasite 
preyed ; and this inquiry is scarcely worth whiie 
considering. It is probable, however, that, like 
some other pests, it formerly preyed unnoticed 
upon some insignificant wild plant until it 





found a more congenial host in the potato, a 
ready prey in its weakened condition. A parallel 
example of this in animal life is furnished by the 
Colorado beetle, which emerged from obscurity 
in a cafion of the mountains, where it fed upon 
the horse nettle (S>lanum caroliniense), but be- 
came so enormously increased and troublesome 
when it struck the potato (a singularly unfortu- 
nate plant as regards parasitic enemies), Other 
means of prevention are the use of artificial 
manures—superphosphate of lime and muriate 
of potash especially, instead of vegetable and 
animal manures, avoiding too rich soil and high 
culture—and thorough drainage; because 
whatever tends to make a rank growth of 
vine seems to encourage the disease. The 
growth of the crop upon a freshly-plowed sod» 
too, seems to have a beneficial result in evading 
the disease. 

The effect of the disease upon the potato is 
to destroy the starch cells, and cause decompo- 
sition of the albumen and nitrogenous ele- 
ments, thus giving rise to the intolerable odor 
of the decayed vines and tubers. When the 
damaged potatoes are boiled, they are only in- 
jured so far as the partial loss of substance. 
The spores are destroyed, and the tubers may 
be fed to stock usefally, As a precaution, 
every spotted potato should be thus used, and 
a good use for them is to feed them to swine, 
with a portion of corn meal. To prevent the 
decay of sound potatoes wiich may have been 
infected superficially by contact with spores 
gathered from diseased tubers, they should be 
keptin a dry place, and well dusted over with 
air-slaked lime, which, by its avidity for water, 
takes the moisture from the spores of the fun- 
gus, and so destroys them. This is a certain 
prcventive of damage, and I have found it to be 
effective in stopping decay in those potatoes 
which have been partially touched by the rot. 
Lime has been found also to be useful when ap- 
plied to the soil previous to planting; but this 
Ct have noticed, in my own case, to have the 
effect of making the potatoes harder to cook re- 
quiring longer boiling to make them mealy. 
The use of perfec'ly sound seed—goes without 
saying—is advisable, and it will be a timely sug- 
gestion to those concerned that it would be 
judicious to select the sound potatoes now 
for next year’s eeed, and to use lime for pre- 
serving them. 

We owe a great deal to science in our knowl- 
edge of diseases of this class, both among ani- 
mals as well as plants. The evading of pesti- 
lences by sanitary regulations, by ‘the use of 
good, wholesome food, and medical precautions, 
has saved millions of human lives in the last fifty 
years, and since our country was ravaged by 
cholera so many years ago. The lessons taught 
us by this fact, and others of like nature in the 
same direction, might well be studied and 
turned to practical use by live-stock owners, 
fruit-growers, and farmers ; for there is an ex- 
ceedingly close analogy betweer the natural his- 
tory of plants and animals, as well as between 
animals of the various races. The laws of life, 
disease, and death, are very similar in all these 
cases, and much can be learned in one way by a 
studious investigation, and common-sense prac- 
tice in the others.— The Cultivator. 


TOMATOES AND MELONS FOR 
MARKET, 


ToMATOES will always be a profitabl2 market 
garden crop; but, like sweet corn, the greatest 
return will come from the earliest and latest, as 
in the hight of the season the market is invaria- 
bly glutted. For the early crop, sced should be 
sown under glass, in February. A very small 
sash will suffice to start a large number, as sey- 
eral hundred can be grown to the square foot, 
large enough to pick out in the hot-bed; but be 
sure to have the beds into which to transplant 
them, ready intime, and transplant promptly ; 
as when large enough to begin to crowd each 
other, a very few days will cause them to spindle. 
In from three to four weeks from sowing they 
will be ready to prick out, and may be set three 
inches apart each way. A bed four feet by ten 
will hold about 590 plants, They will need daily 
atteation, and the glass should be removed on 
all warm days, so as to harden them as much as 
possible, and, when again begiuning to crowd, 
transplant into larger frames and set them a 
foot apart. No manure—to produce heat—or 
glass will be required for these frames, but 
they should be banked up around the outside, 
and boards provided to cover them when there 
is danger of frost. The plants can stand in 
this bed until settled warm weather, and should 
blossom and have fruit set on them before going 
to the open ground. 

A few hours before transplanting water thor- 
ougbly, and as the previous transplantings have 
caused a mass of fibrous roote,they can be taken 
up with a large ball of earth, so that they will 
not wilt, and scarcely be checked in their growth , 
If handled wisely, the plants may have ripe fruit 
by July 4th,snd it should be abundant before Au- 
gust. I am speaking for my own latitude, thirty 
miles north of Cincinnati; but,as readers of The 
Tribune are in all latitudes, they must bear this 
in mind. I find the best gardners of my acquaint- 
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costs money and labor, they find it pays. The 
advantages are that they fruit earlier and bear 
more abundantly; there is but little loss from 
rotting ; they can be planted much closer, and 
are much easier gathered. One gardner, who 
raised several acres, bought the refuse handles 
from a plow factory for stakes. Another told 
me that, by this plan, he averrged one bushel of 
fruit toa plant. For the late crop, seed can be 
sown in the open ground in May and trans- 
planted to land which has produced some early 
crop. The season may be prolonged some weeks 
by pulling up the vines before frost and hanging 
them in some light, airy outbuilding, or by put- 
ting them in the hot-beds and cold frames, with 
glass over them. 

Every truck grower ought to save his own to- 
mato seed, from early ripened specimens, and 
from plants which show only fair, smooth fruit. 
The plan of growing recommended above is 
suited to a market where high prices can be 
realized ; when growing for the canning facto- 
ries, where the crop is contracted for at twenty- 
five cents per bushel, it will not do to incur so 
great expense. The plants may be grown with- 
out any transplanting, and need not be sown 
till April. Some very successful growers plant 
on quite thin Jand, using a shovelful of fine 
manure in the hill for each plant. This gives 
the plant a thrifty start; and when the roots 
reach the poor soil, it checks the growth of the 
plant and induces fruitfulness on the same prin- 
ciple as root-pruning. Plant four feet by five 
apart, which gives nearly 2,2C0 hills to the acre. 
While a bushel to the plant is a possibility, one- 
fourth of this is easily attainable, and this will 
give over 550 bushels to the acre. As tomatoes 
are very heavy to handle, I recommend that 
eight rows be planted, aud then two rows of an 
early variety of potatoes, which can be dug 
early enough, so as to use the spaces for drives 
in gathering the tomatoes. This may not seem 
a matter of great importance to the novice, but 
will be found a great saving of labor at a busy 
time. 

Nutmeg muskmelons will rarely fail to prove 
profitable. There is little danger of making the 
land too rich; and I recommend that a heavy 
coat of manure be plowed under, and that they 
also be manured in the hill. A two-thirds crop 
of early potatoes may be grown on the land, with 
no detriment. at all to the melons. Lay off the 
rows, 80 a8 to leave a five-foot space for the 
melons, and then have two rows of potatoes, two 
and a half feet apart. Furrow quite shallow for 
the melone, so as to raise the hills a few inches 
above the level, as they will be warmer and less 
likely to pack by the rains. If your land is 
clayey it will pay to cover with sand, as but a 
small quantity will be needed, and the seed will 
come up easier through sand than through heavy 
clay. Nutmegs will bear much earlier planting 
than watermelons, and there is much less danger 

of their being destroyed by bugs. Just as soon 
as they show above the ground go over them 
and loosen the hills a little, and dust the plants 
with wheat bran or gritty turnpike dust. Use it 
freely, and pile a little of it round the stems of 
the plants. 

Ihave generally used bran; but Mr. L. L. 
Langstroth recommends the dust. It will pay to 
go over the plants three times a week until they 
geta thrifty start, as thisis the critical time 
with them. When large enough, so that the hoe 
can be used, apply a handful of sifted hen 
manure to each hill, and hoe it into the soil. The 
cultivator should be used twice a week until 
they cover the ground ; but it is not wise to dis- 
turb the vines much, and the caltivation among 
them should be with a hoe and very shallow. 
With the rows seven and a half feet apart, as I 
recommend, the hills may be three and a half, 
and this will give about 1,600 hills to the acre, 
If only five fruits to a hill mature so as to be 
marketable, it makes 8,000 melons, which at 3 
cents each will bring $240, which added to the 
potatoes will make an income that will justify a 
large outlay of labor and manure. As to varie- 
ties of tomatoes and melons, most gardeners 
have their preferences, and some varieties are 
suited to one soil and some to another. With 
me the Acme tomato and the Hackensack musk- 
melon have given the best satisfaction.—WaLpo 

F. Brown, in “ N. ¥, Tribune.” 


ABOUT THE HORSE’S FOOT. 


Tue external covering of the foot may be di- 
vided into four parts—viz., the ‘‘wall” or 
*‘ crust,” the ‘‘ bars,” “‘ sole,” and ‘‘ horny frog.” 
The external portion, named “ crust,” is adapted 
as a defense to the sensitive parts within. It is 
composed of small filaments, cr hollow tubes 
consolidated in such a manner as to preserve 
their canals distinct. These canals constitute 
the excrementitious outlets of the hoof, through 
which morbific or waste matters make their 
exit, and in them may also be found the vessels 
by which the horn issecreted. The small ves- 
sels arising from the vascular and nervous mem- 
brane beneath the hoof, which is considered as 
a coutinuation of the true skin, enter also into 
these canals. The small vessels alluded to, 
technically called papillw, possess the properties 
of sensibility and conductibility. They are 
formed from cells, and have an alloted function 











to perform, for which, in their healthy state, 
they are all-sufficient, and which no other 
class has, or can perform without derangement 
to the parts. 

The “bars” are a continuation of the exter- 
nal portion just described. They form an angle 
at the heels, which terminates toward the toe. 
They serve to give strength and durability to 
the hoof, prevent contraction of the heels, and 
thus aid the hoof in protecting the soft and 
sepsitive parts. The internal portions of the 
bars present the same appébrance as that of 
the crust. They are held together by vital 
affinities, and so long as they maintain their 
normal integrity the foot will preserve its 
form. 

Next in order is the “sole.” It is considered 
to be more elastic than the crust, and is the 
medium of the sensitive faculty, through 
which, together with its elasticity, the per- 
cussion of the foot against the ground is 
reguiated. 

The “horny frog” is still more elastic than 
either of the parts described, and any unneces- 
sary ‘“ paring” on the part of the smith is to be 
depre-zated. 

On the internal portion of the parts just de- 
scribed is found a beautiful set of Jamina, re- 
sembling those found on the underpart of a 
mushroom ; their number is said to be about 
500, which articulate with a similar number 
given off from the coffin-bore, Each lamize, 
having two sides and an edge, forms a series of 
articulatiors, numbering about 3,000. The 
whole presents a surface of four square fcet. 
Hence, the body of a horse rests upon six- 
teen square feet of surface within the hoof. 

The hoof, as observed, serves as a defense to 
the sensitive parts within. It varies in size and 
thickness, according to the age and condition 
of the animal. Its texture may be rendered hard 
or soft by the judicious application of thera- 
peutic agents. Its conformation may be altered 
for better or worse, by proper attention to the 
laws of animal life, stable management and 
skillful shoeing. 

Some people seem to suppose that a horse's 
foot is as insensible as a stone. The smith 


wrenching off the shoes, often brings away a- 


portion of the hoof with them, and cuts off 
large pieces with as little care asa man would 
trim a dog; then applies a red-hot shoe to the 
part without any regard to the feelings of the 
animal, Many persons have had occasion to 
deplore the present barbarous system of shoe- 
ing. Dear-bought experience has taught them 
a lesson which they are not likely to forget.— 
Chicago Herald, 
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INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS ON 
MILK FLOW. 


Tue secretion of milk during the process of 
milking is claimed by investigators to be much 
greater than at any other time. If this be the 
case, Says one of our correspondents, how im- 
portant that our cows should not be worried, 
or unduly excited, and that those who milk 
them should be kind and gentle in treir treat- 
ment; for the difference in results under op- 
posite methods of treatment can hardly be 
estimated. 

Prof. Walter Balentine, of the Maine State 
College, in a lecture delivered before the State 
Board in Exeter, a year ago, while speaking on 
this subject of milk secretion, said: *‘ The pop- 
ular conception in regard to the formation 
of milk, appears to be that it is secreted con- 
stantly, and that in this way the milk reser- 
voirs of the glands are gradually filled, 





and when this supply is exhausted, no 
more is to be obtained for a time. This is 
doubtless true to a certain extent. Many 


animals, however, have no milk reservoirs, 
the lactiferous ducts being connected directly 


with the milk vesicles, so that no considerable 
amount of milk can be carried ready formed. 
Such is the case in the human female ; and the 
larger rtion of the milk must be secreted 
while the child is at the breast. Even with 
those animals which are supplied with milk 
recervoirs, it is doubtfulif the larger portion of 
milk drawn from the udder at one time is not 
formed during the process of milking. 

The Professor then quotes from Martiny, who 
undertook an experiment to throw some light 
on this point. A cow was milked three times a 
day, and the amount of her milk recorded for 
ten days, when she was killed at the usual mid- 
day hour of milking. The udder was immedi- 
ately removed, and the milk expressed by cut- 
ting and pressing upon its different parts ; but 








only about one third the usual amount could, 
by any means, be obtained. 

Farmers who have sold milking beef cows for 
slaughtering, must have observed that,’when the 
udder is removed, although there is a ‘small flow 
of wilk when the udder is laid open with the 
knife, yet the amount of milk that can be pressed 
out is much less than the cow would have given 
at the same time if she had been milked in the 
usual way. Martiny’s experiment would appar 
to show that when a cow, from fright, from 
worrying for the absence of her cal’, or from a 
change of milkers or other cause, * holds up” 
her milk, the amount of milk usually given is 
actually not yet secreted by the milk sande and 
that while that restless, uneasy condition of the 
cow lasts, itis actually impossible for her to 

down her usual full flow. 

very one who has had much experience in 
milking, knows that cows, when ill-treated by 
milkers, never give as much milk as when they 
are treated kindly. The ob‘ect of these experi- 
ments is to explain the cause of the diminished 
flow. The secreting glands of the body perform 
their functions rapidly or slowly, according to 
the condition of the mind of the animal. It 
always pays to be kind and gentle when hand- 
ling dairy cows.—N. EZ. Farmer. 
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W. C. WILSON, Florist. 
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PURCHA: the r 0 
other wringers, and costs 
but little more. 
EMPIRE Ti DOES NOT GREASE 
The Clothes 
Warranted to give satisfaction. em Jn ad 
QALESMEN WANTED! + To _ sell Nursery Stock 
Full line of new and ~~ ge] specialities. Perma, 
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axevts. ress, giving and references, PRATT 
BROTHERS, "Nureers men, a Rochester, N. Y. 
+] 
DR. W. SCHOONOVER’S 
OPINION OF 
THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 
No. 142 East 34th St. 
New York, Jan. 3d, 1835. 
To THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF THE COLUMBIAN IN- 
STITUTE. 
ar Doctor: 1 have just Ld ay girl, 18 years 
has been sufferi' ects of 


as not 
"9 


yoore ago. She is a brigh d intell: 
leveloped ay and chest, but her limbs a: ui 
contracte y recommend ber to the a speck 


de 
bian Institute t tor the ¢ Cure of Chronic 
believe L is the only place in which she om obtain all 
uired for the 


suc- 
cessful ‘reatme nt of he rease. I consider this a des- 
berate case, but honestly beeve ya you can cure her. 
W. SCHOONOVER, M. D., 682 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


BARGAINS IN PLANTS, 
TREES, AND VINES. 


We offer medium heft apple trees, 5 to 6 fest. , food 
tops and Gestrente in every way, at $10 
one year Ap pple tee a ear’s growth * from 
graft) at 5 cents each, 50 2.50 per ese 
can be sent safely by mail Yo rhe most Bistant - 
feet, 256c. each. 


Dw 
$18 per 100, a Thritty lam 








75 cents 


er 


ed uthbert, rimeson Beauty, Tur- 
“Biackb Early per 12, g1 
per 100 L008, berries—Snyder, Kita: 
ipny, hecn- too. per 12, $1.50 per 100; low rates per 
1,000. ‘Currants we ho ng big supply, the best we 
ever stew ery. Mee and Versail 1 year, 
Sic, per 12 a Vin OBC 
Cata iawbe, Champ er 12, 88 per 100; 3 
ears old, 75c. per +1] rr per ee 00. a, Ber- 


erat rau, 

ate Arbor 
evergreen . each, per 

), 20c “ai5 

berr ss 1 to 2 feet, l0c. each, 1, 85 per ion 

e List and Catalogue free. Also Sample Copy 
of Green's Fruit Grower, free. Our lv page book o 
Fra Come with Fruit Grower, one year for wc, 


Green’s Nursery Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EAFNESS Wie rec‘aeat twenty'ctent youre. 


Treated by most of the noted ists of the o day 

with no benefit. Cured hismact n three months, 
and since then hundreds of others by same process. 
A plain, gpple and succesefrl home treatment. Ad- 
dress T. 8 . PAGE, 128 East 26th St., New York City. 








‘nr fm, a 






t desi Send size of room. 
f churches and thetrade. © 


rope tres, Depots, etc. New and 
rcular and estimate. A liberal discount 
LP. FRINK. 651 Pearl Street, N. 


NO ee 








Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Poots and Shoes. Iam now menvfacturing them on a largescel 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measuzement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the ienderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and p=! highest = boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


workmanship by an. y woofs in om untry, and 
others at the same Deine. Th od ie perfect 
phiets, which will give price list and all 

To 


beautiful, ure my Seal 


lowest class 
oots and aboes should sen 
fl information that is required, It will pay you to send torthe pamphlets. 
e leather of ell ings, fo" for ladies’ or gentlemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


goods are euperior in ever 


respect to all 
for my Sree 


ustiatcd pam- 


Pe AY MBER, Inventor Mar ufact urer of McComber’s Potent Boots apd Shoes and Patent 
ORF ee: 5 hd Ht Street. ator and Mar ‘Men tion Tzsr 1S DRPENDEN - 


. 





THE !NDEPENDERT 


has for sale the follcwing named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of thc very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIP4- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 





of Sheet, 26x36.......... - 820 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘ana attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 

Ritchie, the Eng@raver.........sccceessseeeeee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Size, 26x40......... erceccccccccccce 3 OD 


The Same, in Artist's "Proof, ‘signed by A H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver.................. obeicend - 150 

EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 100 

EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x30. 1 08 

EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 
Size, 16x20.. 


eocccceccccccccess 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. “Bixe, ‘6x30, scccccecceces 18 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.. 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent. postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

CEPI, . IID scr cnscndasinnatintnotcesswsssbien 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN, ad — in 

Cloth, 190 pages.. oes eer 
Orders, with the cash in losed. . tobe to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Numbers (postame free).......--+.0000es 











«-.- 83 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free.. - 225 
26 oid (6 mos.) ove ° 150 
17 a (4 mos.) oe  pueeheieabees 100 
13 (3 mos.), a ee 
a “ (1 month), P etevecccnccersse «6 OD 
2 " (2 weeks), ~ eee 20 
1 Numper ( week), S  eevccccveccescss §6=— B® 
One subscription two years..............esesee-e0 5 0a 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 


One subscription with two mw ou subscribers, ‘in 
one remittance.. 


One subscription three ‘years... b su cnsesnsennst $s éues 4 4 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 

$M CRO DEMRIGIRMOS....0.000 coccdecsivcdecdiccecttese 8 50 
One subscription four years.. a 8 50 
One subscription with four NEW ‘rubecribers, in 

ONE TEMIttANCl, ,,.. 02... ccececescescseoees 10 00 
One subscription five years,.............. ssseeeee LO OO 


Apy number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Posta,e to any Foreign Country in the Universsa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil} 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment ie made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

2” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tum 
INDEPENDENT. 

ta" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGgistEReEp Letrer. The pres. 


ERS are are particularly requested to 

the expiration of their subscri whi 

eaten and pa —_ the Guat aoa 
° or wee) 

ition, so that no loss of Dumbers may 

a sufficient pt 
pts for money 
are 1 














.» No. Bae Hhost 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Uity. 


CLUBBING aie 
1885. 


OTHER first-claes publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desinng any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSF%TION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Address 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 











4 times (one month). .70c. | 4 times (one mon 
i 5 ga b). me: | 4 ae Fed {ieee 
 “ (twelve “ je0c. 62 (twelve “ 





0 


341 Breedwuy. Kaw ¥urw 
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DEVLIN & CO, 


Broadway, cor. Warren St., N. Y. City. 








For washing the 
hair only the very 
best of soap and pure 
The average soap Yen, " 
contains too much free “te, . made and Custom 
alkali, which draws FOR 
the natural oil from MEN, “Ss 9, OTHS a d BOYS. 
the hair and scalp, n 
and leaves the former : eee 
hevah cad lusterless, Dressing Gowns, Breakfast Jackets, Bath- 


while it roughens the ing Robes, and General Furnishing Goods in 
latter, causing scurf F a : 
or dandruff. The pu- great variety, especially adapted to the Holi- 


rity and mildness of day trade 
the Ivory Soap gives : 


it pre-eminence for varies. 
esomenese. 
and cannot e sold i my competition 


cleaning the hair and caiadtaia low test short weight, atum oF 
scalp. It contains no : -- Sold only in eans. 


free alkali, so its use A 13 

insures a clean and , ew Y STANDARD 
healthy head of hair e 

of the luster and soft- 
ness of silk. 





omave at ot mw 











W.&B.DOUCLAS, 
Chater ; MIDDLbTown, 


—, 


GC oie) or Jona 8 8t., ee "York, and 


Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will be 197 Lake 8 


& Gamble, Cincinnati. Please mention this paper. 


PUMPS. 


Re Hydraulic By owe 
“anos. ae Fo ge a - 1683 Maat yy ; ' U Eee, Tega gree, Yard Recs, 
BROS. WH = “roans FouxpED mm 
aw EATING TAWaNT Ce R ee 
Si TE WHEN You CAN Cs ji a COMMON: ae CHAIRS 
APPARATUS | BS)ammBnI ae | . 
BA 'S 





sent to any one who cannot get it of their grocer, if “4 ] ratte ed or 
six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are sent t. ) Procter AN NOT E ) fl 





Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. YOURSEL F 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.. 75 Union St., Boston. .AND MAKE 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES | - Money 


RUBBER PAINT. ON IT. 











by, and Rockers. Strong, durable, and comfort 
SK MAN able. * * light, trashy stuff, but . honest home 
\ fe)=: B ER pay a Some oy to .clerey men. Send stamp 
or catalogue 
OU rn . 5 Mottvilie, oncndaga Co., New York. 
ze) IT “ The cane Ad — ~! ont gottaes of Mr. Sin- 
R ot fhe — wy are pot ow . rygesea class of 
'y ‘ae A! and parties furni ng count 
8) Ss E N 8) FO R 0 ‘ ny Hit \ (YY WH Ws inexpensive. cousteate ble and Fable 
DEW NI do well to write to at Mottville, N 
CE cms pen Y., for a copy ot his ohana he “whi aol contains illus- 
, ~ trations of the various eens ie he manufactures, with 
a | 5 D POU : A) Ss : ‘Scientific American. 


a schedule of prices. ”— 





AND 
Fqnd for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. S FREI Can on. OLID; as a Rook, 


REE. SOLID as 


the gzn 8 _. 

t Washi o 

or eat tok Cc *hicage y 
and St.Louis. 


K ! - PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 





et 
acter eon 
ow 








3 Are the most thoroughly reliable goo oods wn the market. They are made of the finest silk 
) ) and best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softness and 
{ \ a beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in —_— weight, width, 


P 1 A N Oo F Oo R 7 E Ss and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. one genuine unless rolled ona “‘ Var- 
. nished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 
+ “ae UNEQUALLED IN of black. y 


Tone, Touch ‘Workmanship and Durability. % 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Gr, a ~ 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Hew PRINTING PAYS yy ¥ re 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- . at te 
~ ad» = " contelsing phn yk ~~ 
_ : i! : * proofs,” from the 15,000 many ~ 


have Model Presses. Bus 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. MEARE Ye Cierermen, Teachers, Boys, Girs, 


— out of work everybody in- 


. \. y Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body aud 
C A R M F | Grand Gold Medal of International tee MD picte, from $5.00 10 $10.00 aud vp. | Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 


Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold Lv Se ek Modal Presto Limiea, | S¥elis Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portlands 
SAN 14 Medal yt the Society of Arts for IMPROVED. 912 Arek St., Philadelphia, Pa. | with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green.” Can fur- 


~  k ish leath: ibber tops for Portland. .A beautiful 
and caotal tes and, seyeral meritorious | SORTABLE, Bp MINUNG BepRESeeS: | “ence in anne 


printing. Cir- for a book of ages Of Bian 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, | SonstiWiSow. "distin Barve | Waterton Ne Ye 


urray Street. New Yors Waterloo. N. Y. 























SEBASTIAN, MAY & COQ., 
IMPROVED yo 
Screw atting the. 
Designed for actual work; 
no sf Lathes for wood or 
metel. Drill Presses. »Chacks, 
Drilla, Dows and machinists 
and amateur outfits. Lathes 

on tria 
pe am mailed on ap- 
plication 
1T¢6 Ww. , Second Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





*“ JAPANESE.” Patented. 
VICTOR 


STOVES ARS TmeTeeS, HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 


cXo3, 27 Teg e Opelea it will make you Eat, Bleep, MANUFASTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 
OV1 P MAN WHEEL CO., Boston. 25 Park Place, New York. Factories. Waterbury. Conn. 18 Federal Street. Boston, Mass. 
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